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ADVERTISEMENT, 



Tliese WaverJey Papers are not Essays; they are retro- 
spective Reviews or litefrary Studies of the Novels, and of the 
Author himself as a Novelist, supplying many things omitted 
in other reviews and introductions, which ivould he interesting 
and suggestive to future editors of the novels as well as ic 
readers. They combine freshness of treatment with novelty of 
information. 

The others (excepting the B^ Israeli and '* Listado^* Revieios) 
are a selection of articles which have appeared during the 
last twenty-nine years, ranging from November 1868 to Scp- 
teml)&i' 1894. 
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THE WAYERLET NOVELS. 



CHAPTEE I. 
"Wavebley" and "Eob Roy." 

As long as the English language lasts, whatever the changes 
of fashion or crazes of the day, Boswell's " Johnson," 
Lockhart's " Scott," and the best of the Waverleys will reign 
supreme in the estimation of the best minds. 

Writing so soon after Scott's death, and while so many 
concerned in the Memoirs were living, Lockhart had to 
omit much that was interesting. When the centenary cele- 
bration was proposed, the present writer, through the inter- 
vention of a common friend, urged the late Mr. Hope Scott 
to complete Lockhart's great work with a supplementary 
volume and notes ; also to publish the " Journal" entire, and 
as many extant letters as might be desirable. Mr. Hope 
Scott replied, that this had long been the wish of his 
heart, but increasing ill -health prevented hini ; all he could 
do would be to bring out Lockhart's abridgment with a 
new preface; and this appeared in 1871. After a long 
delay, two of these projects have been carried out, and there 
has been a remarkable revival of Scott quite recently in 
the publishing world. In October 1890 the complete 
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"Journar' was edited and published by Mr. David Douglas; 
and in October 1893 a selection of "Familiar Letters of 
Sir Walter Scott" appeared in 2 vols, under the care of 
the same excellent editor,* Then in January 1894 ap- 
peared " Personal Recollections of Sir W. Scott," written 
in 1893 by a daughter of his very dear and dearly attached 
friend Mr. Skene of Rubislaw. This brief but interesting 
paper was pubhshed in the Argosy ^ an English serial. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Skene's " Reminiscences," so fre- 
quently quoted by Lockhart and by Mr, Douglas, will be 
published, with his daughter's " Recollections " appended. 

Often as we had read the " dear delightful Waverleys," 
it was not till the early sixties that we began to jot down 
a few notes and memoranda. It was quite in a casual way, 
and solely for amusement, but resulted in a strong impres- 
sion of the need of a revised and improved edition. Sir 
Walter wrote so rapidly and corrected so hastily, that 
between misprints and slips of the pen and memory (and a 
most confused smattering of Gaelic and of Spanish f), the 



* " The period covered by the present yoltiines is from 1797, the year 
of Sir Walter's marriage, to 1 825, when he commenced his ' Journal.' " No 
brief title could describe the contents of these volumes, which include 
letters from Lady Louisa Stuart, Lady Abercom, and other friends ; 
besides letters from Lockhart to his wife, describing the Irish excursion 

of 1825. . 

t Thus one of the simplest, commonest Spanish words, desdichado, 
'* unfortunate," " unhappy," is used to represent desheredado, a word of 
perfectly different meaning. In ch. 9 of ** lyanhoe," the hero takes for 
his tournament motto " the Spanish word Desdiehado, signifying ' disin- 
herited.' " Lockhart^ who was a good Spanish scholar, did not venture 
to suggest the correction, or, if he did, Scott never made it, though the 
error lias such prominence in this brilliant novel. Whether noted in 
tie new editions of the novel we cannot say, not Yitt^ix^ eeen them. 
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text was in many places erroneous ; the Introductions and 
Notes likewise needed revision: in fact, there was much 
to be desired. But tune passed on, and there was no ap- 
pearance of the desired edition. At last two editions of 
promise have simultaneously appeared,* one edited by a 
clever and popular writer of versatile talent,t the other 
published by Messrs. Black; so we thought of examining 
them with the help of these casual memoranda, and giving 
the result in a series of papers. We begin, of course, 
with ** Waverley," the first, proceeding with " Rob Roy," 
the sixth of the set; combining the two Highland and 
Jacobite novels in the present paper. A stands for the 
author's final edition, B for Border, and D for Dryburgh. 

The publishers of D state that *^ a fresh collation of the 
text with the author's interleaved copy has oceasioued some 
important alterations and the correction of several typo- 
graphical errors. The notes contributed to a previous 



♦ " The Border Edition of the W. N. in 48 vols. With Introductory 
!Essays and Notes by Andrew Lang. Illustrated by 250 Etchings by 
eminent Artists. November 1892— September 1894. London: J. C. 
Nimmo.'' Printed at the Ballantyne Press, Edinb., and dedicated to 
the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott of Abbotsford, and her children. They 
are handsome but heavy and unwieldy volumes. Each contains a 
glossary. 

" The Dryburgh Edition of the W. N., in 26 vols. With 250 Wood 
Engravings. A. and C. Slack, Lond. and Edinb. Nov. 1892 — Nov. 1894." 
Appended to each volume is a " Glossary of Words, Phrases, and Allu- 
sions/' which contains much that is deficient in all other editions ; and 
also an Index, which is a new and very useful addition. The copyright 
has expired, and Messrs. Black have put this forth as their final effort, 
their most complete edition. 

f This gentleman is a grandson and namesake of Scott's friend, the 
Sheriff-Clerk of Selkirkshire, referred to in his " Journal." 
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edition by the late David Laing, LL.D., are retained iu the 
present issue." 

The errors in " Waverley '* seem to be few. In ch, 9 
it is said of Davie Gellatley : — " Sometimes this mister 
wight held his hands clasped over his head Hke an Indian 
Jogue in the attitude of penance." Mister must be a mis- 
print for " mysterious." 

B and D deal with it in the glossary : B gives *' Mister 
Wight^ child of necessity, doubtful character," which 
is confusion worse confounded ; and D explains it, " An 
oddity, queer fellow," which is pure invention. Jamieson 
knows of no meaning to suit the text : " Mister y adj., 
necessary; misterfuly necessitous; mistry^ strait." Scott 
prefers the uncouth and barbarous * Jogue ' * to the English 
form. 

At the close of ch. 24, Fergus exclaims in his high- 
flown Frenchified way : " Ah, Cervantes ! without quoting 
thy remnants^ how frame my language for romantic 
ears ? " The right word, " romaunts," has never been 
given, though elsewhere occurring, as in * Q. Durward,' 
ch. 19. The two "romaunts" referred to are quoted 
from "Don Quixote," ch. 5. That of Baldwin and the 



♦ A Portuguese adaptation of the original imported by our old 
travellers ; pronounced as an English word it is truly barbarous. 
Mr. Hole thus notes it in quoting " Purchas his Pilgrimage " : — " The 
' Jogues/ Jogays, or Yoffees, are Gentoo vagrant ascetics, lineal descend- 
ants of the old Indian Gymnosophists. Purchas styles them * begging 
friers of the Bramene religion.* " — " Bemarks on the Arabian Nights." 
Lond. 1797, p. 185. Mrs. Sherwood, writing in 1810, describes Henry 
Martyn addressing the " Yogees and Fakeers," or Hindoo and Mussul- 
man saints, and the scenes that ensued. See her most interesting " Life/' 
Zond.^ 1864, pp, 409-1 1 , 416-1 7, 423, 440. 
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Marquis of Mantua is a fiction of little interest, but that 
of the Moor Abindarraez and Bodrigo de NaiT^ez deserves 
a note, as it is one of the most pleasing and truly chivalrio 
episodes of the time, a romance of real life. Cervantes 
took it from a spurious edition of the once famous *^ Diapa" 
of Jorge de Montemajor; and Mr. Dunlop gives it as 
there related, observing that in spirit and in interest it 
forms a striking contrast with the languor of this insipid 
romance. (" History of Fiction," Lond. 1814, vol, 3, 
p. 134.) Cervantes and Dunlop were both unaware that 
this episode was not inserted by Montemayor, but, after 
his death, by Ulloa, in the Venice edition of 1568, as 
shown by Mr. Ticknor. 

In ch. 13 Bose observes: ^'My father has a strange 
defiance of the marvellous,*' «.c., has no faith in. ** De- 
fiance '* ought to be in the glossaries, as it is used in its 
original and proper sense of disbeliefs distrust^ being the 
opposite of " affiance." In vol. 2, ch. 35, occurs Robertson 
of Struan's phrase, " a fiery etter-cap," more properly " atter- 
cop," a spider. The glossaries only give the metaphorical 
meaning. In, ch. 58 M, de Beaujeu on ^^his prancing 
charger piaffed away," absurdly rendered ** strutted" in D. 
It is a term of manege peculiar to the old riding-schools, 
and recurs in "The Pirate," ch. 11. In ch. 8 we have 
" the enclosures proudly denominated the Parks of Tully- 
Veolan," an epithet applied in ignorance of Gaelic. The 
English " park " and French " pare " both come from the 
Celtic parc^ which simply means a field or enclosure. In 
later times in England it became associated with grandeur 
and privilege, but in the Highlands of Scotland is only 
used in its proper and original sense. 
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In his Introduction to "Waverley," Mr. Lang declares 
that Scott's "catholic taste*'* in novels greatly "enabled 
him to raise the Novel from its decadence." We believe 
this is the very reverse of the fact. It was rather in spite 
of this he achieved what he did : he " drifted through a sea 
of books, like a vessel without compass or pilot ; " and 
though he "abhorred the whole Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy 
tribe," f tis taste was in other respects very " indiscrimi- 
nate." We have a striking instance of this in his admira- 
tion for the inanity, affectation, priggishness, and sickly 
sentimentalism of the " Man of Feeling," whom he styled 
**Our Scottish Addison," and to whom he dedicated 
" Waverley." J False taste is sometimes epidemic, and then 
very infectious : in this case it was wholly at variance with 

* As a fayourite euphemism of the day, very characteristic of the age» 
this phrase deserves to be noted. It is related of some ancient ascetics 
that, by dint of swallowing all sorts of queer mixtures, they succeeded 
at last in destroying their taste altogether, so that they could no longer 
distinguish between sweet and sour, nice and nasty, good and bad ; and 
this was doubtless great perfection. By a similar process in the spheres 
of literature, art, ethics, belief, &c„ a like result is produced, which is 
beatified as " catholic." And as ** extremes meet," the omnia admirari 
men and the nil admirari men meet in the heights serene of absolute 
tastelessness and perfect indifferentism. 

t At times, however, his taste is more " catholic,'* for in spite of the 
strong remonstrance of his excellent friend and critic, Lady Louisa 
Stuart, he persisted in giving a Jemmy Jessamy ending to " Old Mor- 
tality," and flavoured the close of " Q. D." with Aphra Behn ! 

i Lord Cockbum described the Scotch sentimentalist as '* in person 
thin, shrivelled, and yellow, kiln-dried, with something, when seen in 
profile, of the clever, wicked look of Voltaire." The Scotch have natu- 
rally a grim, dry, caustic, ironical humour, but when they let themselves 
go, they plunge into depths of morbid sickly sentiment, which leave the 
OermaDa far behind. We have a striking instance in Wilson's " Lights 
And Shadows ofScottiah Life" 
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his nature and 'character, and has not left a trace in his 
works. We remember, as a schoolboy, having to go 
through one of the chief " Elocution Books " of the day, 
then in all their glory, and still to be found in schools. 
Two pieces, among others, used to excite our special 
abhorrence: Southey's "Old Father William," and the 
** Death of Harley," from Mackenzie. Years afterwards, 
when the great Cambridge mathematician brought out his 
delightful "Alice in Wonderland," we rejoiced greatly in 
the capital parody of the former, and heartily wished he had 
parodied the latter ; which still keeps its place as a stock 
classical piece even in such an excellent work as Chambers' 
" Cyclopaedia of English Literature." 

Those who appreciate Lockhart's happy and congenial 
treatment of the Waverleys must not expect too much here« 
*Tis sixty years since : the representative writers of our 
day utterly scout the grace of congruity. Considering 
Mr. Lang's "catholic tastes," we are lucky in escaping 
M. Zola ; but Flaubert is dragged in more than once, and 
Thackeray page after page, till we are driven to conclude 
that Mr. Lang was writing a magazine article on Thackeray 
while preparing his " Introduction," and so things got rather 
mixed. What has Thackeray to do with Scott, except in 
his wretched burlesque of ** Rebecca and Rowena " ? 

Then, again, to speak of his " raising the Novel from its 
decadence," is absurdly inadequatt^. Scott raised tjie litera- 
ture of the Novel into one of the greatest influences that 
bear on the human mind ; breathing into it a new spirit, 
giving it a fulness and universality of life, a romantic charm, 
a dignity and elevation, and thereby a coherence, a power 
and predominance, which it never had before. In his hands 
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it became a spring of health, a wholesome, beneficent influ- 
ence, delightful, instructive, ennobling, a liberal education 
in itself, as well as a great comfort and solace amid the 
trials and troubles of life.* The true estimate of what 
Scott did is well stated in one of the admirable '^ Lectures 
on English Literature," delivered in the University of Penn* 
sylvania, in 1860, by Henry Hope Beed :-^ 

"We pass from historical Uterature to the * Historic 
Bomance ' as developed in the Waverley Novels. Scott may 
be said to have created this new department of literature. 
Never has the true idea of Historic Fiction been more 
happily seized — the calling up in a living array not merely 
the names, but the character, the manners, the thoughts, and 
passions of past ages. Two of the finest historical minds of 
our times^-Arnold in England, and Thierry in France-^ 
have expressed their high admiration of Scott's remarkable 
historic sagacity. With studious and laborious habits of 
research, he had large-hearted sympathies, an acute instinct 
of historic truth, and, above all, the truthful creative power 
of imagination ; which powers combined, enabled him to 
achieve in prose literature what Shakespeare with like 
originality had accomplished in historical poetry, by his 
chrpnicle-plays and the tragedies of Greek and Roman 
story. 

" Apart from their historical value, the Waverley Series 
raised a far higher and truer standard of Novel-writing than 
had ever been known before ; giving — instead of the vapid 



* Scott received many testimonies of this in the course of his novel 
career, and alludes to it in his dedication to the King in January 1 829. 
J'erhaps the most remarkable testimonies are those of the two Italians 
<m$b0 4tb of May 1832, recorded by Mr. Cheney, 
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sentimentalism, the fantastic extravagance and folly, which 
had been in fashion — good sense and genuine feeling, 
humanity's true character, with all its passions, its weak* 
nesses, its virtues, and its heroism. The services Scott did 
would be better appreciated by comparison with the common 
run of novels in vogue some forty or fifty years ago, which 
Charles Lamb has well described : * in which the brain was 
tossed, the memory puzzled, the sense of when and where 
confounded among the improbable events, the incoherent 
incidents, the inconsistent characters or no characters of 
some third-rate love intrigue; persons neither of this world 
nor of any other conceivable one ; an endless string of 
activities without purpose, of purposes devoid of motive :^-^ 
till a happier genius arose and expelled for ever these 
disturbing phantoms of the brain/ * 

** This description of novels ceased to be tolerable to the 
improved taste which Scott created, and the effect of which 
was immediate an^ inanifest. There is, however, reason 
to fear that the good intiuence has begun to wear away, and 
that another revolution in novel literature is going on — an 
appetite for mpj*^ stimulating fiction being fostered, partly 
by corrupt foreign influences, and also by the craving for 
something more exciting than a just and pure imagination 
gives." t 

♦ ** Essay on the Sanity of True Genius." 

t "Lectures on English Literature, from Chaucer to Tennyson." 
Fourth edition, revised and corrected. Philadelphia, 1856. 

In the summer of 1854 Mr. Heed visited England, accompanied by 
his sister-in-law, Miss Bronson, and was warmly welcomed by the 
Arnolds, Wordsworths, Southeys, Coleridges, and Keblea, LRft^"^&3icsss«».> 
Mr. Baring, Mr. Auhrey de Vere, Mt. BaX>ba.^<b, ^yc l^'eorg ^«:^^sst^^'«»^^ 
other eminent men, On the 20th oi ^eT^\.eTc\i6^, \J»afti «c^a»:S*s^ -^^ 
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The second paragraph cannot be accepted without con- 
siderable abatement. What about Cervantes ? we would 
ask. 

Scott had much in common with the author of "Don 
Quixote " ; both were distinguished by the highest humanity, 
the noblest enthusiasm, the kindliest and most genial 
humour. ** Don Quixote " and the Waverleys formed epochs 
in the literature of the world, but Cervantes has never been 
equalled, has no successor ; the racy Spanish humour flow- 
ing from the truest, noblest type of Spanish chivalry, and of 
human genius at its best and highest, leaves him supreme in 
his own domain. Scott never attained the fulness, the rich- 
ness and perfection of Cervantes' humour and vivacity, 
though he had so much of the spirit of the noble Spaniard. 

Elia, in his " Essay on Modern Art," describes Cervantes 
as " the most consummate artist in the Book way that the 

Liverpool for New York in tlie Arctic. At noon on the 27th, when 
almost in sight of their native land, a fatal collision occurred, and the 
ship went down with 300 passengers. In a letter to Sir John Coleridge, 
of November /6, 1854, Keble says: "John told me what I was most 
deeply grieved at, the loss of our kind friends in the Arctic, and how 
much you felt it. Indeed it must be looked upon as a public calamity, 
for probably there are few such as Professor Eeed left in the United 
States." Judge Coleridge cordially joins in this tribute to his memory, 
observing : ** It was impossible to know Henry Eeed without loving 
him " ; and speaks of their farewell visit, and of their being seen after 
the collision, " sitting together, silent and tranquil, calmly awaiting 
their fate."— "^Memoirs of Keble," Lond. 1869, pp. 403-6. 

His Lectures were edited and published by his brother. In the pre- 
face to " Lectures on the British Poets," published at Philadelphia in 
1857, Mr. W. B. Heed observes: "The great success of my brother's 
* Lectures on English Literature,' and on ' History as illustrated by 
SJbakespeare's Plays,' has induced me to publish another series on the 
'British Poets, ' which was delivered by Mr. Keed in 1 841 ." The English 
editions of these works are not to he relied on« 
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world hath yet seen." And we may describe Elia himself 
and Coleridge as the most consummate interpreters of " Don 
Quixote," having thoroughly entered into the mind and 
spirit of the author. Henry Brooke, the poet and Platonist 
(1708-1783), was another kindred spirit who understood 
"the high-souled, high-intelligenced Quixote — the errant 
Star of Knighthood, made more tender by eclipse." — See his 
*< Fool of Quality," Kingsley's reprint, 1869, vol. ii. p. 72, 
Perhaps Professor Reed might say he was thinking only 
of English writers ; well, what about Defoe and the first of 
English novels ? Though he could not imitate the perfection 
of his style, no one appreciated this great master more highly 
than Scott himself, who, speaking of his visit to Scotland 
about the time of the Union, observes : " It is evident that 
the anecdotes concerning this unhappy period [of the Perse- 
cution, 1660-1688], then fresh in the memories of many, 
must have been peculiarly interesting to a man of his liveli^ 
ness of imagination, who excelled all others in dramatising a 
story, and presenting it as if in actual speech and action 
before the reader." * In like manner the excellent and 
accomplished author of the " History of Fiction," printed by 
Ballantyne in 1814, does full justice to the great English 
classic which appeared in 1719. Mr. Dunlop dwells on the 
circumstantial, matter-of-fact character of the narrative, with 
its enumeration of minute particulars, the unaffected simpli- 
city of style, and the marvellous power of imagination 
possessed in common by Defoe and Swift, whose " Gulliver's 
Travels" appeared in 1726; but strongly contrasts the spirit 
and tendency of the two novels. Indeed, this critic does* w^sK. 

* Review of "Tales oi my "Laai^ot^"' 
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hesitate to say that, " Of all the works of fiction that have 
ever heen composed, ^ Bobinson Crusoe ' is perhaps the most 
interesting and instructive."* Like the ** Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," another of our greatest classics, it is a very perfect 
as well as impressive work, and stands the test of reading 
and re-reading at every period of life, gaining at every fresh 
perusal. 

, There is no use in comparing Scott with Fielding and 
Smollett, except by way of contrast ; they were masters of the 
Comic Novel, but had not a spark of Romance in their com- 
position. He had not their brightness and liveliness, the 
directness and easy rapid style of their narrative, their gaiety 
and comic power ; he was sadly deficient here ; but, on the 
other hand, he had none of their grave defects, their vul- 
garity and grossness ; while he possessed a greatness, noble- 
ness, and elevation of mind, and magnificent powers, of 
which they were wholly devoid, 

For various reasons, more or less obvious, none of these 
great novelists effected the general improvement of Fiction. 
Novels came out as before in an isolated, random, irregular 
way, from individual impulse or caprice, and coloured by the 
spirit of the age and local circumstances. But the Waverley 
Novels came home to the heart and affections and higher 
instincts of men, and brought out the true romance and 
interest of life, as none ever did before ; yes, Scott created 
the modem Novel, though he never wrote one that can be 
called modern or domestic. As Cervantes observes in " Don 

* " The History of Fiction ; being a critical Account of the most 
celebrated Prose Works of Fiction, from the earliest Greek Eomances to 
the Novels of the present age" By John Dunlop. In 3 vols. London : 
Longmans, 1814. 
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Quixote," ch. 47 : " Fiction is always the better the truer to 
life it is ; aud the more natural and probable, the more pleas- 
ing we find it. The true end of Novel- writing is both to 
delight and instruct." This is eminently fulfilled in the 
"Waverleys, which combine delight with instruction in a way 
peculiar to themselves. Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, who is most 
vndelj known in connection with " Port Royal," bears wit- 
ness to this : '* How great an obligation do we owe to Sir 
Walter Scott for raising the tone of light literature, and in- 
fusing into it not only much instruction and information, but 
noble and elevated sentiments, and a tone of feeling, honour- 
able, manly, highly moral, aad to a certain degree Christian. 
None but those aged as myself [1778-1856], and who re- 
collect the past condition of things, can appreciate the full 
debt we owe him. In the minds of the young they have 
sown, perhaps, the first seeds of a taste for biography or 
history ; whilst to the aged his works have often been the 
means both of renewing their reminiscences, and of stimulat- 
ing their sympathies, at a period of life when social as well 
as religious feelings need to be refreshed, not only by the 
dews from Heaven, but also from the bubbling springs 
which God has deposited within the earth." * 

Mr* Adolphus observes : " In both the Poems and Novels 
there is a constant tendency to promote the desire of excel- 
lentjc in ourselvesj and the love of it in our neighbours, by 
making us think honourably of our general nature^ What- 
ever kindly or charitable affection, whatever principle of 
manly and honest ambition, exists within us, is roused and 
stimulated by these writings ; our passions are won to the 

* "Life," 4th ed., Londoii, \ft^Q, ^^. \^b, VV^- 
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cause of justice, purity, and self-denial ; and the old indis- 
soluble ties that bind us to country, kindred, and birthplace, 
appear to strengthen as we read, and brace themselves more 
firmly about the heart and imagination. The writer, though 
peculiarly happy in his conception of all chivalrous and 
romantic excellencies, is still more distinguished by his deep 
and true feeling and expressive delineation of the graces and 
virtues proper to domestic life. But the crown of his merits 
is the manly and exemplary spirit with which, upon all sea- 
sonable occasions, he pays honour and homage to Religion, 
ascribing to it its just pre-eminence among the causes of 
human happiness, and dwelling on it as the only certain 
source of pure and elevated thoughts, and upright, benevo- 
lent, and magnanimous actions. 

'* Few writers have ever evinced in so strong a degree as 
the author of * Marmion ' and * Waverley * that manly 
regard, and dignified but enthusiastic devotion, which may 
be expressed by the term loyalty to the fair sex, the honour- 
able attributes of chivalrous and romantic ages. If he touch 
on the faults of womankind, his satire is playful, not con- 
temptuous; and his acquaintance with female manners, 
graces, and foibles is evidently drawn, not from libertine 
experience, but from the guileless familiarity of domestic 
life." * 

Scott became a Poet, and then a Novelist, from his love 
of Ballads ; they formed the music of his infancy, and even 
in early boyhood he became an enthusiastic collector of th^se 
delightful ditties; his "Border Minstrelsy" of 1802, 1803, 

♦ His admirable " Letters on the Waverley Novels," London, 1821, 
^nd ed. 2822, ought to be in the hands of all that delight in these 
worJts, 
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led to the " Lay of the Last Minstrel " in January 1805, and 
hence he came to think of a Highland Novel as a companion 
to the Border life depicted in the " Lay " ; so on ** this 
present 1st November 1805 " he wrote the first six chapters 
of " "Waverley," but, discouraged by Erskine, laid it aside 
for some years.* Then came "Marmion" in February 
1808, and the **Lady of the Lake" in April 1810. In 
September he resumed " Waverley," and again laid it aside, 
and moreover mislaid it. In November or December 1813 
he recovered the f ragment,t and soon after completed the 
first volume. But though advertised for publication in 
March 1814, other engagements intervened, and it was " in 
the evenings of three summer weeks he wrote the last two 
volumes," and the famous novel appeared on the 7th of 
July. 

As Lord Cockburn observes : " The change of line at his 
age was a striking proof of intellectual power and richness. 
But the truth is, that his novels were rather the outpouring 
of old thoughts than new inventions." The force and direct- 
ness, the simplicity and naturalness of the old ballads suited 
Scott well ; and his own great Epics, though polished and 
refined, retained as far as possible the better qualities of the 



* In his Postscript he declares : " So little was I satisfied with my 
production, that I laid it aside in an unfinished state." But, in fact, he 
did so entirely against his own convictions ; and so well was he satisfied 
idth these opening chapters, that he could not be persuaded to part 
with them. 

t While staying with friends in Inverness many years ago, we re- 
member meeting Hiss Laidlaw, and seeing in her withdrawing-room 
the old bureau where the MS. was found, with the *' fishing-tackle" 
still in one of the pigeon-holes. The room also contained several very 
interesting paintings and coloured drawings of the Scott family. 
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ballad. But when he attempted a Romance in prose, h« I 

into the tedious maundering style of some old uov 

read in his youth ; and, worse still, presents us with a. i 

and astonishing style of his own, expressly announce* 

" my natural style of composition," displaying ma 

eccentricities. 

The author's best advisers could not induce hir 
the opening chapters. James Ballantyne was perfed 
right in all his points ; especially in declaring he could] 
see how the hero's " v^ue course c£ reading had , 
him that wavering and unsettled habit of mind" wU 
distinguished him ; or how the reference to Don Qui 
and his studies was any way relevant. Scott's 
are all the more strange and inconsequent, considering H 
his own desultory reading in early youth, which he u 
describing, had not this effect on himself, though he sufFera 
from years of ill-health besides. The novel begins by d 
cussing the title in a long rigmarole, which the nuthorl 
pleased to call " Chapter I. — Introductory." But all € 
can gather from it is, that " Waverley " is a fresh 1 
specially devised by the author to distinguish it from | 
" sentimental names of Belmour, Belville, Belfield, i 
Uelgrave, which have christened pages of inaLity for halCfl 
century past." In saying this, he seems to have forgotM^ 
whence he got the name and character of his hero; yet ^ 
is scarce possible, as be is writing in 1805. Tbey < 
really taken from one of his old favourites, '' Desmoot 
novel in 3 vols., by Charlotte Smith, London, 1792." 
given in the tedious form of letters : in the first, ihe herd 
requests Mr. Lionel Desmond to look aftei her broti 
Mr. Waverley, and says : " He talks of going W the C 
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tinent this smnmery and I wish yon nmy iii(M*t him th(>r«\ 
Yoa could not fail to be of advanta^ to a youii<; iiinn so 
new to the world as he is ; and omi ho iinsc^tthMl in nil his 
plans from temper and habit, that I am «v(>r in jmin lest h(> 
should fall into those errors, &c. . . . It is not his voiith 
or the expensive style in which he sets out that discpiiets me 
so much as that uncommon indecision of mind whicli never 
allows him to know what he will do a moment ))eforo he 
acts : and somehow or other he always contrives, after long 
debates and repeated changes, to adopt the very worst 
scheme of those he has examined." — pp. 4-6.* 

His title seems to have reminded him of the 1)eautiful 
meadow in the Valley of the Wey, which gave name to the 
celebrated Abbey near Farnham in Surrey, the first seat of 
the Cistercians in England ; and induced him to make the 
home of his hero in the neighbourhood of Moore Park, 
the home of Sir William Temple and Swift. 

Emerging from the sleepy hollow of Waverley Honour, 
we plod somewhat heavily through the next thirty -three 
chapters; and have to skip a good deal, especially some 
fearful banquets, " festivals of the Picts and Scots ; rude 
plenty and coarse splendour, with noise instead of conversa- 
tion, and a tumult of obstructive dependents." In fact, the 



* "In acknowledgment of many pleasant hours derived from the 
perosal of Mrs. Smith's works," Scott included her in his " British 
Novelists," and prefixed a memoir. The introduction to the " Monas- 
tery" refers to the " Old Manor House," considered her best novel. 
The connexion between the Waverleys and the old novels remains to 
be traced, and offers a promising field for research. But we should 
certainly not recommend a " search through the interminable volumes 
of the Grand Cyrus," on the chance of finding the original of that 
passage in " Ivanhoe " referred to by the author in vol. ii., ch. 8, p. 137. 
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tale is more or less tedious till the hero's arrival in Edin- 
burgh, and presentation to the Prince. Then the real 
interest and power of the novel begin, maintaining its 
spirit and freshness through thirty chapters,* closing with 
the tragedy at Carlisle. 

We have seen that Scott was subject to strange halluci- 
nations as to his novel proceedings — ^here is another and 
most amusing instance. In his inmost heart he believed 
there was not a dull page or dull line in the book : but if 
others thought otherwise, he would have them know there 
was method in the dulness — it was intentional ; he wished to 
avoid the common mistake of making the first volume 
interesting ; he kept his best for the last. Those are his 
words to his friend Mr. Morritt on July 24: '^As to 
* Waverley,' I will play Sir Fretful for once, and assure you 
that / left the story to flag in the first volume on purpose ; 
the second and third have rather more bustle and interest. I 
wished to avoid the ordinary error of novel writers, whose 
first volume is usually their best." We see that he was not 
joking, but in sober earnest when he said this, which makes 
it all the funnier. The mystifications he delighted in, while 
they imposed on no one, certainly muddled and mystified his 
own mind. And his familiarity with legal fictions and 
quibbles and special pleading helped him in weaving the 
tangled webs in which he involved himself. Thus in a 



♦ It should be noted, however, that the "unexpected embarrass- 
ment," which occupies ch. 48 and part of ch, 50, arises from one of the 
Baron's tiresome freaks. On the other hand, the only humorous and 
amusing episode in the novel occurs a little before Waverley's arrival in 
EdinhuTgh, viz, : the "Incident" of the Gifted Gilfillan and the pedlar, 
so well told in vol, ii, ch. 7. 
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Breach of Promise ease, the defendant pleads, Urst, there 
was no promise or engagement whatever ; and secondly, that 
if there were, the plaintiff herself broke it off. Or, in a 
Libel case, the defendant pleads that his words have not the 
meaning ascribed to them, but are innocent of offence ; 
secondly, that if they have that meaning, they are perfectly 
tnie and justifiable. 

The novel gives some curious pictures of the coarse and 
barbarous manners of the time prevailing among men of 
rank and refinement and culture ; particularly the ^' Ban- 
quet" scene described in ch. 11. After celebrating "the 
orgies of Bacchus" most amply at Tully-Veolan Manor 
House, the host and his party adjourn to the village pot- 
house and renew their orgies there, which end in a drunken 
brawl. But this proceeding was not peculiar to the time ; 
Lord Cockburn confirms the truth of Scott's picture by the 
practice prevailing some fifty years later. " The Duke of 
Buccleuch was living at Dalkeith ; Henry Dundas at Mel- 
ville; Kobert Dundas, the Lord Advocate, at Arniston; 
Hepburn of Clerkington at Middleton, and several of the 
rest of the aristocracy of Midlothian within a few miles ; all 
with their families and luxurious houses ; yet had they, to 
the number of twelve or sixteen, congregated iu this wretched 
ale-house for a day of freedom and jollity. We found them 
roaring and singing and laughing in a low-roofed room 
scarcely large enough to hold them, with wooden chairs and 
a sanded floor."* 

But not merely in the opening chapters, in many other 
places besides we are struck with certain strange and 

* "Memorials of his Time," Edinburgh, 1856. 



et 
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unhappy peculiarities of the author's mind, deeply rooted in 
his nature. With all his magnificent genius, soaring intellect, 
and romantic imagination, Scott had a ponderous tendency,* 
which at times weighed him down to the dust, and placed 
him on a level with the Bradwardines, Jedediahs, and other 
intolerable bores he loved to describe. With all his bright 
and glorious gifts, he had pre-eminently the " gift of tedious- 
ness,"t and worse still, a positive craze for ponderous fooling, 
the dreariest pleasantry, and most uncouth pedantry. But 
"it was his nature to," he exulted in it: others have it 
unconsciously, he exercised and indulged it deliberately, 
gave full play to this element of his nature. Thus, in 
ch. 24, he dilates on a Highland hunting feast in a 
fashion which can scarcely be surpassed in absurdity ; 
apparently personating some foolish guest as full of pedan- 



♦ Visible in his face, which was vacant and heavy in repose when 
not lighted up by emotion of thought or feeling. Thus, in her ** Becol- 
lections of Society/' Lady Clementina Davies tells us : "In Edinburgh 
[in 1811-12] I often met Sir Walter Scott, and he taught me to play at 
chess. Never can I forget his kind but somewhat heavy-featured 
countenance, nor the sound of his friendly voice with its broad Scotch 
accent.** See also Mr. Bobert Chambers* " Life of Sir W. S.,** appended 
to Edinburgh Journal, vol. i., paragraph on his " Personal Appear- 
ance " at close. The general uncouthness of Scott's outward man, and 
the striking peculiarities of his appearance as he took his walks abroad, 
are brought out most fully and vividly in Kay's Edinburgh Portraits, 
and in *' The Maclise Portrait Gallery." See Mr. Bates' edition of 1883, 
containing the 81 portraits and groups originally published in Fraser^s 
Magazine, 1830-38, under the title of " A Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters." 

t " What a gift had John Halsebach, professor at Vienna, in tedious- 
ness ! who being to expound the Prophet Isaiah to his auditors, read 
twenty-one yeaxs on the first chapter, and yet finished it not." — Fuller's 
Holy State/' iu 9. 
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try as of whisky. After detailing the bill of fare in all its 
barbaric profusion, taken from that prosy old antiquary, 
Bobert Lindsay of Pitscottie, describing James, the Fifth's 
hunting feast of 1528, he maunders on as follows : — ^* Besides 
the particulars which may be thence gleaned for this High- 
land feast (the splendour of which induced the Pope's 
Legate to dissent from an opinion which he had hitherto 
held, that Scotland, namely, was the — the — the latter end of 
the world) — besides these, might I not illuminate my pages 
with Taylor the Water Poet's hunting in the braes of 
Mar ? " Is this intended to represent the hiccough of the 
repleted guest, or the hesitation of the highlander to allow 
that he lived in ultima Thulef We must leave this 
critical point to the reader's discernment. After " illumi- 
nating " his pages with Taylor's doggerel, the author winds 
up his long rigmarole with a chuckle of satisfaction :— *' But 
without further tyranny over my readers, or display of the 
extent of my own reading, I shall content myself with 
borrowing a simple incident from the memorable hunting 
at Lude, commemorated in the ingenious Mr. Gunn's Essay 
on the Caledonian Harp,*" and so proceed in my story with 
all the brevity that mi/ natural style of compo- 
sition, partaking of what scholars call the periphrastic 
and ambagitory,t and the vulgar the circumbendibus, will 
permit me." 

Such stuff, and expressed in such a style, is a curious 
phenomenon, especially in a disciple of the great masters 

* As to this " incident," the editors, like the author, leave us in the 
lurch: Scott must have cancelled it, forgetting to cancel tK<%^ 
** borrowing." 

t " Ambagitory expressions." — " 'WoodaX^cVLj' Oo.. ^,'v:^'^. 
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Dryden, Defoe, and Swift : it proceeds from that mental 
excitement which at times overpowered his good sense. 
He had no control or command of his genius ; whether 
good or bad, it commanded him. Indeed, he personally 
preferred the ignis fatuus, but happily his better genius 
prevailed on the whole. His native language was the 
Lowland Scots, with a mixture of the N'orthumbrian 
dialect, but when he comes to English he delights in 
all sorts of barbarous ** dictionary words " and uncouth 
" inkhorn terms," * some of which are not English at all ; 
such as obfuscate,^ sensorium,% ohsecrate^\ ohtestatioriy sise^ 
rary^W succedaneouSy &c. But what need to multiply in- 
stances ? a man who calls a wheelbarrow a monoiroch % 
beats Holofernes himself. This comes out even in the 
" Tales of a Grandfather," written for a child, which abound 
in what schoolboys call ** jaw-breakers." We remember 
once setting a boy of nine or ten to read out some chapters 
of it, when the poor child actually choked over it, and the 



* Sir Thos. "Wilson, in his " Art of Ehetorique," London, 1653, rightly 
places first of all simplicity of style : " Among other lessons, this should 
first be learned, that we never affect any strange inkhorn terms, but 
speak as is commonly received." The title seems merely clerical : the 
author became Dean of Durham. 

t "Placed high above the clouds of passion which might obfus- 
cate the intellects of meaner females." — Ch. 14. 

X "These reflections passed like the stings of scorpions through 
Waverley*s sensorium.'* — Ch. 31. 

§ " In vain Andrew Fairservice employed his lungs in ohsecrating 
a share of Dougal's protection." — " K. B.," ch. 31. 

II " Master Holdenough threw himself in the way of the supposed 
spectre, and attacked it with such a siserary of Latin as might have 
scared the devil himself." — "Woodstock," ch. 10. 
f See the opening of " Aunt Margarets "MixroT." 
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book had to be laid aside. And yet, as he says of his 
Euphuist, he could speak plain English well enough when 
he liked. 

In his biographies and Quarterly articles his style is un- 
exceptionable ; it is only in his novels, he gives way to all 
his freaks and eccentricities. 

Admirable as it is in part, and ranking high among the 
novels, " Waverley " is in many respects the most faulty of 
all that are of any account. In this, his first effort, the 
great novelist appears at once at his best and at his worst : 
here his eccentricities are more glaring and obtrusive, and are 
combined in greater variety than elsewhere. For instance, 
in the opening and conclusion ; in the inanity of his hero ; 
in his cumbrous style and mannerism, in his tedious digres- 
sions, pedantry, and boredom. 

Of the two heroines, domestic and political, the former is 
kept from beginning to end in the background. "The 
character of Kose is less finished than the author at one 
time intended ; but I believe the characters of humour grew 
upon his liking to the prejudice of the more elevated kind; 
and he himself thinks Macwheeble the best drawn character 
in the book." Thus Ballantyne writes to Miss Edgeworth 
in November 1814. 

But however slight and undeveloped the sketch of this 
pretty Scotch rosebud, it is drawn with great delicacy and 
discrimination ; and putting together the few traits and 
indications of character scattered here and there, we find 
that the whole makes a very suggestive and beautiful por- 
trait. Shy and retiring, gentle, unselfish, and loving. Rose 
had a high, brave, and noble spirit, and was capable of 
energy and decision, and even ** daring resolution," when 
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occasion required. Then her devotion to her good-natured 
but most tiresome father, and her long unrequited affection 
for Waverley, is finely brought out. It is only discovered 
at the close how much she * has done for him, and what an 
active part she has taken in his welfare. See the ^' Explana- 
tion" in ch. 65. Altogether, she is one of the few of 
Scott's heroines who are really interesting and loveable. 

The noble-minded, high-souled Flora, so enthusiastic, 
devoted, unselfish, is so fully portrayed as to need little 
comment. Her generous kindness to Bose brings out most 
strikingly her goodness of heart, as well as her good sense 
and her wisdom. The two so diverse, yet so admirable 
each in her way, serve as a charming foil to each other, and 
remind us somewhat of Minna and Brenda in '^ The Pirate." 

As for Waverley, the author writes to Mr. Morritt : — 
<' The hero is a sneaking piece of imbecility ; and if he had 
married Flora, she would have set him up upon the chimney- 
piece as Count Borowlaski's wife used to do with him. I 
am a bad hand at depicting a hero properly so called, and 
have an unfortunate propensity for the dubious characters 
of borderers, buccaneers, highland robbers, and all others of 
a Bobin Hood description." And so in his Quarterly article 
he declares that, to serve the exigencies of his plot, '^ be 
hesitates not to sacrifice poor Waverley." The real fact 
being that he found both the name and character of his hero 
ready-made to his hand, and employed him as '' the mere 
king of a chess-board, advanced, withdrawn, exposed, or 
protected at the pleasure of the player." 

Scott seems determined that no one shall outdo him in 

depreciating and vituperating his unfortunate hero. But 

tlils was biB favourite mode of meeting attack. All the 
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same it must be allowed that Waverlej's change of sides in 
love and war is brought about so naturally and ingeniously 
that in the same circumstances many young men by no 
means of a weak and wavering character would have done 
exactly the same. Moreover, in the course of his career, 
the author vastly improves the character of his hero, as he 
points out in the chapter near the close, entitled '' Desola- 
lation." Waverley returns to Scotland in disguise soon 
after Culloden at the risk of his life, hoping to see or hear 
something of Bose. ^^ It was evening when he approached 
the village of TuUy-Yeolan, with feelings and sentiments — 
how different from those which attended his first entrance ! 
Then, life was so new to him that a dull or disagreeable 
day was one of the greatest misfortunes which his imagina- 
tion anticipated, and it seemed to him that his time should 
only be devoted to elegant or amusing study, and relieved 
by social or youthful frolic. Now, how changed, how sad- 
dened, yet how elevated was his character within the course 
of a very few months ! Danger and misfortune are rapid, 
though severe, teachers.'* 

Towards the close of ** Waverley," Scott begins to drop 
the titles of his chapters (which is much to be regretted), 
and substitute mottoes chiefly poetical or proverbial ; a prac- 
tice continued in the other novels, excepting " St. Eonan's " 
and " Quentin Durward." The last chapter is entitled " A 
Postscript, which should have been a Preface." This opens 
the question of " Forewords " : in " Waverley," especially, 
these are very formidable, occupying no less than 118 pages in 
A. Even for people who do read Prefaces, this is intolerable : 
the mere attempt to read Scott's Introductions is enough to 
give any man a flt of indigestion, and make him bilious 
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besides. That of 1829 is a rare and happy exception, being 
brief and to the point; it would be amplv sufficient for 
preface. The General Preface to the novels should be 
printed in a separate volume, followed by the Quarterly 
article on " Tales of My Landlord," which Scott wrote in 
conjunction with his friend Erskine. Then might follow the 
Adolphus Letters, and other choice specimens of Oriticism, 
including what is given by Lockhart, who observes in the 
close of hfs immortal work : ^' I have little doubt that the 
best of these Critical Essays will in due time be collected 
together, and accompany a general edition of his writings.'* 
Anyway, the " Appendix to the General Preface," occupying 
56 pages in A, might well be omitted altogether, as serving 
no useful purpose whatever. It was a mistake to print it 
at all after 1829, and yet all succeeding editions have been 
choked with it. If retained, it should be transferred to the 
end, as in D. 

As for the " Illustrations," we shall only speak of two, 
and leave the rest for critics of "catholic taste." The 
Baeburn Portrait prefixed to B is a miserable affair ; a 
stolid, staring, sullen face. In that curious production, 
** Peter's Letters," which he published anonymously in 
1819,* Lockhart observes : " Never was any physiognomy 

* Mr. Douglas says : " * Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk/ it is under- 
stood, were written by Lockhart and Wilson. There is no first edition , 
and the * second' was published in 3 vols, in October 1819; but they 
had been partly printed in the 23rd and 24th numbers of Blackivood's 
Magazine" — Scott's " Familiar Letters," vol. ii, p. 39. A letter to Lock- 
hart of July 1819 acknowledges a presentation copy; another of 
October 1820 refers to an action brought by the proprietor of the 
Black 3u\l Inn, Edinburgh, against the publisher of " Peter's Letters," in 
respect of a passage in vol. i. p. 4, descnbmg \t as a '* cTO^<iftd, wiisy. 
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treated with more scanty justice by the portrait painters 
and jet^ after all, I must confess it is of a kind that scarcely 
falls within the limits of their art,'* — Vol. ii. p. 301. And 
when he himself gives us what he considers " a very fair 
sketch" of Scott, he portrays him (then forty-eight) as a heavy, 
overgrown lout of twenty-four or twenty-five, with a sort of 
seal-like face (pp. 335, 351). N"o wonder Charles Scott de- 
nounced it as a caricature of his father. The best portrait 
of Sir "Walter in his animated moods is that by J. W. Gordon, 
painted in March 1830; which, though taken so late and 
under such great disadvantage, only a month after his para- 
lytic attack, is a speaking likeness. The heavy-featured face 
twinkles with genial drollery and shrewd sagacity blended 
together. Mr. Robert Chambers preferred this portrait to 
all others. It is admirably engraved in the monotome 
Lockhart published by Messrs. Black in 1851. 

The waterfall scene in ch. 22,* in which Flora sings to 
her harp, Scott allows " has been justly censured as too 
theatrical and affected for the ladylike simplicity of her 
character; but something may be allowed to her French 
education." The exquisite engraving from Stephanoffs 
fine design, which forms the frontispiece of A, emphasises 
the criticism. The designs in B and D are in strongest 
and most ludicrous contrast; they belong, apparently, to 
the "impressionist" school (one of the eccentricities of 
our times), and in primitive simplicity and naivete &nd in 



shabbyi uncomfortable inn." Mr. Douglas, p. 98, tells us the case was 
compromised for 400/. The passage was cancelled, and the work re- 
issued as the 3rd edition, 1819. 

* Ledard waterfall, near upper Loch Ard, is described in Dr. 
Graham's Perthshire sketches, p. 188. 
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serious grotesque rival the quaintest illustrations of the 
old chap-books.* 

It is not easy for people of the present or previous 
generation to imagine the sensation this novel produced 
in Scotland. Lord Cockburn says: "Except the first 
opening of the Edinburgh Review^ no work that has 
appeared in my time made such an instant and universal 
impression. It is curious to remember it. The unex- 
pected newness of the thing, the profusion of original 
characters, the Scotch language, Scotch scenery, Scotch 
men and women, and the graphic force of the descriptions, 
all struck us with an electric shock of delight. If the 
concealment of the authorship of the novels was intended 
to make mystery heighten their effect, it completely suc- 
ceeded." The interest, indeed, was intense, and was at 
once personal and national, coming home more or less to 
the personal and family experience of all. The author 
expected it would not be popular in the South, "as much 
of the humour, if there be any, is local and even pro- 
fessional." Yet English minds could appreciate the ex- 
cellence of those thirty chapters, where Scott's genius 
soars above his "local and professional humour" to 
heights of historical and universal interest; and frees 
itself from the heavy atmosphere of fog and mist which 

* The paper in Belgravia of September 1894, on the Tautphoeus 
novels, raises the question whether ideal illustration be at all desirable 
in novels, unless in those of a comic or humorous kind. But of 
course this is rank heresy, dead against the current of popular opinion, 
which has set in strongly in favour of universal, unlimited, indiscrimi- 
nate illustration. The result is, that good novels are hopelessly dis- 
£ffured, and we pay for their disfigurement by increased cost and 
Inferior type. 
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obscured it. Many were struck by his picture of charac- 
ters and manners belonging to the time and peculiar to Scot- 
land. For such, " Waverley " had all the force and freshness 
of a revelation, producing a feeling of amazement on re- 
flecting that what belongs to a semi-savage state of society 
in remote ages or distant lands, actually existed and took 
place in recent times and in their own island. As Scott 
observes in his ** Epistle " of N'ovember 1817, prefixed to 
" Ivanhoe " : "It is not above sixty or seventy years since 
the whole north of Scotland was under a state of govern- 
ment nearly as simple and as patriarchal as those of 
our good allies the Mohawks and Iroquois ; * yet even 
within these thirty years, such an infinite change has 
taken place in the manners of Scotland, that men look 
back upon the habits of their immediate ancestors, as in 
England they do on those of the period of the Bevolu- 
tion.'' It was a desire to see the vestiges of this wild 
patriarchal life, that fired the enthusiasm of Johnson, and 
led him at the age of sixty- four to ^dsit the Highlands, 
twenty-seven years after Culloden. Yes, as Scott said, 
" « Waverley ' embraced tlie age of our fathers." He him- 
self had known and conversed with actors in the scenes he 
described; the most memorable being "the late Alexander . 
Stewart of Invernahyle,*' immortalised in the Introduction. 
In his tale of the Forty-five he embodied the familiar 

* He sometimes speaks of Highland shealings as " wigwams/' as in 
ch. 37 : " There was no appearance of a floor of any kind ; the walls 
were composed of loose stones and turf, and the thatch of branches of 
trees. The fire was in the centre, and filled the whole wigwam with 
smoke, which escaped as much through the door as by a cli^<i?&}.»:c: 
aperture in the roof." And we have Luc^Vi^ "^^.^iKX-^va.^^ -^'^^csv vcl 
"BobEo7,"ch. 34. 
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stories of his youth, and drew not from printed records, 
but from oral narratives, including ** many excellent stories " 
he had from Q-eorge Constable, the original of his " Anti- 
quary." 

Still less can we imagine the delight of his intimate 
friends, who recognized him in page after page of his 
novel. Thus Mr. Morritt writes : " We have finished 
* Waverley ' ; how could you have hoped 1 should not 
discover you ? I heard you tell half the anecdotes before 
— some turns you owe to myself; and no doubt most of 
your friends must have the same sort of thing to say." 
Miss Clephane in like manner : " The turn of the phrases 
in many places is so peculiarly yours, that I fancy I hear 
your voice repeating them. But why did not the author 
allow me to be his Gaelic dragoman ? Oh Mr. — whoever 
you are, you might have safely trusted M. M. C." 

Scott began with a Komance inspired by the Jacobite 
enthusiasm which from first to last so strongly moved him.* 
That the Young Chevalier, with all the defects of his race 
and of his education, started with good impulses, generous 
and patriotic feelings, and at first was not wholly unworthy 
of this enthusiasm, is evidenced by history and well set 
forth in this novel. For instance, we may refer to the 
medal he struck just before his departure from France 
for Scotland in 1745. It presents the bust of "Charles, 
Prince of Wales," and on the reverse, Britannia standing 
on the seashore awaiting the arrival of an approaching 



* " The Jacobite enthusiasm of the 1 8th century, particularly during 
the rebellion of 1745, afforded a theme, perhaps the finest that could be 
selected, for Fiction founded upon real or probable incident." — ^Introd. 
to ''JRedgauDtlet." 
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fleet; with the motto, Amor et JSpes. This medal was 
circulated among his adherents at home, and in 1748 
widely circulated in France. On the Prince de Conte 
one day expressing surprise at the design of the medal, as 
the British Navy was no very good friend to him, he 
replied, " That may be, but I am, nevertheless, the friend 
of the Fleet against all its enemies. The glory of England 
I shall always regard as my own, and her glory rests on 
her navy." • 

The origin of the story is given in the brief and ex- 
cellent Introduction of 1829. As an historical novel 
depicting a memorable crisis of our national history, it is 
a masterly and magnificent work of commanding genius, 
most instructive, most valuable, most interesting. How 
various, how individual, how lifelike the portraits in 
this wonderful Komance, never to be forgotten while 
memory lasts! The original of Fergus Maclvor, the 
most striking portrait of all, is unknown. But there are 
two Scots officers of historical note in the opposite camp 
who are far more interesting, and engage our deepest 
sympathies. The first of these. Colonel Gardiner, was 
distinguished not only for his military career, but for the 
singular interest of his character and personal history, 
which became widely known through the memoirs pub- 
by Doddridge two years after his death.f Yet, strange to 

* See Catalogue of the Stuart Exhibition of 1889, p. 210, No. 270 : 
compare No. 295, p. 215. 

t His conversion was marvellous and sudden as S. Paul's ; but Scott 
** had a strange defiance of the marvellous," having no sense of the 
unseen world, and would not give the Vision simply as rel3i*ftA^^\s«& 
must needs bring forward "the ingemow'a 13^. 'SK!<5t>«t\."'^ \k> «»^ss&ss. *->^» 
away hy hk "philosophy." 
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Bay, Scott suppressed the name of ^Hhis gallant and ex- 
cellent man," and only introduced it in his last edition. 
He was born at Carriden in West Lothian, in January 
1688, and fell in the battle of Prestonpans, September 21st, 
1745. The glimpses we get of him in "Waverley" are 
few, but exceedingly interesting. The other is Colonel 
Whiteford, immortalized in the tale as " Col. Talbot." 
He bears the palm in this Highland Valhalla, the best 
and noblest of all its heroes, the one we most delight to 
meet and converse with. It may also be observed that in 
this noble-minded man and in his charming wife, Lady 
Emily, we have a type of married life such as Scott 
has not given elsewhere. There is another very pleas- 
ing portrait, that of the humane and heavenly-minded 
pastor of Cairnvreckan, who befriended Waverley ; " good 
Mr. Morton," whose memory formed an era in the annals 
of his parish : — 

** His eyes diffiised a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his face.'' 

Though a Calvinist minister, " he taught the Gospel rather 
than the Law." Mercy and long-suffering were the 
grounds of his teaching, and he never wearied in his 
efforts to overcome evil with good. 

Among Scott's high and happy gifts was a fine percep- 
tion of the {analogies and correspondences between things 
outward and things inward, soul and body, the world 
and man : a rare genius for metaphoric illustration. Thus, 
at the close of ch. 18, describing Fergus Maclvor and 
reading his physiognomy, he sums up: "In short, the 
countenaDce oi the chieftain resembled a smiling summer's 
dajr, in which, notwithstanding, we are i&8A<& «ieiisMfc Xyj 
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slight but certain signs that it may thunder and lighten 
before the close of the evening." And in ch. 29 he 
shows that distance lends enchantment to the view, whether 
outward or inward, whether of natural scenery or the 
scenery of heart and mind. After the parting at Bally- 
Brough: ^'Edward paced on under the painful yet not 
altogether bitter feelings which separation and uncertainty 
produce in the mind of a youthful lover. Distance, in 
truth, produces in idea the same effect as in real perspective. 
Objects are softened, rounded, and rendered doubly grace- 
ful; the harsher and more ordinary points of character 
are mellowed down, and those remembered are the outlines 
that mark sublimity, grace, or beauty. There are mists, too, 
in the mental as well as the natural horizon, to conceal 
what is less pleasing in distant objects, and there are happy 
lights upon those points that can profit by illumination. 
Waverley forgot Flora's prejudices in her magnanimity, 
and almost pardoned her indifference to himself when he 
recollected the grand object which filled her soul.'* And 
so in his " Journal " of April 8th, 1826 : " Ah, that Dis- 
tance ! What a magician for conjuring up scenes of joy or 
sorrow, smoothing all asperities, reconciling all incongrui- 
ties, doubling every effect by the influence of the imagi- 
nation ! " 

The story opens in Surrey in the spring of 1745, with 
the hero leaving home to join his regiment quartered in 
Dundee. In summer he goes on leave to visit Tully- 
Veolan,* in Perthshire, on the Highland border; after which 

* "In the summer of 1793, Scott visited Oraighall, in Perthshire, 
the seat of the Battrays, a family related to Mr. Clerk, who accompanied 
him. From the position of this striking place, as Mr. Clerk at once 

C 
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we have his adventures in the Perthshire Highlands, and 
his becoming involved in the Jacobite rising. Charles 
Edward raised his standard at Glenfinnan, August 19thy 
and the battle of Prestonpans took place September 21st, 
followed by his triumphant return to Holvrood. Then 
came the taking of Carlisle in November, the council of 
war at Derby on the 5th of December, and the skirmish at 
Clifton on the 18th. The decisive battle of CuUoden was 
fought on the 16th of April 1746 ; and the story closes a 
few months after, thus occupying little more than a year. 

Had this tale of the Forty-five closed with the scene at 
Carlisle, it would have had a fitting and forcible ending, 
condoning, in some measure, the feeble and foolish be- 
ginning ; however, the present conclusion, though a tedious 
and clumsy addition, chiefiy intended for the glorification 
of the Baron and his Bailie, the two bores or *^ characters 
of humour," only occupies two chapters, and we might have 
had six. 

"Rob Roy." 

What Scott originally intended to call this novel, we 
know not; the title was suggested by Constable, on the 
ground that " the name of the real hero would be the best 

perceived, and as the author afterwards confessed to him, that of Tully- 
Veolan was very faithfully copied ; though in the description of the 
house and gardens many features were adopted from Bruntsfield and 
Bavelstone. Mr. Clerk told me that he went through the first chapters 
of * "Waverley ' without more than a vague suspicion of the author ; 
but when he read the arrival at Tully-Veolan, his suspicion was at once 
converted into certainty.'^ Lockhart's record should be added to the 
Author's note in the novel. Mr. Chambers suggests Traquair House, in 
JPeebleesbire, with its two bears on the avenue gate, as a striking counter- 
part of TWiy- Veolan. 
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name for the book." " Nay," replied Scott, " never let 
me have to write up to a name : jou know I have generally 
adopted a title that told nothing." However, he gave way 
in the end. But Bob Boy, though the chief historical 
character in the novel, is not " the hero." The word must 
be taken in its conventional sense, to signify the person 
who^whether good, bad, or indifferent— occupies the central 
position in a story; around whom all the circumstances 
and events of the tale revolve. Had he been left to him- 
self he would perhaps have called it, " Frank Ossulton : * a 
tale of the year Fifteen." 

The sixth of the Waverleys appeared 31st December 
1817, and was started with a sham " Advertisement." The 
so-called "Introduction," prefixed in 1829, is simply an 
account of the robber, his tribe, and his family; but his 
part in the novel is quite as subordinate as that of Donald 
Bawn, the robber in ** Waverley," or Bobin Hood in 
" Ivanhoe." It fact, it is merely an overgrown Note, and 
ought to be placed at the end. It has some interesting 
matter, but is intolerably tedious and diffuse; and yet 
with all this prolixity the author is unable to give the 
dates of the birth and death of his hero : these we have 
supplied in the appendix. 

In the opening scenes between Frank and his father, 
Scott evidently introduced reminiscences of his own appren- 
ticeship. The elder Scott, who was a great martinet, and 
moreover had a Turkish contempt for literature, is exactly 
reproduced in the hero's father; the only difference being 

* The name is so pronounced, and by some branches of the family 
so spelt. 

c 2 
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that one was a lawyer and the other a merchant. The 
verses slipped in among Frank's business papers, which 
unfortunately dropped out and were discovered, no doubt 
belong to that very period, and with slight alteration the 
first couplet was afterwards inserted in *^ Marmion " : 

" for the voice of that wild horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne ! ** ♦ 

^< < Fontarabian echoes!' said my father, with the most 
bitter irony ; ^ the Fontarabian Fair would have been more 
to the purpose.'" 

Surprising things sometimes turn up in Glossaries, but 
that in D gives more scope for surprise, supplying not 
merely the meanings of words, but explanations of every- 
thing else and a few things besides. In this remarkable 
Glossary we have the following entry : ** Fontarabian Fair^ 
literally a marriage market, held at Fontarabia at the 
western end of the Pyrenees." It is a pity the Glossarist 
did not "condescend on" particulars and authorities for 
this amazing piece of information. We happen to know the 
melancholy old Basque town Fuenterrabid, but neither on 
the spot nor anywhere else ever heard of this marriage 
market. The austere man of business referring to such a 
fair makes it all the more absurd. 

At the close of ch. 5 we read of " steps which clattered 
like those in the statue of the FesHn de pierre" The 
allusion is forced and far-fetched, and the author's note needs 



* Waverley in like manner "perused the numerous romantic 
poems which from the days of Pulci have been a favourite exercise of 
the wits of Italy." Scott told Mr. Cheney in May 1832, that " he had 

formerly made it a practice to read the * Orlando ' of Boiardo and the 

' Orlando * ofArioato once every year.'* 
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supplementing : " Now called Don Juan.'* [Moliferc's play, 
which appeared in 1665, was taken from the Convidado de 
Piedra of Qtibriel Tellez, who wrote under the name of 
Tirso de Molina.] 

At the close of eh. 24 Mr. Jarvie proposes to Frank to 
" gang up to the college," and slyly recommends him to ** read 
a spell of the worthy Mr. Zachary Boyd's translation o' the 
Scriptures — ^better poetry need nane to be." Scott had in 
mind the parodies by Tom Brown, usually quoted as speci- 
mens of the " Flowers of Zion," or ** Zacharie Boyd's Bible 
especially the lines from ** Pharaoh's Tyranny and Death 



s 



" And wasn't Pharaoh a saucy rascal, 
That wouldn't let the Children of Israel, their wives 
And little ones, their flocks and herds, go 
Out into the wilderness forty days, 
To eat' the Pascal?" 

Mr. Gabriel Neil is very indignant at these improvements 
on his favourite author, though real improvements they are ; so 
we cull a genuine flower from the ^^ Lamentation of Jonah 
in the whale's belly ** : 

" What house is this, where's neither fire nor candle. 
Where I no thing but fishes' guts do handle ? " * 

In the Bailie's discourse of Glasgow trade in the opening 
of ch. 26, Scott has in mind Defoe's anonymous "Tour 
through the Islands of Great Britain," 3 vols., 1724-7. 
Mr. Robert Chambers, in his " Illustrations of the Author 
of * Waverley,' '* gives some extracts which ought to be ap- 
pended to the notes on the chapter. He quotes them for 

* Z. B.'s Bible still remains in MS., but Mr. Neil has given some 
extracts ; see his publications of 1831 and 1855. 
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various reasons, but chiefly to exemplify ** the use which the 
Author of Waverley makes of old books in his fictitious nar-' 
ratives." Mr. Lang declares "the Tour is not in the 
Abbotsford Catalogue " ; but he will find it under <* Defoe." 

We shall add a few notes on the text. In the Intro- 
duction of 1829, we read : ^ Upon the Restoration^ an in- 
fluence inimical to this unfortunate clan, said to be the 
same which afterwards dictated the Massacre of Glencoe, 
occasioned the re-enaction of the penal statutes against the 
MacGregors." This manifest error is retained in B and D, 
but in D " Revolution " is added in brackets. At the dose, 
" Rob R07 is said to have survived 1738 " ; the right date, 
1733, had been previously given, and the misprint is cor- 
rected in D, but not in B. In ch. 10 occurs a dislocation 
of the text never corrected ; we should read : ^* * Mr. Rash- 
leigh,' I said, < Miss Vernon has recommended me to return 
my thanks to you for,* " &c. In ch. 14, " Thornton resented 
internally the interference^ which he knew not how to pre- 
vent or interrupt." The right word, "intercourse," has 
never been given. In ch. 26 " the Son of Sirach " 
still takes the place of Solomon; the reference is not to 
Ecclus., but Eccles. x. 20. Glossary D confirms the error, 

Scott took up Waverley as a puppet made for his purpose, 
and used him as such throughout; but treated him better 
than he intended, gave him more energy of purpose and 
action than suited the spoiled home-bred lad, the lackadaisical 
dreamer he described, with a character so essentially weak 
and wavering. Not so with Frank, who suffers much from the 
author's caprice. He is described as a fine, generous, manly 
young fellow of decided character, both before and after his 
visit to Cub Castle ; but there \l^ is n<j\xo\\7 ttwas£oirmed and 
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degraded. And yet this episode is the turning-point of the 
story ! Daring this visit Frank is represented as Waverley 
over again, but on a much lower level ; both are mere boys, 
unlicked cubs, and their ** love " mere calf love. Frank has 
seen more of the world, and has more character, but is not 
the better for it : gives little sign of anything estimable,' 
seems deficient in all that makes character interesting. He 
certainly cuts a very contemptible figure in the old N'orth- 
umbrian Hall, to which (in Scott's stilted phrase) he was 
consigned by " the sentence of forisfamiliation pronounced '* 
by his father. His inordinate vanity and his rodomontade 
rhymes seem to be his ruling passion and his chief occupation 
in life. Not to dwell on his drunken folly, which even 
Waverley avoided under similar circumstances, the reader is 
disgusted with his treatment of Diana ; his clumsy, clownish, 
stilted compliments forced on her again and again ; his base, 
ungenerous suspicions and impeitinent jealousies ; his prying 
curiosity, more impertinent still ; his utter want of the rever- 
ence and humility of true love, or the generous chivalry of a 
noble nature. Under happier circumstances, a fine-hearted, 
high*spirited girl like Diana would have had nothing to do 
with such a pitiful cur ; but in her forlorn position, with no 
other companions but her cousins, one a melodramatic villain, 
the others a set of ourang-outangs, she ** could not afford to 
throw away even the ungrateful and selfish" who had a 
spark of humanity in them. But this treatment of Frank is 
so unnatural, so inconsistent with all that goes before and 
that follows, that we can only regard it as a freak of the 
author's, who for the nonce turns a manly and promising 
hero into a contemptible puppy. 

The only agreeable episode during his Northumbrian visit. 
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and the only one where Frank appears at all like himself, is 
the memorable ride with Diana to Ingle wood Place and back 
again, occupying three chapters (7-9) in the novel. The 
whole scene, the ride there, the genial Justice himself, and all 
that occurs in connexion with him, and during the ride back 
to the Hall, is perhaps the most delightful and diverting in 
the whole Waverley series, and is certainly unique— we have 
nothing else like it. 

Xext to Catharine Seyton, Diana Vernon is the most 
original and captivating of Scott^s heroines. The two are 
essentially different ; besides, Diana, tho playful, has nothing 
of the child or child-like about her ; her character is formed 
and matured; however, they have, in common, energy of 
character and vivacity of spirit and feeling ; they both, and 
they only, give us a glimpse of a lively, clever, spirited girl 
of his own day, equally belonging to the social life of our 
times. 

It is strange that with all the bright, lively girls Scott 
had known more or less intimately, and whose friendship 
and society he so much enjoyed, he never reproduced them 
and their pleasant society in his novels. But it was quite 
out of his line. Miss Cranstoun, one of his dearest and most 
attached friends, the confidante of his one and only love 
affair, was believed by Captain Basil Hall to be the original 
of Diana ; the lady herself must have given him some hint 
of the kind on her death-bed ; and certainly some of her 
letters look like it and suggest that certain characteristics of 
Diana were borrowed from " this romantic creature,'* as 
Lockhart calls her ; but he decidedly negatives the notion. 

" Rob Roy " is on the whole greatly superior to " Waverley,** 
not being heavy or tedious, and a\)Ouii^iig \tx «bm\\smg and 
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humorous scenes, of which " Waverley '* is almost wholly 
devoid. As a most fascinating and powerful romance, we 
should place it high in the first class. The historical hero 
is sketched with a masterly hand, and the sketch, so far as 
it goes, is generally considered to be in keeping with what is 
known of him. Rob Roy was certainly " a man of inco- 
herent transactions " (to use Angus M<^Diarmid's phrase for 
a robber *), but in the novel we see him for the most part in 
his better aspects. The inimitable Bailie Jarvie is Scott's 
most perfect delineation of a shrewd, humorous, kindly 
Caledonian, delightful in itself and delightfully free from 
boredom. 

In a letter of April 30, 1818, from Scott to Terry, we 
learn that a drama founded on the novel of '^ Rob Roy " had 
been produced with great success on the London stage, but 
no particulars are given. On the 15th of February 1819 
Scott witnessed the first representation of the same or a 
similar drama on the Edinburgh boards. Lockhart gives 
a delightful account of this famous play, whose ''great 
and unrivalled attraction was the personification of Bailie 
Jarvie by Charles Mackay ; being a native of Glasgow, he 
CDtered into the ndnutest peculiarities of the character with 
high gustOj and gave the west-country dialect in its most 
racy perfection. It was extremely diverting to watch the 
play of Scott's features during this admirable realization of 



* ** Striking and Picturesque Delineations of the Scenery around 
Loch Earn. By A. M., Ground-officer on the Earl of Bredalbane's estate 
of Edinample. Edinb., 1815." Keprinted at Aberfeldy in 1841. This 
curious pamphlet was originally written in Gaelic, and translated into 
English by the author with the help of a dictionary ; so that, altogether, 
the language is very quaint and peculiar. 
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his conception." In "Peter's Letters" (i. 325), he ob- 
serves : " The illusion of theatrical deception cannot possibly 
be carried farther than it was in the case of Bculie Jarvie, 
as personified on this occasion bj Mr. Mackaj." In writing 
to Terry, 18th April 1819, Scott describes his delight in a 
natural, unaffected way ; but in writing to Mr. Mackay him- 
self he gets upon stilts, goes on the stage, and plays 
Jedediah, who serves as a vent and vehicle for that 
grotesque humour of his in which he delighted and abso- 
lutely revelled. 

In connexion with the worthy Bailie we have the wild 
shock-headed Highlander, the good-hearted and devotedly 
faithful Dougal Gregor, "the Dougal creature," as the 
Bailie calls him. And in strongest contrast with them we 
have most life-like masterly sketches of two repulsive types 
of Scotch character in the odious MacYittie and Go., and the 
not less odious, though sometimes diverting, Andrew Fair- 
service. When, at the close, Frank left London for Ossul- 
ton Hall, he very unwillingly took Andrew with him by his 
father's desire ; and this " scoundrel," as he rightly calls 
him, brings about the catastrophe, and the arrest of Diana 
and her father, whose utter destruction was averted only by 
the sudden intervention of Rob Roy. It would have been 
more satisfactory if the author had told us that after this the 
detestable Andrew was forthwith discharged, and the good 
old Syddall reinstated. 

A good novelist or dramatist, like a good actor, loses and 

effaces himself in the character he is representing : but it is 

one of Scott's grave defects that he has little self-restraint, 

and frequently cannot refrain from obtruding himself^ 

starting up like a Jack-in-the loox, and lox^tVcki^ Yja& '^toonal 
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humours, eccentricities, crazes, and follies on the reader. 
Thus here, in the very opening of the novel (third 
paragraph), which is an autobiography y Frank is thrust 
aside and Scott takes his place. In the sadness of hereave- 
ment and a lonely old age, Frank sits down to record the 
chief events of his youth, when Scott takes hold of his pen 
and makes him write in this flighty, pedantic, ridiculous 
fashion : " One advantage, among many, of addressing my 
Memoirs to a dear and intimate friend, is, that I may spare 
some of the details. Why should I bestow all my tedious- 
ness upon you^ because I have you in my power ^ and have 
inkf papevy and time before me ? " But he is not going to 
let him off altogether : <' At the same timey I dare not 
promise that I may not abuse the opportunity so temptingly 
offered me . , . 1 need only remind you," &c. And off 
he starts, apropos of nothing, in a paper-chase after De 
Sully; or, to vary the metaphor, mounts his hobby and 
piaffes away. Just as Frank is planning conciseness, Scott 
breaks in to indulge his gift of tediousness and maundering. 
This is a striking instance, and very characteristic of the 
author of " Waverley." 

The great blot in the book is the villain's superfluity of 
villainy, which is the very hyperbole of melodrama, and 
very unworthy of Scott, though characteristic enough. His 
morbid fancy and evil genius inspired his account of 
Bashleigh's designs on Miss Vernon, which are as revolting 
as they are monstrous. But they are set forth in such a 
confused, incoherent, contradictory way, and the whole 

♦ A favourite phrase with Scott: thus in writing to Terry, 
January 9th, 1823, he concludes: "I have now, as Dogberry says, 
bestowed all my tediousness upon you." 
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affair is so highly absurd and improbable, that much of the 
painful impression produced passes off in a " tush ! " or a 
<* pshaw ! " 

Scott could not content himself with a simple or natural 
course — say, that this scoundrel wanted to marry Diana; 
that she abhorred him ; and having her father's life in his 
hands, that he used his power to force her to marry him. 
N'o: his morbid instincts and craving for mystery made 
him puzzle the skein, and then he could not unravel itr 
But mystery of any kind was not in his line, his attempts 
in that way were always absurd. 

The critics, of course, censured the construction, and 
especially the conclusion of the novel. But to set arbitrary, 
artificial, hard-and-fast rules for the representation of life in 
fiction, is to commit critical suicide. Thus men insist on a 
regular plot well arranged and balanced ; they will have a 
real hero, who will come forth and kill a giant and conquer 
adverse fate ; they will have no abrupt or slightly-sketched 
conclusion; no, it must not be "huddled up," it must be 
satisfactorily and completely detailed. It has been well 
said : " Human life may be painted according to two 
methods. There is the stage method : where each character 
is duly marshalled at first and ticketed ; we know with an 
immutable certainty that at the right crises each one will 
reappear and act his part, and when the curtain falls all will 
stand before it bowing. There is a sense of satisfaction in 
this, and of completeness. But there is another method— 
the method of the life we all lead. Here nothing can be 
prophesied. There is a strange coming and going of feet ; 
men appear, act and react upon each other, and pass away. 
When the crisis comes, the one w\io ^ovA^ ^\. \\. does not 
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return. When the curtain falls, no one is ready. When the 
footlights are brightest, they are blown out ; and what the name 
of the play is, no one knows. If there be a spectator who 
knows, he sits so high that the players in the gaslight cannot 
hear his breathing. Life may be painted according to either 
method ; but the methods are different : the canons of criti- 
cism that bear upon the one cut cruelly upon the other." 

The ending, which various critics, including Mr. Lang, 
so strongly object to, is in perfect keeping and accordance 
with the whole tone and scope of the novel, as well as with 
Scott's usual practice. Many readers no doubt had un- 
willingly made up their minds to a different ending, and the 
conclusion came as a pleasant surprise. That other ending 
would have been also true to life and in keeping with the 
sombre character of the story. But to leave Diana immured 
in a cloister in spite of her attachment and against her will, 
though a matter of everyday occurrence among continental 
Catholics, is by no means so common among their English 
brethren ; and would have left behind a feeling of blank dis- 
appointment and a sense of incompleteness in the story. But 
Mr. Lang will have it that this was the conclusion Scott pre- 
ferred, the present ending a concession to popular feeling : 
**He knew that in real life Frank and Di Vernon would 
never have met again after that farewell on the moonlight 
road." But this is the merest assumption both as to Scott's 
preference and as to what happens in real life. Anyway, 
the ending of the novel is simple and sombre enough. 

An excellent writer, in giving but a glimpse of a happy 
ending to her story, thus anticipates her readers' dissatis- 
faction : " Does this seem insufficient ? Do we ask for 
more? Is the story incomplete'. K^, ^^\— ^^^ <2iOcL«t 
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stories, like other longings ! For the completion is not here. 
Time is not Eternity, Earth is not Heaven ; although some- 
times there comes a waft of sweetness inexpressible from 
the Land that is very far off." * 

** Yes ! the fairest summer's glory 
Must always end in gloom ; 
And follow out the happiest story — 
It closes with a tomb" — ^E. Bronte. 

Our old stories and fairy tales, when not tragic, generally 
end with the formula, **And they were married and lived 
happy ever after " ; and our novels, without any particular 
formula, end in the same way. But in the East '^ the happiest 
story," as in real life, ** closes with a tomb " ; the usual for- 
mula being that in the " Arabian N'ights " : " And they lived 
together in the most perfect happiness, until they were visited 
by the Terminator of delights and the Separator of Com- 
panions." And so it is here. 

The form of this novel is unusual : it is an autobiographical 
episode written for an intimate friend. The hero, after some 
thirty years of wedded happiness,t in his bereavement re- 
turns to the days of his youth, and chronicles the few months 
of his life, so eventful and adventurous, immediately pre- 
ceding his marriage. The story opens when he is " nearly 
of age," in the beginning of July 1715, two months before 
the Jacobite rising under the Earl of Mar, September 6, and 
closes soon after the collapse of the insurrection in February 
1716.J From the reference to Wilkes in ch. 4 the Me- 

* "A Madrigal, and other Stories," by Miss Peard. London, 1876, 
p. 98. 

t See note in ch. 32. 

/ See medals commemorating this in Stuart Exhibition Catalogue 
JSS9, pp. 206-7, Nofl. 256-8. 
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moirs are supposed to have been written about 1765. They 
end with these words : ** How I sped in my wooing, Will 
Tresham, I need not tell you. You know how long and 
happily I lived with Diana; you know how I lamented her ; 
but you do not— cannot know, how much she deserved her 
husband's sorrow." Hence, perhaps, the ending of the 
" Gardener's Daughter," whose story is told by her husband. 
As he speaks he is standing before her veiled picture : at 
last he raises the veil, bidding his friend 

" Behold her there, 
As I beheld her ere she knew my heart, 
My first, last love ; the idol of my youth, 
The darling of my manhood, and, alas ! 
Now the most blessed memory of mine age." 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTEB I. 
The Edgewobth and Febbier Novels. 

In his postscript to " Waverley" the author says it has been 
his object to describe Scottish character, both Highland and 
Lowland, ^^ so as in some distant degree to emulate the admir- 
able Irish portraits drawn by Miss Edgeworth." And in his 
General Preface of 1829 he mentions that after the appear- 
ance of the ** Absentee " he was aroused and encouraged to 
look for and continue the mislaid MS. of Waverley by " the 
extended and well-merited fame of Miss Edgeworth, whose 
Irish characters have gone so far to make the English familiar 
with the character of their gay and kind-hearted neighbours 
of Ireland." 

When " Waverley " was going through the press he said 
to Ballantyne: ** There is a richu^^ wi^ udSvoet^ ^x^^^VK^sSa. 
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character and humour in which the Scotch are certainly defec- 
tive, and which can hardly fail to render my delineations cold 
and tame by the contrast. If I could but hit Miss Edge- 
worth's wonderful power of vivifying all her persons and 
making them live as beings in your mind, I should not be 
afraid." 

Miss Edgeworth was an acute observer, lively, clever, 
common-sense, and gifted with great originality and power 
of invention, as well as a keen sense of humour and great 
satiric power. She throws much light on the relations 
between landlord and tenant in her day, giving full promin- 
ence to the all-important " middleman," or land agent, matters 
on which she is thoroughly well-informed and most instruc- 
tive. Miss Edgeworth was most kindly and generous-minded, 
had always a good and practical end in view, ever aimed at 
doing good, correcting abuses, redressing wrongs, improving 
the tone of society, raising and elevating individual cha- 
racter : her sympathy and her satire were always well be- 
stowed. A consummate artist and portrait-painter, she set 
forth to the life the incorrigibly silly, selfish, and evil-minded, 
as well as those of a variously mixed and complicated nature : 
but her favourite characters are the noble-hearted, generous- 
minded, and high-principled ; or those who, badly brought 
up and spoiled by indulgence, neglect, or ill-treatment of any 
kind, or led astray by bad example, come to see and abhor 
their faults, and strive after better things, profiting by their 
experience and the discipline of life, and animated by the 
example and encouragement of the wise and good. What 
was said to her sister novelist in Scotland by a distingui^ed 
friend, when thanking her for " Destiny," might have been 
equally addressed to the author of the " Absentee " and of 
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"Onnond": "Go on, dear Miss Ferrier; go on to detect 
selfishness in all its various forms and foldings ; to put pride 
and vanity to shame ; to prove that vulgarity belongs more 
to character than condition, and that all who make the world 
their standard are essentially vulgar and low-minded, how- 
ever noble their exterior or refined their manners may be ; 
and that true dignity and elevation belong only to those 
to whom Cowper's lines may be applied : — 

* He is the freeman whom the Truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.' " ♦ 

Dr. Whately (afterwards Archbishop of Dublin), in a 
Quarterly article of January 1821, well observes: "Miss 
Edgeworth draws characters, and details conversations, 
such as they occur in real life, with a spirit and fidelity 
not to be surpassed ; but her stories are most romanti- 
cally improbable, almost all the important events being 
brought about by most providential coincidences, by a 
machinery of accidents, and not according to the ordinary 
course of affairs." He exemplifies this by Lord Glenthorn's 
history in " Ennui," and then continues: "Miss Edgeworth 
also is too avowedly didactic ; she first thinks of a moral, 
and then frames a story to illustrate it. A certain portion 
of moral instruction must accompany every well-invented 
narrative ; but any direct attempt at moral teaching inter- 
feres with what, after all, is the immediate and peculiar 
object of the novelist, as of the poet, to please." The 



* Mrs. Fletcher was a distinguished leader of the Whig society in 
Edinburgh at the beginning of this century ; her " Memoir," by her 
daughter, Lady Bichardson, was published not long ago. In her letter 
she quotes Milton, for whom we have substituted Cowper. 
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reviewer then proceeds to regret " that virtue should be 
studiously inculcated with scarcely any reference to the 
mainspring of it ; that vice should be traced to every other 
source except the want of religious principle; that the 
most radical change from worthlessness to excellence should 
be represented as wholly independent of the only agent 
that can accomplish it ; and that consolation under affliction 
should be represented as derived from every source except 
the only sure and true one."* The last characteristics 
proceed from Mr. Edgeworth's predominating influence 
upon his daughter, ethical, educational, and literary : his 
life and opinions, and his prefaces to her works, especially 
to the " Tales of Fashionable Life," give the key to these 
peculiarities. 

Of all her novels there are only two that have much 
merit as a whole — " The Absentee," 1812, and ** Ormond," 
1817: the latter will be found the more readable, as the 
former is dominated by an utter simpleton, a Lady Clon- 
brony, whose follies and affectations we get heartily sick 
of before we are half through the book, and she is rampant 
to the end. The hero's strange title, " Colambre," needs 
explanation, as it seems neither English nor Irish. 
"Ennui," 1809, is worthy of its name and makes one 
yawn ; but it is admirably written, and is relieved by some 
excellent sketches of character; the Scotch land agent is 
far the best in the book, and is truly admirable and 
delightful. The dreary history of the ** Backrent " family 
is supposed to be told by *' an illiterate old steward in his 

♦ " Review of Miss Austen's Novels,'* by a strange mistake attributed 
to Scott, and printed in vol. xviii. of his '* Miscellaneous Prose Works," 
published by Cadell, Edinburgh, 1835, pp. 215, 220-23. 
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vernacular idiom," an idiom purely fantastic and such 
as never was spoken. We may fairly conjecture that 
Mr. Edgeworth had the chief hand in this unhappy pro- 
duction, which appeared anonymously in January 1800.* 

Miss Ferrier, the Scottish Edgeworth, produced only 
three novels, but each a masterpiece of its kind : " Marri- 
age," written in 1810, revised and published in 1818; "The 
Inheritance" in 1824; '< Destmy " in 1831. Sir Walter 
had the highest esteem and regard for Miss Ferrier, and 
greatly admired her novels. He closes the " Legend of 
Montrose" by calling attention to " Marriage," and again 
refers to it in a note of 1829 appended to ch. 26 of ** G.M." 
In his " Journal" of May 12, 1831, he notes : " Miss Ferrier 
comes out to us. This gifted personage, besides having 
great talents, has conversation the least exigeanle of any 
author, female at least, whom I have ever seen — simple, 
full of humour, and exceedingly ready at repartee ; and 
all this without the least affectation of the blue-stocking." 
Her last novel was dedicated to Sir Walter by the " anony- 
mous author," March 15, 1831 ; and so in the Legend 
he spoke of her as his "sister shadow." She and Miss 
Edgeworth had much in common together, but were in 
striking contrast with Scott ; in this above all, that they 
both were thoroughly matter-of-fact and wholly devoid of 
romance. 

Her novels abound in genuine Scottish humour, much 
of it grim, dry, and caustic ; but sometimes delight us with 
a merry wit which makes one wish for more of it. Her 

* " Lame Jervas," the first of the short " Popular Tales," is of great 
merit, and worthy of Defoe. 
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pictures of life and character, whether fashionable or 
provincial, English or Scotch, are of the most varied kind 
and absolutely lifelike. In fact these novels are not so 
much stories* as full-length studies of life, character, 
and manners, most piquant, whimsical, and humorous, 
forming a vast menagerie or Zoo. Miss Ferrier, with all 
the enthusiasm of a great portrait-painter and naturalist 
combined, is not fastidious, but takes the greatest interest 
sometimes in the most repulsive object. For instance, what 
is McDow but a laughing hyena ? Yet this horrible crea- 
ture prowls about us in " Destiny " from beginning to end. 
Jeffrey enjoyed him as being so perfectly true to life ; but 
for most visitors to this remarkable Zoo the chief object 
of interest is that irrepressible humorist. Miss Pratt, the 
most delightfully whimsical creature of all. She certainly 
belongs to the mont amusing aud mischievous of the 
monkey tribe, but must be classed by herself : though taken 
from the life, there is no character in fiction to be com- 
pared with her : she is inimitable, unique. Her crowning 
misdeed, her arrival at Bossville Castle in a hearse, 
is a masterpiece of the serio-comic. Strange to say. 



♦ The first is so devoid of plot, plan, or purpose, that she did not know 
what to call it, and gave it a name almost as vague and comprehensive 
as " Life " itself ; for all human history from the days of Adam and 
Eve to the days of Noah, and thence to the end of the world, is a story 
of " Marriage." 

As for the '* aunties," the " three long-chinned spinsters " of G-len- 
fern, who rejoice in the names of Jacky, Grizzy, and Nicky, it may be 
noted that Nicolas in Scotland is feminine ; but the name is more used 
in Galloway (Kirkcudbright especially) than in the Highlands. Lord 
Cockbum's memorials of ** Old Scotch Ladies " will serve to enlarge the 
gallery of inimitable portraits first given to the world by Miss Ferrier. 
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the author's power frequently fails her in depicting the good 
and the noble-minded ; they are few, and for the most part 
feeble and spiritless. Lyndsay, her model hero in the 
" Inheritance," with all his worth, is exceedingly heavy and 
priggish, and savours strongly of **Coelebs," a favourite 
with Miss Ferrier, quoted in " Marriage," vol. ii., ch. 30. 

In her preface to the " Inheritance " of 1840, she 
observes : <* With regard to the introduction of religious 
sentiment into works of fiction, there exists a difference of 
opinion, which, in the absence of any authoritative com- 
mand, leaves each free to act according to their own 
feelings and opinions. Viewing this life merely as the 
prelude to another state of existence, it does seem strange 
that the future should ever be wholly excluded from any 
representation of it, even in its motley occurrences, scarcely 
less motley, perhaps, than the human mind itself." 

In 1881-2, Messrs. Bentley brought out a most admir- 
able edition of the Novels in six volumes, containing an 
excellent account of the author and her works, and also her 
" Recollections of Visits to Ashestiel and Abbotsford." 



The Change in Scotland, after the Forty-five. 

In the Postscript to " Waverley " Sir Walter observes : — 
" There is no European nation which, within half a century, 
has undergone so complete a change as this kingdom of 
Scotland. The effects of the insurrection of 1745 — ^the 
destruction of the patriarchal power of the Highland chiefs, 
the abolition of the heritable jurisdiction of the Lowland 
nobility and barons, the total eradication of the Jacobite 
party, which, averse to intermingle with the English or 
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adopt their customs, long continued to pride themselves 
upon maintaining ancient Scottish manners and customs — 
commenced this innovation. The gradual influx of wealth 
and extension of commerce have since united to render the 
present people of Scotland as different from their grand- 
fathers as the existing English are from those of Queen 
Elizabeth's time. The political and economical effects 
of these changes have been traced by Lord Selkirk with 
great precision and accuracy." * 

In the ** Lady of the Lake," and in these two novels, Scott 
brought before the world in a striking way the condition of 
the Highlands up to 1745. How the great change came 
about, which made the Highlands as civilised as Kent or 
Surrey, may be traced in the following works : — 

1. "An Account of the Highlands in Letters to a Friend. 
Lond., 1754." The letters begin in 1726; the writer was 
Capt. Edward Burt, a military engineer quartered in 

Inverness. With Introduction and Notes by Eobert 

Jamieson, and papers communicated by Scott, Edinb., 1818. 
A fifth edition, enlarged, appeared in 1822. 

2. " Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," made in 1773. 
This was the first portion of Boswell's " Life of Johnson/* 

and appeared in 1785. ^With Introduction and Notes. By 

Robert Carruthers, Esq., of Inverness. Loudon, Eoutledge. 
The Introduction is dated March 1852. Emphatically the 
edition of this most delightful work. The illustrations are 
for the most part remarkably good; the portraits chiefly 



* *' Observations on the present state of the Highlands of Scotland, 
with a View of the causes of Emigration. London, 1806.*' 2nd ed. 
1806. 
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taken from Kaye's etchings. The introduction and notes 
cannot be too highly commended.* 

3. "Sketches of the Perthshire Highlands." By the 
Eev. Patrick Graham, D.D. The second edition. Edin- 
burgh, Ballantyne & Co., 1812. 

The first edition of this interesting and valuable book 
appeared in 1806, and was repeatedly quoted by Scott in 
his notes to the " Lady of the Lake." The second edition, 
greatly improved, contains a map of the scenery of the poem. 
In the Introduction to " Rob Roy " we find quotations 
from Mr. Graham of Gartmore's " Causes of the Disturb- 
ances in the Highlands," with a reference to Jamieson's 
edition of Burt. See Dr. Graham's account of Mr. Nicol 
Graham and his ** * Thief Papers,' lately handed to a gentle- 
man [W. Scott] who will turn them to a poetical use," 
pp. 240-41. After a novel use, Scott handed them over to 
his friend Jamieson for Burt. These Sketches will be 
found a very useful companion to the poem and the two 
novels. In his notes to " Rob Roy " Scott speaks of the 
author as deceased ; but Dr. Graham survived to the 3rd 
of August 1835, dying in his 81st year. 

4. Scott's article on the CuUoden Papers, January 1816, 
reprinted in his works. 

5. His two Quarterly articles lately reprinted : (1) 
** Manners and Customs of the Highlanders." (2) " His- 
torical Account of the Clan MacGregor." London : Simp- 
kin <& Marshall, 1894. 

* Dr. Carrutliers was an excellent English scholar, bnt we cannot 
Touch for his Gktelic. Thus at p. 102 Johnson is called '* olla Sassenach, 
a jollj Englishman " ; but oUamh (pr. ullaVy sometimes corrupted 
uUa) means a learned man, a doctor or teacher. 
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6. " Sketches of the Character, Manners, and Present 
State of the Highlanders of Scotland." By General David 
Stewart of Garth. Edinburgh, 1822. 

See last note to ** Highland Widow," and Chambers' 
" Illustrations of ' Bob Roy.' " 



Rob Roy and Defoe. 

In the Introduction it is said of the hero: **He owed 
his fame in a great measure to his residing on the very 
verge of the Highlands, and playing such pranks in 
the beginning of the 18th century as are usually 
ascribed to Robin Hood in the middle ages — ^and that 
within forty miles of Glasgow. Thus a character like his, 
blending the wild virtues, the subtle policy, and unrestrained 
licence of an American Indian, was flourishing in Scotland 
during the Augustan age of Queen Anne and George I. 
Addison or Pope would have been considerably surprised 
if they had known that there existed in the same island 
with them a personage of Rob Roy's peculiar habits and 
profession. It is this strong contrast between the civilised 
and cultivated mode of life on the one side of the High- 
land line, and the wild and lawless adventures which were 
habitually undertaken and achieved by one who dwelt on 
the other side of that ideal boundary, which creates the 
interest attached to his name." 

It is very strange that, from first to last, Scott failed 
to get the dates of Rob Roy's birth and death; and his 
editors up to the present time have not filled up the 
blank. 
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Eobert MacGregor was bom on the 7th of March 
1671; and in January 1703 married Maria* MacGregor 
of Comar. He died at Innerlochlarig-beg, about six miles 
to the west of the Kirk of Balquhidder, on the 28th of 
December 1734, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. His 
' connexion with the Breadalbane family was through his 
mother, Margaret Campbell of Glenfalloch, who was cousm- 
german to the first Earl. Many of his direct descendants 
survive to the present day in different parts of the 
world. 

Mr. Chambers, in the appendix to his ^^ Domestic Annals 
of Scotland from the Revolution to the Rebellion of 
1746," published in January 1861, quotes from the Courant 
and Mercury of January 9, 1736, this announcement : *'0n 
Saturday was sennight died at Balquhidder in Perthshire 
the famous Highland partisan Rob Roy." 

In a list of nearly 400 subscribers to Bishop Keith's 
" History of the Church and State in Scotland," Edin- 
burgh, 1734, folio, occurs the name of "Robert Macgregor, 
alias Rob Roy." 

In his Introduction, Sir Walter says: "A pretended 
history of him appeared in London during his lifetime, 
under the title of * The Highland Rogue.' It is a catch- 
penny publication bearing in front the effigy of a species 
of Ogre, with a beard of a foot in length. Some few of 
the best-known adventures of the hero are told, though 
with little accuracy, but the greater part of the pamphlet 
is entirely fictitious. It is great pity so excellent a theme 
for a narrative had not fallen into the hands of Defoe." 

* Scott calls her " Helen.*' 
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There are only two copies of it known: that in the 
Abbotsford library, and that in the British Museum; it 
is entitled: 

"The Highland Rogue; or the memorable actions 
of the celebrated Robert MacGregor, commonly called 
Rob Roy. 

" A genuine account of his education, grandeur, and 
sudden misfortunes; his commencing Robber . . . ; his dis- 
pute with a Scotch Parson upon Predestination ; his joining 
with the Earl of Mar in the Rebellion ; his being decoyed 
and imprisoned by the Duke of [Athole], with the manner 
of his Escape, <&c. 

" Introduced with a Relation of the unequalled Villanies 
of the Clan of the MacGregors for several years past. 

" The whole impartially digested from the Memorandums 
of an authentic Scotch MS. 

" London : Printed for J. Billingsley, &c., 1723. Price 
One ShilHng." pp. 63, 8vo. 

The Preface declares: "It is not a romantic tale that 
the reader is here presented with, but a real history. Not 
the adventures of a Robinson Crusoe, a Colonel Jack, 
or a Moll Flanders, but the actions of a man that has 
been too notorious to pass for a mere imaginary person. 
North Britain has wanted no proof of his existence; nor 
has his fame been unheard of in England and other parts 
of Europe." 

It does not appear that this curious little book ever 
possessed a portrait ; the " effigy " Scott speaks of must 
be the graphic description in the first page after the In- 
troduction : " He is a man of prodigious strength, and of 
such an uncommon stature, that he approaches even to a 
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Gigantic size. He wears a Beard above a foot long ; and 
not only his face, but his whole body, is covered over with 
Red Hair; which is the reason that he is commonly 
called Rob Roy, for that in the Highland dialect signifies 
* Red Robert.' " 

Scott perhaps unduly depreciated it ; the author tells us 
in the Preface, that the only liberty he has taken with 
the History is in "the Discourse betwixt Captain Mac- 
Gregor and his quondam Pastor. The Preacher complains 
of ill-usage, aod I thought it not improper to stop his 
mouth with his own doctrine. Rob Roy reminds him that 
a man of his principles ought patiently to suffer all in- 
juries, and never entertain an ill thought of the aggressor, 
but consider he acts by compulsion. This, and what he 
further says on the same topic, was intended to evince 
that the opinion of unconditional Election and Reproba- 
tion strikes at the very basis of Religion and Morality. 
And though it may exceed the reach of human conception 
to reconcile the Prescience of God, yet there can be no 
hazard in believing ourselves to be Free Agents." 

The novels mentioned in the Preface made Scott think 
of Defoe; but he failed to recognise the style and the 
authorship of the "catchpenny" before him. Mr. Lee, 
who has devoted so much research to the life and writings 
of Defoe, has shown that there is ample reason for be- 
lieving that he was the author of this " real history."* 
The internal evidence alone is conclusive. 

* In April 1869, Mr. Lee published the "Life and recently dis- 
covered Writings of Daniel Defoe," and also the " Life and Strange 
surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Now first correctly re- 
printed from the original edition of 1719." 
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In 1706 and 1707, Defoe was sent ^< in a secret commis- 
sion to Scotland" by the English Government to prepare 
the way for the projected Union of the Two Kingdoms, 
and went again in 1709. Several publications resulted 
from these visits ; among others the " Memoirs of Rob 
Eoy," and the "Memoirs of the Church of Scotland," 
London, I7l7, both anonymous. A second edition of this 
last was brought out by Mr. David Laing, with an Intro- 
ductory notice dated February 1844, and signed **L.*' 
A scene in " Old Mortality '* was taken from these 
Memoirs. It only remains to say that Mr. Lee's publi- 
cation led to a correspondence with some descendants of 
Bob Boy, from whom the missing dates were procured. 
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CHAPTER II. 
"Guy Mannering," "Antiquary," and "Pirate. 



» 



The second of the Waverleys, " Guy Mannering ; or, The 
Astrologer," was "the work of six weeks at Christmas," 
and appeared February 24th, 1816. Before we come to the 
novel itself we shall consider its traditional and historical 
sources, and give a brief abstract. 

1. MacKinlay*s Galloway Legend. — A traveller from 
the south of England is benighted in the wilder parts of 
Gtilloway and takes refuge in a country mansion, where he 
finds that the lady of the house is expecting the birth of 
her first child after ten years' marriage. He declares him- 
self a practised but not professional astrologer, and after 
making his observations desires to have the birth retarded, 
if possible; but this cannot be done. In the horoscope of 
the young heir there is an evil influence predominant, which 
comes to a crisis at the age of twenty-one. He is to be 
specially dedicated to the service of God, secluded from the 
world at large, and to have the society only of the good and 
devout, and when the crisis of his fate approaches he is to 
visit the astrologer. After a troubled experience like Sin- 
tram's, and a terrible conflict at last, he comes safely through 
the crisis and marries the astrologer's daughter. 

2. The Durham Ballad. — ^A nobleman of the county 
when out hunting is benighted, and finds refuge in a game- 
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keeper's house in Yorkshire. In the course of the night 
the good wife is in travail. The noble guest, being an 
astrologer, " saw an evil planet," and vainly desires to re- 
tard the birth. The child was baptised the next day, and 
he becomes godfather. His present is a rich casket, not 
to be opened till the child can read and write. At eleven 
years of age it is opened, and a paper within predicts that 
seven years hence hanging is his destiny, unless by fervent, 
constant prayer it can be averted. On this the boy obtains 
his parents' leavt to " wander to and fro " for seven years, 
and then return. Unwittingly he went that very day to his 
godfather's house amd is engaged as page, and afterwards 
becomes steward. At the end of seven years his trial 
comes; the envious servants of the house conspire to ruin 
him, and he is condemned to death. At the gallows he 
utters words which amaze his master ; he produces the 
casket and paper, the piot is discovered, and the young man 
marries the noble astrologer's daughter. 

3. The Annesley Case. — Lord and Lady Altham, of 
Dunmain, in the county Wexford, had been for many years 
married and childless, when in the year I7l5 arrived a son 
and heir. The same evening a young gentleman from 
Dublin, named Richard Fitzgerald, was benighted, and 
sought the hospitality of the house. After many years 
absence abroad Fitzgerald returned to Ireland iu time to 
assist in recovering for the heir the estates and titles 
iniquitously withheld from him. Lord A. was an aban- 
doned villain ; his broken-hearted wife was obliged to reside 
in England in poverty and neglect, and he soon after cast 
off his son. Becoming deeply in debt. Lord Altham raised 
money on his reversionary interest in the estates of the Earl 
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of Anglesey, his brother, Captain Annesley, joining in the 
scheme. But as the son was in the way, he was represented 
to some to be dead, and when his existence could not be 
denied he was declared to be illegitimate. Lord Altham 
died in 1727, and was buried at the public expense. His 
disowned and disinherited son — a poor boy of twelve — 
attended the funeral, but was forcibly driven away by his 
uncle, who had assumed the title of Baron Altham. The 
young heir, James Annesley, was at last kidnapped by the 
usurper, shipped off to America, and sold as a plantation 
slave. After thirteen years, the heir, then twenty-five, 
escaped and returned to Dublin, and by the aid of friends 
had his case brought to trial. The usurper, now Earl of 
Anglesey, was about to compromise the matter, when an 
event occurred which altered his purpose. After his arrival 
in England, Annesley unfortunately killed a man by the 
accidental discharge of a fowling-piece which he had in his 
hand. Though manifestly innocent, the uncle, with the aid 
of a rascally attorney named Gifford, made every effort to 
bring about a verdict of murder, but in this he failed. The 
trial for title and estates came on in November 1743, and 
ended in favour of the heir. But the usurper succeeded in 
getting the verdict set aside, and before another trial could 
take place the unfortunate heir died without issue. 

Various names which came out in the trial were adopted 
in the novel. As an instance, Gifford, who resembles 
Glossin, has an associate in iniquity named Jans, reminding 
us of " Jans Jansen," Hatteraick's alias. One of the wit- 
nesses declares of Annesley — " He is the right heir, if right 
might take place"; and the Bertram motto is — Our right 
makes our might. 
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Lockhart tells us, though the author does not;, what really 
originated the novel. In November 1814 Mr. Train sent 
him "a collection of anecdotes concerning the Galloway- 
gypsies, and a local story of an astrologer, who, calling at 
a farmhouse at the moment the good wife was in travail, 
predicted the fortune of the child almost in the words placed 
in the mouth of John MacKinlay in the Introduction to 
* Guy Mannering.' Scott told him in reply that the story 
reminded him of ' one he had heard in his vouth ' from 
MacKinlay. But Mr. Train has, since his friend's death, 
recovered a rude Durham ballad which contains a great deal 
more of the main fable of *Guy Mannering' than either 
his own written or MacKinlay 's oral version. And possess- 
ing numberless evidences of the haste with which Scott [in 
failing health and memory] drew up his beautiful Prefaces of 
1829-31, 1 am strongly inclined to think he must in his boy- 
hood have read the Durham broadside or chapbook itself." 

It is much to be regretted that Lockhart did not print 
the Galloway story as given by Mr. Train. If still extant 
at Abbotsford it ought to be printed. As we read the 
elaborate narrative ** placed in the mouth of MacKinlay** 
in the Introduction of August 1829, we cannot but think 
that Sir Walter unconsciously intermingled memories of 
other weird legends. 

He tells us himself that he gave up and altered his original 
conception of the novel. " The author of * Waverley ' had 
imagined a possibility of framing an interesting and perhaps 
not an unedifying tale out of the incidents of the life of a 
doomed individual, whose efforts at good and virtuous con- 
duct were to be for long disappointed by the intervention of 
some malevolent being, and who was at last to come off 
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victorious from the fearful struggle. In short, something 
was meditated upon a plan resembling the imaginative tale 
of ^ Sintram and His Companions,' by Mons. le Baron de la 
Motte Fouqu6, although, if it then existed, the author had 
not seen it. 

*^ The scheme projected may be traced in the [title and] 
first three or four chapters of the work, but further con- 
sideration induced the author to lay his purpose aside. In 
changing his plan, however, which was done in the course 
of printing, the early sheets retained the vestiges of the 
original tenor of the story, although they now hang upon it 
as an unnecessary and unnatural encumbrance." 

Fouqu^'s marvellous winter tale, ** Sintram and His 
Companions : a Northern Romance after Albert Diirer,'' 
appeared at the very time Scott was sketching out his novel; 
the Preface bears date 3rd December 1814. However, he 
had most probably seen a spiritual romance still more to his 
purpose— the famous Eastern legend of ^' Josaphat and 
Barlaam," brought before his notice in Mr. Dunlop's 
^* History of Fiction," printed by Ballantyne some months 
before.* But Scott soon found he was entering a region 
and undertaking a task where his magic wand was power- 
less; the eerie, the weird, the supernatural were subject 
to Shakspeare and to Fouqu6, but not to him — they were 
quite out of his ken. So he wisely changed his plan, and 
gave instead the history of a lost heir. But for the horo- 
scope and the sibyl's prophecy, which cast the shadow of 
Fate over the tale, it would take its place with many 



* In his second edition of 1816 the author acknowledges some oom- 
mnnications from Scott. 
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histories of real life as well as fiction, which illustrate the 
forking of God's Providence, and remind us — 

" There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Bough-hew them how we will/* 

A writer .in the Gentleman* s Magazine^ July 1840, 
drew attention to the remarkable history of James Annesley 
and ita obvious connexion with " G.M." Lockhart appended 
the substance of the article to the next edition of the 
Memoirs, and observes : " That Sir Walter must have read 
the records of this celebrated trial, as well as Smollett's 
edition of the story in * Peregrine Pickle,' there can be no 
doubt." He inadvertently adds : " Very possibly the 
Durham ballad itself may have been framed after the 
Annesley trial took place." The two have no connexion 
whatever. Mr.^Robert Chambers, in his " Journal," March 6, 
1841, vol. X. p. 54, also gives the Annesley case as " the 
foundation of * G. M.' " ; which it certainly is not, though it 
furnished some incidents. The same may be said more 
emphatically of the Dormont case, which Mr. Chambers set 
forth a few months after Scott's death as " the ground-story 
of the tale." He gives it with altered names in his ** Journal ** 
of April 20, 1833, vol. ii. p. 90. 

4. The Dormont Case. — A Dumfriesshire gentleman 
[Carruthers of Dormont], whom we shall call Cavers of Gata- 
hill, [about 1720] married a Galloway lady, a relative of a 
celebrated Northern peeress.* After many years she had a 
child, who. he was well assured, was not his own, and whose 
birth the mother did not long survive. The child he placed 



♦ Aunt of the late Duchess of Gordon, says Scott, writing in May 
1813. 
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in charge of a shepherd among the Cheviot hills, near Car- 
lisle. She married a young man named [Routledge] Rugby, 
who set up a public house in Carlisle, and had two children, 
a boy and a girl ; and by-and-by she and her husband gave 
up their claims to Mr. Cavers for a thousand pounds. Rugby 
and his wife died about the same time that Mr. Cavers died, 
and the estate passed to a distant relation. The noble lady 
referred to took charge of the children, sent the son to India, 
and carefully educated the daughter, who afterwards married 
a Welsh bishop [Dr. Majendie, Bishop of Bangor]. The 
young man [Henry Routledge] made a small fortune in India, 
came home when thirty or forty, and bought a place in 
Devonshire. While visiting an Indian friend in the North 
of England, he joined him on a shooting excursion in Dum- 
friesshire ; and happening to enter a cottage * in the neigh- 
bourhood of [Dormont] Gatehill, he came to discover his 
history and his claims. When the Court of Session decided 
in his favour, the heir made a feast to his friends, and was 
found dead in his bed next morning, having broken a blood 
vessel during the night. The eventual fate of the case 
before the House of Lords, to which it was appealed^^we 
have not ascertained. 

Among the "Familiar Letters of Sir W. Scott," edited and 
published by Mr. Douglas in October 1893, is one to Lady 
Abercom of May 21, 1813, describing the Dormont case 
heard a year before in the Court of Session. In a useful 
note Mr. Douglas gives us the sequel : " The decision favour- 
able to Mr. Routledge was given in February 1811, but the 
ultimate decision was unfavourable to Mrs. Majendie, who had 

* It was while staying at a village inn. 
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taken her brother's place as pursuer of the action. In May 
1812 the Oourt of Session held that the compromise of 
17599 by which Mr. and Mrs. Eontledge accepted 650/. from 
Mr. Carruthers in full satisfaction of their dairns, was bind* 
ing upon their heirs. This judgment was affirmed by the 
House of Lords in 1820." 

Sir Walter only gives MacKinlay's tale, and Mr. Lang a 
brief notice of the Dormont case ; but in any good edition of 
the novel a careful abstract at least of the other sources 
should be appended. In his ^' Illustrations of the Author of 
* Waverley, * " the second edition of which appeared in 1825, 
Mr. Chambers gives, from the New Monthly Magazine of 
June 1819, the very curious history of Sir Eobert Maxwell of 
Orchardston in Galloway, as the ground-work of * Guy M.* ; 
but it is only one of the thousand stories of disinherited heirs, 
and has no connexion with the novel whatever. 

We now come to consider the novel itself, which should 
have been called " Harry Bertram ; or. The Lost Heir," but 
retains the title of the original design. The scene is laid in 
Galloway;* the story opens in N'ovember 1760 with the 
arrival of the Astrologer and the birth of H. B. The child is 
kidnapped in !N'ovember 1765, and then occurs a break of six- 
teen years ; the rest of the story occupies only a few months of 
1781-2, the closing period of the American War. Guy M. 
returns from India in 1781, and in !N'ovember reappears at 
Ellangowan : old Bertram dies, and Harry appears on the 
scene immediately after. ^< As he who, seeking asses, found 



* In what part of the old Pictish kingdom, the author does not say, 
leaving a blank for the name of the county; but it appears to be 
Eirkcndbright. 
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a kingdom/' so in seeking a silly damsel, the lost heir finds 
his inheritance. 

As Lockhart observes : ** In *G.M/ and *The Antiquary' 
Scott embodied characters and manners familiar to his own 
wandering youth." And elsewhere of " G. M." : " To these 
rambles Scott owed much of that intimate acquaintance with 
the manners of these unsophisticated regions which constitute 
the chief charm of one of the most charming of his prose 
works." The new novel, besides its own merits in detail, 
shone with a light reflected from " Waverley " ; anyway, it was 
received with general enthusiasm and delight, of which he 
gives an amusing instance in <' Peter's Letters," while speaking 
of Lord Hermand : " When *G. M.' came out, the Judge was 
so much delighted with the picture of the life of the old 
Scottish lawyers in that most charming novel that he could 
talk of nothing else but Pleydell,* Dandie, and the High 
Jinks, for many weeks. He usually carried one volume of 
the book about with him, and one morning, on the Bench, 
his love for it so completely got the better of him, that he 
lugged in the subject, head and shoulders, into the midst of 
a speech about some dry point of law — ^nay, getting wanner 
every moment he spoke of it, he at last fairly plucked the 
volume from his pocket, and, in spite of all the remonstrances 
of all his brethren, insisted upon reading aloud the whole- 
passage for their edification. He went through the task 

♦ Mr. Chambers identifies the lively clever lawyer with Mr. Andrew 
Crosbie, as the one and " only true original." But in his Quarterly 
article of 1817» Scott declares that, '* We have some atonement to make 
to the memory of the learned P. P., whose compotatory relaxations, 
better information now inclines us to think, we mentioned with too little 
reverence.** And he would never have said this of one who came to the 
degraded miserable end of A. C. 
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with his wonted vivacity, gave great effect to every speech 
aud most appropriate expression to every joke ; and when it 
was done, I suppose the Court would have no difficulty in 
confessing that they had very seldom been so well enter- 
tained. During the whole scene, Mr. Walter Scott was 
present, seated in his official capacity close under the Judge." 
—Vol. ii. p. 121. 

In most of the Waverleys the hero and heroine are of 
little or no account. The interest lies in the incidents and 
adventures, the varied and striking characters, the scenery, 
the manners and customs and speech and phrase, all taken 
from life, and given with all the freshness and vividness 
of life. This is eminently true of " Guy Mannering," and 
accounts for the extraordinary popularity of a novel which 
has no commanding central interest of any kind, and cannot 
be placed in the first class of the Waverleys. It is, in 
fact, a rambling, incoherent affair ; and the influence of the 
old-fashioned novels is in many ways disagreeably felt, 
strongly contrasting with the freshness of life and spirit 
prevalent elsewhere. Thus the Astrologer himself is an 
impossible character, a combination of the Minerva Press 
hero with another and more natural type. Throughout 
bis military career bis character was wholly repulsive, and 
quite unlike his character in Scotland; in fact, we have 
under the same name two perfectly different men. Besides, 
the story is partly carried on by tedious letters between 
three pairs of correspondents. Then, again, the two 
** heroines " are in Sir Walter's worst style ; Lucy, the 
heir's sister, is a mere nonentity ; Julia, the Astrologer's 
daughter, is a mere boarding-school miss, playing Lydia 
Languish. Herself and her voluminous letters seem to 
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have been taken bodily out of some old novel. She has 
a school friend and correspondent, her dearest Matilda, to 
whom she writes six sheets a week, who sympathises with 
her ^^ distresses of sentiment/' or sentimental distresses, 
and " soothes the fever of her heart." This young woman, 
among her other accomplishments, is given to screaming for 
nothing, which brings about a catastrophe with well-nigh 
fatal effects for her young man and for Lucy's too. 

But we need not go on — the merits and defects of this 
popular novel are sufficiently obvious — ^we shall merely add 
a few notes. 

The errors in the text seem few. In ch. 24, when Din- 
mont says his eldest boy and girl could behave themselves 
** distinctly," it is obviously a misprint for discreetly y which 
in Scotland means politely, civilly ; as in the close of ch. 39. 
In ch. 22, ** the proof of the pudding is in the eating," 
is altered to " proof of the matter," either purposely or by 
mistake. In the glossaries '< Bonspiel " is rightly explained 
in D, and so is ** circumduce," ch. 50, which but for it 
might have been set down as an " inkhorn term," instead 
of a technical law phrase. ^^A fair-strae death" (ch. 27, 
repeated in the " Antiquary," ch. 40) requires more explana- 
tion. It is one of those remarkable phrases then dying out 
in Scotland, which vividly recall the habits and beliefs of 
ancient Scandinavia. In the version of " JFrithiof's Saga," 
by three friends, printed at Paris in 1835, Mr. Frye notes 
at page 224 : — 

"A natural death, called death on the straw (strMoed), 
was looked upon as ignominious ; and the Scandinavian 
warriors, in order to avoid it, when they could not die 
in battle, and found their end approaching by old age or 
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sickness, inflicted on themselves a voluntary death hy opeiif- 
ing their veins, and this was called < cutting runes to Odin.* 
By this they thought to avoid falling into the hands of Helft.'* 

In D the author's additional !N'ote is very properly i^ 
pended to Introduction, which oaght to have been done 
from the first. 

In ch. 35 Glossin makes a queer hash of the famous old 
couplet quoted in Scott's " Journal," March 3, 1826 :— 

"When house and lands are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent/' 

In ch. 37, Dr. John Erskine, referred to in ** Waverley,** 
ch. 30, is brought into the story. Lockhart notices him 
chiefly in connexion with <* The Philosophy of Germany/' 
as a man of learning and ^^ metaphysical acuteness," refer- 
ring the reader to " Guy Mannering " for a portrait *^ drawn 
to the life."— " Peter's Letters," vol. 3, pp. 42-5. But the 
latter is only a pulpit portrait. See the sketch in Lord 
Cockbum's ** Memorials," and also Boswell's " Journal^'* 
Nov. 10, 1773, ed. Dr. Carruthers, p. 311. 

In ch. 54, the gypsy's signal lor the capture of Hat- 
teraick, '^ The hour's come, and the man," occurs in several 
legendary tales; e,g,<, the tale of the Drac or watef-spirit 
that appeared in the Bhone at Aries, related by Gervase 
of Tilbury, and given in Keightley's "Fairy Myth(dogy," 
p. 466, Bohn, 1850. 

Fanny Kemble, in her later years, speaking of her school 
life in Paris in 1824-6, expresses her enthusiasm for "Guy 
Mannering " in a passage coloured by her retrospect of the 
whole series : — 

" One great intellectual good fortune befell me at this 
time, and that was reading ^ Guy Mannering,' the first of 
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Sir W. Scott's novels I ever read, the dearest therefore* I 
use the word advisedly, for I know no other than one of 
affection to apply to those enchanting and admirable works, 
that deserve nothing less than love in return for the health- 
ful delight they have bestowed. To all who ever read 
them, the first must surely be the best ; the beginning of 
what a series of pure enjoyments, what a prolonged, various, 
exquisite succession of intellectual surprises and pleasures, 
amounting for the time almost to happiness. 

'^ Scott, like Shakspeare, has given us for intimate ac- 
quaintance companions and friends, men and women of 
such peculiar individual nobleness, grace, wit, wisdom and 
humour, that they people our minds and recur to our 
thoughts with a vividness which makes them seem rather 
to belong to the past realities of the memory, than to the 
shadowy visions of the imagination." — ** Record of a 
Girlhood," Lond. 1879, voL 1, p. 94. 

Again, in June 1830, she writes : — " Among the delight- 
ful occurrences of last week I must record our breakfasting 
with Walter Scott. T was wonderfully happy. To whom 
since Shakspeare does the reading world owe so many hours 
of perfect peaceful pleasure, of blessed forgetfulness of all 
things miserable and mean in its daily life ? " 

"The Antiquary." . ^. . . 

The third of the Waverleys, composed in four months, 
appeared in May 1816. ^ Fairport,' the scene of the story, 
is Aberbrothoc, abridged Arbroath, i,e, the mouth or 
estuary of the river Brothock, a Forfarshire town on the 
German Ocean not far from Dundee. The " ruins ' of St. 
Ruth's Priory " are those of the noble Benedictine Abbey 
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of that town which so interested Johnson : — ^ The monas- 
tery of Aberbrothic is of great renown in the history of 
Scotland; its ruins afford ample testimony of its ancient 
magnificence. I should scarcely have regretted my journey 
had it afforded nothing more than the sight of Aberbrothic' * 
In connexion with the Abbey, but some two miles off, was 
the Hospital dedicated to S. John the Baptist ; and in 1325, 
when the lands were leased by the Abbot, the tenants were 
bound to build a barn or byre forty feet in length. " Here 
the community stored up the grain they received as rent 
from their vassals, for all their conventual f revenues were 
made payable in kind, and hence came the name of Monk- 
bams." 

Mr. Chambers, reviewing Colonel Murray's *' Scenery of 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland," refers to those 
stupendous cliffs of red sandstone on the Angus coast 
which form the Eed Head; observing that ^< between the 
Red Head and Eed Castle is a little fishing station, 
* Torrence's Haeu,' which is pointed out as the locality of 
Mucklebackit's cottage, not far from the farmhouse of 
Newbams." — Edinburgh Journal^ vol. i. p. 373, Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1832. 

The story occupies some twelve months, opening on the 
15th of July 1796, and closing in the early part of August 



. * In the General Advertisement of January 1829, " the author pro- 
poses to give some account of the places where the scenes are laid» when 
these are altogether or in part real.** But this was not carried out, and 
the locality of Fairport, though unquestionable, is not mentioned bj 
Scott or even by Lockhart. 

t Mr. Lang maintains the original word ''conventional is not a 
misprint, having the meaning of stipulated in Johnson's Dictionary ; 
but this is utterly improbable. 
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1797. It is intimately connected with the most rapturous, 
and in the sequel the most painful, episode of the author's 
life. For, as Cowley sings in his 7th Anacreontique : 

" A mighty pain to love it is, 
And 'tis a pain that pain to miss; 
But of all pains the greatest pain 
It is to love, and love in vain." 

It is this that determines the date : the Alarm of 
Invasion, which occurs at the end, is an anachronism. 
For obvious reasons he avoids an exact date, only inti- 
mating that "the Antiquary refers to the last ten 
years of the 18th century." Scott visited Arbroath and 
its Abbey on several occasions ; most memorably in August 
1796, when his first love was of the party. He refers to 
it with an expressive blank and a sigh — eheu! in his 
Shetland Diary, 30th July 1814. The memory of this 
happy excursion, soon turned to disappointment and 
anguish, has coloured several passages in the ^' Antiquary." 
Thus in ch. 10 he first vents his feelings in Oldbuck's 
reminiscence of '^an early unhappy attachment"; then 
in Lovers sad broodings over "his unrequited affection." 
The lines quoted, "Ah! cruel maid," &c., seem to be 
Scott^s; they are in the same key with others on the 
Maid of Invermay, which he wrote j ust after his rejection, 
such as " The Violet," « The Eesolve," and « To the Cruel 
Lady of the Mountains," the Perthshire hills round 
Invermay. In ch. 17, on that beautiful Friday morning 
in August, when Level, on his way to the ruins of the 
Abbey, "rejoiced in the prospect of once more meeting 
Miss Wardour," and was full of hope and happiness, 
we have a reminiscence of that happy day above referred 
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to. Lockhart does not notice these points, but recalls 
the opening of the 12th chapter of ''Feveril.'^ It is 
probable that in the portrait of the hapless Eveline 
Neville, Scott has given some traits of his early love ; 
as when he says, *^She excelled in literary taste and in- 
formation, as, in everything else." Her address **To Time" 
is printed by Lockhart ; there can be no doubt about the 
authorship, though a very intimate friend of hers ascribed 
it to Mrs. Hunter, of Norwich, who died in 1813.* In 
the ^^ English Minstrelsy " edited by Scott, with an Adver- 
tisement from the publishers dated January 1, 1810, he 
gives six poems by Mrs. Hunter, five not previously pub- 
lished, but that on *^ Time " is not given at all. Lockhart 
speaks of the work in a very cursory way; it is to be 
regretted he did not carefully examine it, as he might 
have thrown light od some obscure points. At the dose 
of these papers y\e shall have occasion to say more of 
these interesting little volumes. 

Scott's unfortunate attachment began about 1790, when 
scarce twenty years of age, and Lovel, his mouthpiece 
here, is but twenty -two when the story begins ; so he is 
able to reproduce some of his feelings at the time of his 
ill-fated visit. Miss Stuart must have been more amiable 
to him than Miss Wardour to Lovel, or he could not have 
kept up hope for so many years. 

Without depreciating the kindly old humourist of 
Monkbams, as Mr. Nassau Senior did, we are inclined 



* Lockhart, under dates April and October 1796; and Scott's 
"Journal/* November 6-7, 1827. Miss Stuart married Sir William 
Porbes in June 1797i and died in December 1810. 
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to think Edie Ochiltree the best character, if not hero, of 
the novel. Sir Walter's interesting notice of his proto- 
type, Andre>y Gemmells or G-emmel, is avowedly imperfect ; 
he forgot that, some years before, Mr. Chambers recorded 
his death in 1793, at Boxburgh Newton, near Kelso, aged 
106. The exact date, " March 31, 1794," was afterwards 
given by Mr. Chambers in an article containing some 
characteristic anecdotes of the famous old blue-gown, in- 
cluding an account of his death. — See Edinburgh Journal^ 
May 26, 1838. 

As to Edie's disconcerting statement about the Kaim 
of Kinprunes, Scott got the story from the elder Clerk 
of Eldin, as given by Lockhart in recording the winter 
of 1788. D comes to the front here with a new note of 
the author's, giving the source. How it comes to be 
printed now for the first time the pubUshers should have 
explained. We can only suppose that the new notes had 
been cancelled by the author. 

As to the author's account of the old Bedesman of the 
Potterrow port who invited him to dinner, see the full 
narrative given by Lockhart under date 1791-2, which 
he had from Scott himself. 

To come to Dousterswivel : Sir Walter tells us, "the 
knavery of the Adept is founded on a fact of actual 
occurrence." Mr. Chambers, in an article of April 20, 
1833, thinks he has found the original in Peter Strange 
or Japhet Crook, who imposed on the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and whose subsequent history is referred to by Pope in 
his third Moral Essay. As to the scene in (he ruins of 
St. Buth, Scott seems to have had in mind an episode 
in the life of the notorious William Lilly, the " Sidrophel " 
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of Hadibras, quoted in a note to " NigeL" Professor De 
Morgan, i^riting in December 1863, notes a curious 
instance of alteration of the text in different editions. 
The Adept explains the jargon engraved on the silver 
plate as the ^* Intelligency of the Intelligence of the Moon ; 
and I make his picture like a flying serpent, with a 
turkejcock's head." So in the first edition ; but ^* In- 
telligency " was soon altered to ** Intelligence." " In 
all the recent editions it is altered into ^ Emblem of the 
Intelligence/ in which are two gross blunders. First, 
the flying serpent is made the picture of an emblem. 
Secondly, Scott's accurate transcript from Cornelius 
Agrippa is defaced. In old magic and alchemy we fre- 
quently find the reduplication of terms; the predecessor 
of this very * Intelligence of Intelligence,' in Agrippa, is 
the * demon of the demons.' " 

In ch. 13 ult. the Antiquary confesses, 'Hhat cunning 
scoundrel found out my * blunt' side." Is this a misprint 
for " blind," or a Scots usage ? 

In ch. 37, when he applies to him " Nee lex," &c., the 
lines from Ovid, **Art. Am." i. 605-6, ought to be 
appended. 

In ch. 2, his snatch of a famous old couplet on learning 
Level's name might be supplemented by an extract from 
Mr. Morris Fuller's valuable work : — " In St. Peter's, 
Aldwinckle, round the border of a stained glass window 
is a dog and hare alternately. The dog seems to suggest 
that this window was the gift of one of the Lords Lovell. 
In heraldry a white dog is called a * lovell ' ; and it was 
by this very cognizance that in the celebrated satirical 
verses upon Bichard III. reference was made to one of 
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the lords of this manor, Francis Viscount Lovell. These 
well-known verses are thus given by Fuller : — 

* The Eat and the Cat, and Lovell the Dog, 
Do govern all England under the Hog;' 

i.e.y KatclifPe and Catesbj under King Kichard, who 
gave a boar for his crest."* 

The motto of ch. 10 in B and D retains the misprint of 
the author's name, and the stanzas are huddled together. 
(See article on the *' English Minstrelsy " in supplementary 
chapter.) 

St. Austin's ghost story, in ch. 9, is capped by the exactly 
similar story of the elder Mr. Kutherford's apparition to his 
son, circ. 1759. In D the name is given at full length for 
the first time — another mysterious find in the author's MS. ! 

In ch. 44, Mr. Lang is puzzled by the Scots phrase, 
** to simmer it and winter it " — i.e., to consider a question 
or view a subject in all its aspects, to give it well-seasoned, 
mature, and thorough consideration — ^and he explains it in 
this amusing fashion : ^^ Literally, to sing like a kettle over 
a slow fire." But this is only half the phrase ; " to winter 
it " is left unexplained I It occurs in ch, 7 of Mrs. Oli- 
phant's first and best work, " Passages from the Life of 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland " : ** There was whiles some pain to 
me in the questions Mrs. Elphinstone asked. It was a 
relief, when I did show a hesitation, that she was content to 
let it pass, and did not, like some dull folk I have seen, need 
to have it all summered and wintered to her." Mr. Lang 

* "Worthies" (Northampton), p. 287. "The Life, Times, and 
Writings of Thomas Fullbb, D.D., the Church Historian, 1608-1661, 
Lond., Hodges, 1884," vol. i. p. 18. 
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had in mind another phrase altogether — an English phrase 
taken from cooking, which needs no explanation, and which 
Scott sometimes uses. Thus, in September J 818 Mr. R. 
Cadelly when staying at Abbotsford, was strack with the 
variety of his host's occupations, and wondered when he got 
time to compose. " Oh," said Scott, ** I lie simmering over 
things for an hour or so before I get up — and there's the 
time," &c. 

The amusing story of ** Keip on this Syde," which Lovel 
has in mind in ch. 4, is given at great length by Mr. Lang 
from Toton and Country Magazine^ 1771, vol. iii., and by 
Mr. Chambers in his Journal of May 30, 1840, vol. ix. 
p. 149. 

In his famous Quarterly article of January 1817, Scott 
says of his first three novels : '^ Our author has told us it 
was his object to present a succession of scenes and cha- 
racters connected with Scotland in its past and present state^ 
and we must own that his stories are so slightly constructed 
as to remind us of the showman's thread with which he 
draws up his pictures and presents them successively to the 
eye of the spectator. Whatever merit individual scenes and 
passages may possess, it is clear their effect would be greatly 
enhanced by being disposed in a clear and continued nar- 
rative. He has even avoided the common language of 
narrative, and thrown his story as much as possible into a 
dramatic shape. 

^^In addition to the loose and incoherent style of the 
narration, another leading fault in these novels is the total 
want of interest which the reader attaches to the character 
of the hero. Waverley, Brown or Bertram, and Lovel are 
all brethren of a family — very amiable and very insipid sort 
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of joung men. We think this error is in some degree 
occasioned by the dramatic principle upon which the author 
frames his plots. His chief characters are never actors, 
but always acted upon by the spur of circumstances, and 
have their fates uniformly determined by the agency of the 
subordinate persons." * 

And what he says later on of his fourth novel, " The 
Black Dwarf," is much more applicable to his third: 
" Neither hero nor heroine excites interest of any sort, 
being just that sort of pattern people whom nobody cares 
a farthing about." In the present case, indeed, they are 
scarce " people " at all. Isabella Wardour is the most 
wooden and inanimate of ail the puppets which Scott im- 
ported from the old novels and puppet-shows. Lovel is 
described as manly, but is excessively moony, and has that 
general air of weakness and unreality characteristic of some 
of his heroes. The spasmodic movements of attraction and 
repulsion which mark the relations between this pair of 
puppets are about as interesting and exciting as the " Loves 
of the Seaweeds " (which supplies the motto for ch. 41), 
or the ** Loves of the Plants." 



♦ His criticism here and elsewhere mainly represents the objections 
of the critics and general public rather than his own convictions. In 
fact, from first to last he never seemed able to distinguish between his 
greatest merits and worst faults. He may, perhaps, have been con- 
scious that his early heroes were insipid, and his method and construc- 
tion defective ; but his crowning faults he did not consider as such or 
acknowledge at all. What he lays most stress on is really nothing to 
the purpose ; for the best novels are usually written, to a large extent, 
in what he calls the " dramatic " form, and many of the most amusing 
and delightful (like the best of Marryat's and Lever's) are but a string 
of lively episodes, incidents, and adventures, with vivid sketches of 
character and manners. 
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The direct and natural title of the tale would be " The 
Disowned." Observe how the second and third of the 
Waverleya are connected in various ways. In each the 
novel is named from him who, however unconsciously, 
hatched the plot or brought about the development, acting 
as foster-father of the ill-fated heir. In each the heir 
recovers his name and heritage in seeking the silly or stolid 
creature of his fancy. In each we have an astrologer ; but 
the second is a charlatan, who applies his art to the dis- 
covery of hidden treasure, and whose chief dupe is the 
pompous baronet of " Guy Mannering " repeated, but with- 
out his triads or triplets. 

But apart from these points of connexion, the two novels 
are as different as possible. For one thing, ** Guy Man- 
nering " is sombre throughout, and frequently tedious and 
heavy ; whereas the " Antiquary," despite the inanity of 
hero and heroine, and the appalling gloom of the Olenallan 
melodrama, is for the most part lively and sprightly and 
cheerful, and abounds in amusing and delightful humour — 
in fact, it is an admirable novel. How lively and humorous 
the opening chapter — one of the best in the book ! And it 
has the additional charm of having been taken from the life. 
In the P.S. added in August 1831 to his preface to 
the "Canongate Chronicles," Scott speaks of "the late 
George Constable, Esq., of Wallace-Craigie, near Dundee," 
as ** the original Antiquary of Monkbarns ; " * but in his 
preface to the " Antiquary " in 1829 he withholds the name 
when describing the character of this old friend of his 



♦ See the account of this remarkable man giyen in Scott's ** Auto- 
biography," when staying at Prestonpans in 1778. 
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youth, and mentioning that " the author chanced to witness 
a scene between him and the female proprietor of a stage 
coach, very similar to that which commences the history of 
the * Antiquary.' " The latter is described as ** a good- 
looking man of sixty, perhaps older ; his countenance was 
of the true Scottish cast, strongly marked, and rather harsh 
in features, with a shrewd and penetrating eye, and a 
countenance in which habitual gravity was enlivened by a 
cast of ironical humour." 

Lockhart tells us that many traits of the elder Clerk of 
Eldin were combined with those of Constable in the com- 
position of Jonathan Oldbuck, and that '^ in this inimitable 
portraiture" we see embodied not only characteristics of 
various antiquarian friends, but ** a quaint caricature " of 
himself ; " and there is assuredly no one of all his works on 
which more of his own early associations have left their 
image. It certainly was his chief favourite among all his 
novels." 

Before Sir Walter avowed himself author of the Waver- 
leys. Miss Catharine Sinclair said to him : " If you will tell 
me which of these novels you prefer, I shall tell you in 
return which of them has the preference of a very good 
authority — Miss Edgeworth." Sir Walter agreed, and she 
told him her brother put the question to Miss Edgeworth, 
who replied : " There is a freshness and originality about 
the first novel which, in my opinion, gives it a decided 
superiority over all the rest." *^ Well, Miss Sinclair," said 
Sir Walter, ** I, for my part, enjoyed the * Antiquary ' 
more than any other. There are touches of pathos in it 
which much affected me ; and I had many a hearty laugh 
at the expense of the Antiquary himself." " Yep," rejoined 

F 1 
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Miss Sinclair, " the author is always laughing at somebody ; 
and in the case of the Antiquary, he is evidently laughing at 
himself." 

"The Pibatb.'* 

There is really very little to be said in introducing this 
novel, but Mr. Lang ekes out his preface by dragging in 
George Borrow a propos of nothing ! Those who have had 
any acquaintance with the late Mr. Borrow and his writings 
would never think of taking him to task for his strictures 
on Scott, or any other of his insane outbursts. Borrow was 
a man whose genius was highly charged with eccentricity : 
his " great wit " was essentially near allied to madness. 
He has left behind him some of the raciest, most delightful, 
most extraordinary works ever written : they stand quite 
by themselves, and are like none others. They give us 
glimpses of out-of-the-way, out-of-the-pale people, charac- 
ters, habits, life and thoughts and feelings, which are quite 
new to us, and which we can find nowhere else. He is 
full of the most curious experience, knowledge, and infor- 
mation, and as a general rule is one of the most delightful 
and fascinating of writers ; but certain subjects affect him 
as a red flag affects a bull, and he becomes quite mad. 
Even in a life of Scott such a tirade would be most absurd 
and out of place ; how much more here ; and we may fairly 
ask, what has it to do with the " Pirate " ? The Editor's 
" catholic taste " for the incongruous and irrelevant is the 
only imaginable reason. 

" The splendid romance of the * Pirate ' appeared in the 
beginning of December 1821 ; " and, as Lockhart goes on 
to say, "the wild freshness of its atmosphere and the 
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beautiful contrast of Minua and Brenda found the recep- 
tion they deserved." When he speaks of ** the exquisitely 
drawn character of Capt. Cleveland," we wish he had given 
his conception of it. Scott's pirate is certainly splendide 
mendax, and is well described in the motto quoted from 
the " Corsair." Like his father, not devoid of education 
or humanity, he is hard, selfish, reckless, and cynical. His 
conduct to the noble-hearted Mordaunt is base and trea- 
cherous in the extreme; and to Minna is utterly reckless 
and selfish. Yes, Scott's character of his evil hero is admir- 
ably drawn ; but with all the critics we must decidedly 
demur to the lame and impotent conclusion of his history, 
which is utterly inconsistent with all that goes before. 
Writing in January 1822, Lady Louisa Stuart tells him : 
** Knowing your ways, I own I have a lurking suspicion 
that Cleveland's character improved upon your hands, che- 
min faisant^ that you did not at first intend he should 
have so much good in him, or escape so well, but that you 
took pity on him before you had done. Do I guess right ?" 

Mordaunt is one of Scott's heroes whom the reader be- 
comes interested in and attached to from first to last : and 
the two heroines also are of exceptional interest. In the 
lovely and lifelike portrait of the sisters we have an intel- 
ligent and loviug sympathy with womanhood, which is often 
wanting in the Waverleys, where the author is either studi- 
ously careless and mechanical, or curt, unfinished, disap- 
pointing. This alone would give the " Pirate " high rank 
and interest among the novels. 

The scene is laid mainly in Zetland and partly in Orkney. 
The story is placed at the close of the seventeenth century ; 
but the historical narrative which suggested and gave name 
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to it belongs to the year 1725 ; so, as the author frankly 
admits, " the dates will be found totally irreconcilable." It 
is hard to realize that this charming tale, so varied and 
eventful, occupies only about five months ; beginning when 
** spring was far advanced," and ending with the cata- 
strophe of August 24. 

The Introduction of May 1831 should be carefully 
studied. As the author relates, his voyage to Zetland 
and Orkney in August 1814 suggested the novel. He was 
fortunate in finding at Stromness an aged sibyl who 
traded in fair winds, and who told him the history of Q-ow, 
the pirate, and his engagement to Miss Gordon of Stromness. 
On the voyage he kept a diary, which Lockhart prints at full 
length. It is very interesting to compare with this diary 
the text and notes of the novel. In any careful edition the 
notes should have references to it appended. Thus, Note i. 
[Diary, Aug. 14, 15]. Note iii. Sale of Winds [Diary, 
Aug. 17]. Note iv. [Diary, Aug 6 ult.]. After Note vii.. 
Sword-dance, append note to Diary, Aug. 7 ult. It may 
be noted that port (pr. perth) is a Qtielic word simply mean- 
ing " a tune." After Notes on Dwarfie Stone and Stennis, 
refer to Diary, Aug. 16. These are merely instances of 
what might be done. Note i. should be entitled " Norse 
Fragments, and a Story of a Peght." 

Those who like reading connectedly or in seqtienoe 
should follow up the " Pirate " with Miss Sinclair's '' Shet- 
land and the Shetlanders " ; and her brother's tour of the 
Orkneys in 1819, in his most interesting ** Sketches of 
Old Times and Distant Places," Lond. 1875.* His account 

* The second article is devoted to anecdotes of " Sir Walter Scott " ; 
and at p. 237 we have another characteristic anecdote. 
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of the Stones of Stennis (pp. 61-2) might be appended to 
Scott's note; and Bleau's account of the name Pechtland 
(corrupted Pentland) Firth might. also be given, with his 
own description of '*the far-famed Roosts or Races,'* 
pp. 38-9. 

During several weeks of the summer of 1821 Scott had 
his beloved friend William Erskine staying with him, while 
composing the " Pirate," and greatly benefited by his sug- 
gestions, advice, and corrections. As Sheriff of Orkney 
and Zetland he was one of the commissioners whom Scott 
accompanied in his voyage in 1814, and from his frequent 
official visits was intimately acquainted with the scene of 
the novel, and the life and character and manners of the 
islanders.* Lockhart observes : " The constant and eager 
delight with which Erskine watched the progress of the 
tale has left a deep impression on my memory." 

It also contains reminiscences of his cruises with his 
friends the young Clerks of Eldin in 1788 : and further 
back still, "the author traced some of the most striking 
passages in the novel to his recollection of the almost 
childish period when he hung on his own brother Robert's 
stories about Rodney's battles and the haunted keys of the 
West Indies." See his last note on ch. 22. 

In 1821 Scott published a second edition of his "Dryden," 
and this accounts for the favourite rant of the fantastic 
Mdler, and his cuckoo-cry of " glorious John " ; he and the 
factor are the bores of the book, but somewhat amusing 

* We must remember, however, that Scott went several generations 
back to " trace the features of the old Norwegian Udaller, and sketch 
the Scandinayian manners, which in his time had almost entirely dis- 
appeared. 
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and tolerable bores. There is also a ranting player turned 
pirate, but we are not long enough in his company to feel 
bored. 

And now the reader has before him all that is known of 
the slender materials out of which Scott's marvellous imagi- 
nation evolved this most vivid and picturesque romance of 
** the melancholy Isles of Ultima Thule." 

The critics generally have most unduly depreciated the 
** Pirate," and made most misleading comparisons. Many 
of the novels, however you rank them, are simply incom- 
parable, so different, so various, so individual are they. It 
would be absurd to compare a tale of Thule with the stir- 
ring scenes of a great court or a great capital — say, with 
** Kenilworth," ** Nigel," or the " Heart of Mid Lothian " ; 
yet, as a matter of personal taste, we greatly prefer the 
" Pirate " for a companion. Though the wild and stormy 
atmosphere of the Zetland tale is highly charged with the 
weird and the tragical, there is something so novel and pri- 
mitive in this out-of-the-world story, something so bracing 
and fresh in its storms and sea-breezes, that we are re- 
freshed and delighted, when the more elaborate and highly 
wrought tragedies would only exhaust and depress us. Yes, 
the '^ Pirate " has incomparable charms of its own, which 
place it quite by itself. 

How inimitable, for instance, the scene at Harfra, in 
ch. 6, 6, the eventful day of the great spring gale, when 
Mrs. Baby and Noma excel themselves in their own peculiar 
way! For humorous power, racy character, and scenic 
effect, it is unsurpassed if not unequalled by anything Scott 
ever wrote. The dialogue between the miserly sister and 
her queer brother, before the invasion takes place, is most 
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admirable; and all the various intruders that appear on 
the scene one after another play their parts to perfection, 
as does also the poor old domestic Tronda. The involuntary 
host, that uncouth but worthy creature Yellowley, well 
vindicates his character as "somewhat of a dry joker in 
his way, and an honest good-natured fellow at bottom." 
It might be entitled " Beckoning without their host ; or the 
Miser's house in a storm in the island of hospitality:* a 
most serious, witty-conceited, and delectable Comedy." The 
" Pirate " has never been put on the stage, but would afford 
many capital scenes for a drama. 

Mr. Nassau Senior's critique on the " Pirate " was re- 
printed in 1864 among his " Essays on Fiction " : it is good 
and genial on the whole, but he cannot abide poor Tolemus, 
and Noma still less, whom he carelessly makes out to be 
a mere copy of Meg Merrilies; at which the author is 
justly surprised, as he had carefully discriminated the gypsy 
or Indian, and the Scandinavian sorcery. Sydney Smith 
makes the same confusion when writing to Jeffrey, Dec. 30, 
1821, and moreover roundly declares the ** Pirate" to be 
an absolute failure. But with all his brilliancy and clever- 
ness " the laughing philosopher, the Democritus of our day," 
as he is styled in ch. 4, had little depth, and no imagi- 
nation except the imagination of a wit ; so his opinion here 
is only interesting as a curiosity of criticism. Lady Louisa 
Stuart observes : " Noma is accused of being Meg Merrilies 
over again : to me the peculiar superstitions of the country, 



* In mentioning the factor's choice of residence, at the close of ch. 4, 
the obvious error of '* latter Archipelago," instead of former, is re- 
peated in all editions. 
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Noma's early misfortunes, and her tinge of insanity mark 
the difference very strongly. She reminds me more of 
Roland Graeme's old Catholic grandame. Her recovery of 
reason and turning to religion is a beautiful trait." 

Scott, like most grent authors, notably Shakspeare and 
Cervantes, delighted in racy phrases and proverbs: he 
picked up a vast number both by ear and eye, and used 
them with all the ease and aptitude of a master. His 
works are seasoned with this salt of wit and humour and 
varied experience of life ; and his happy use of quaint local 
sayings aids the impression he gives us of being at home 
and on his own ground wherever the scene is laid. Thus 
in the '* Pirate," ch. 2, Swertha addresses Mordaunt as 
" fish of my heart," and in ch. 24 speaks of him as " the 
very sea-calf of her heart." Again, when asked whether 
the missing youth had returned, she replied sorrowfully 
** Ka, na ! nae sic divot had dunted at their door." On 
turning to the glossaries we find — *' Divot, a thin sod for 
thatching," but this does not help us. Divot also means a 
sod of peat for fuel: "peats are precious commodities, 
which some of the isles altogether want, and the people 
lay waste and burn the turf of their land instead of 
importing coal." — Diary, Sept. 15. Swertha means, then, 
that no such luck had lighted at their door ; a few sods 
of peat obtained from some cadgerbody and thrown 
down from his kish or creel being a rare and fortunate 
occurrence. 

While Scott is at his best in humorous power and vivid 
sketches of character and scenery in this tale of Thule, he 
is excellent too in the graver, deeper thoughts on "the 
riddle of this painful life," scattered here and there through- 
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out; above all, in the admirable conclusion of this novel, 
which has nothing like it in the whole range of the 
Waverleys,* and is illumined with that Faith and Hope and 
practical piety which, whether expressed or not, certainly 
influenced his life and his writings. 



* It can only compare with the noble close of the Introduction to 
*' Ivanhoe," which might have formed the close of the novel itself, and 
which Lockhart singles out for special remark. 



( ^2 ) 



CHAPTER III. 

"Old Mortality." 

The fifth of the series a]3peared 1st Dec, 1816. This 
famous romance, once you do get to the beginning, is related 
in a spirited, straightforward way, and is free and unencum- 
bered, save by a facetious " Conclusion " and " Peroration," 
unhappy afterthoughts tacked on to the end, as a postscript. 
But if the author refrains himself during the story, he 
makes up for it in his own eccentric fashion by enveloping 
it in a series of cumbrous wrappings all of the most fantastic 
kind. To begin with, it is declared to be one of the tales 
of an imaginary landlord; and accordingly there is an 
introduction giving an account of the landlord, and pro- 
ceeding to say that, after all, they were written by a school- 
master named Pattieson ; and yet again we are told they 
were " collected and reported by one Cleishbotham, school- 
master, a parish clerk of Gandercleugh." ^ But this is not the 
end of this maze of mystification and make-believe ; we are 
told that the chief of these tales was taken from the mouth 
of Robert Paterson, commonly known as Old Mortality; 
more than that, the novel is called by his name, though 
he has no connexion with it whatever. Accordingly we 
have an ** Introd. to O. M.," giving a most interesting 
account of this Pilgrim of the Covenant, a real and most 
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remarkable character. When the patient reader gets to 
ch. 1 he is pleased to think he is at last fairly started; 
but he never was more mistaken : this chapter, though very 
pleasingly written, is as irrelevant as all that goes before, 
and has nothing whatever to do with the story ! 

It is all a fantastic play of ** As You Like It," or make- 
believe, vdth dissolving views of the authorship : you can 
take your choice and please yourself. It is all very silly, 
but the author's whimsical humour delighted in this sort 
of thing. In his review of " Tales of my Landlord," he 
makes fun of his protean pranks and compares them to 
a game of bo-peep. *' Why the author should industriously 
endeavour to elude observation by taking leave of us in 
one character, and then suddenly popping out upon us in 
another, we cannot pretend to guess. Why these volumes 
are entitled * Tales of my Landlord,' except to introduce 
a quotation from * Don Quixote,' it is difficult to conceive ; 
for such they are not, nor is it easy to say whose tales 
they are. There is a Proem, as it is termed, supposed to 
be written by Jedediah Cleishbotham of Gbndercleugh, 
giving us to understand that these tales were compiled 
by his deceased usher, Mr. Peter Pattieson, from the nar- 
ratives or conversations of such travellers as frequented 
the Wallace Inn in that village. Of this Proem we shall 
only say that it is written in the quaint style of that 
prefixed by Gay to his * Pastorals,' being, as Johnson terms 
it, * such imitation as he could obtain of obsolete language, 
and, by consequence, in a style that was never written nor 
spoken in any age or place.' " But though Scott (at Erskine's 
suggestion) so frankly quizzed these ungainly gambols, so 
pedantic, so absurd, he never gave up the practice ; to the 
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end of his life it continued to be his pet hobby. In 
fact, his criticism is only make-believe; he always per- 
sistently cherished and cultivated his most tiresome eccen- 
tricities. 

As the author, with all his sham Introductions, has not 
given any Introduction to this novel, when we come to 
consider the sources we must fall back on his notes and 
valuable Quarterly article, and on Lockhart. This great 
master of biography, personal, social, and literary, observes 
in his Advertisement to the " Border Minstrelsy," included in 
the poetical works republished in 1833: — "One of the 
reviewers of the * Minstrelsy,' when it first appeared, in 
1802-3, said, * In this collection are the materials for scores 
of metrical romances.' This was a prophetic critic. In 
the text and notes of this early publication we can now 
trace the primary incident or broad outline of almost every 
romance, whether in verse or prose, which Sir Walter built 
in after life on the history or traditions of his country. 
The editor has added references by which the reader will 
find it easy to compare the original detached anecdote or 
brief sketch of character in these pages with the expanded 
or embellished narratives and delineations of the author's 
greater poems or novels.' 

Mr. Adolphus writes to the same purpose : — ** Two 
ballads in the * Border Minstrelsy,' on the Battle of Loudon 
Hill and the Battle of Bothwell Bridge, with their ac- 
companying historical notices, exhibit a large portion of the 
outline so splendidly filled up in * Old Mortality.' . . 
Several leading incidents may also be found in the * Memoirs 
of Captain Creichton,' and in the notes appended by Scott ; 
see Swift's Works, Edinb. 1814, vol. x. pp. 124, 128, 
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IGO, 166."* In one of these notes mention is made of 
the singular enthusiast, Robert Paterson, or Old Mortality. 

Lockhart's account of the novel, its conception and birth, 
is very interesting and instructive : " * Old Mortality ' is 
remarkable as the novelist's first attempt to repeople the past 
by the po>\ er of imagination working on materials furnished 
by books. ... To reproduce a departed age with such 
minute and lifelike accuracy as this tale exhibits, demanded 
a far more energetic sympathy of imagination than had been 
'galled for in his preceding novels. Moreover, the story is 
framed with a deeper skill than any of these ; the canvas is 
a broader one, and the characters are contrasted and pro- 
jected with a power and felicity which neither he nor any 
other master ever surpassed. It has always appeared to me 
the ' Marmion ' of his novels." 

While Scott's mind had long been charged with all the 
intimate knowledge and enthusiastic interest requisite for an 
historical romance of " that melancholy but most attractive 
period in our history," comprised between 1600-1689, a visit 
from his excellent Galloway friend seems to have fired his 
imagination, and suggested the novel. Mr. Train visited 
him in Edinburgh in May 1816, a few days after the 
publication of the " Antiquary," and was invited to break- 
fast next morning. He found him at work in his library, 



* *♦ Letters on the Author of * Waverley.' " 2nd. ed. Lend. 1822. pp. 
285, 289-91. The whole passage, with the instances quoted at length, is 
worth referring to. Mr. Chambers gives as his chief Illustration of this 
HOvel an article from the B. M. containing a summary of the history 
on which it is based. As to Captain Creichton's Memoirs, see Retro^ 
spective Beview, vol. v. p. 238, Lond. 1822. The reviewer declares, "A 
page of ' Old Mortality' is more instructive than a folio of history.** 
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and was struck with its only picture, a portrait of Graham 
of Claverhouse. " Train expressed the surprise with which 
everyone who had known Dundee only in the pages of the 
Presbyterian Annalists must see for the first time that 
beautiful and melancholy visage, worthy of the most pathetic 
dreams of romance. Scott replied, * that no character had 
been so foully traduced as the Viscount of Dundee — ^that, 
thanks to Wodrow, Cruickshanks, and such chroniclers, he, 
who was every inch a soldier and a gentleman, still passed 
among the Scottish vulgar for a ruffian desperado.' * Might 
he not,' said Mr. Train, *be made the hero of a national 
romance?' *He might,' said Scott, *but your western 
zealots would require to be faithfuUy portrayed in order to 
bring him out with the right effect.' * And what,' resumed 
Train, Mf the story were to be delivered as if from the 
mouth of Old Mortality r Would he not do as well as the 
Minstrel did in the ** Lay" ?' " Scott at the moment forgot, 
and asked, ** Who was he ? " but it soon came back to his 
mind, and he tells us in his Introd. of 1830, and in his 
Introd. Chron. Canongate of Oct. 1827, " It was Mr. Train 
who brought to my recollection the history of Old Mor- 
tality, although I myself had a personal interview with that 
celebrated wanderer so far back as about 1792." It was 
really in August 1793, as we learn from Lockbart. 

But for Mr. Train's reminder, suggestions, and after- 
communications, and but for Scott's adoption of them, this 
singular enthusiast would have been unknown to the world, 
and his memory lost even in the places he haunted ; whereas 
now his name is a household word with us all. At the same 
time it is much to be regretted that the novel did not bear 
the name either of its historical or unhistorical hero. The 
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interesting figure of O. M. might have been easily in- 
trodaced among the later enthusiasts of the Covenant, such 
as Howie of Lochgoiu ; anyway, a false and irrelevant title 
should have been avoided. 

One of the most striking scenes in the novel, eh. 33^ 
that in the lonely farm-house at Drumshinnel, where the 
fanatical Covenanters were about to put Morton to death- 
was suggested by a like most perilous adventure which 
befell Mr, Train, when seized by a gang of desperate smug- 
glers. In the interesting note appended, Scott speaks of 
him anonymously and as ^^now deceased," though in fact 
Mr. Train survived his friend. 

The twenty-eight years from the Bestoration to the 
Revolution was indeed a melancholy period. Cromwell had 
broken the strength of the furious fanatics of the Covenant| 
after he had made use of them to serve his purpose ; he gave 
full toleration, but he would stand no nonsense; he abol- 
ished the General Assembly altogether, because it was a 
hotbed of sedition, and hostile to any government that was 
not the abject creature and puppet of the Calvinistic theo- 
cracy. So the moderate Covenanters grew and prospered.* 

After Cromwell's death they asserted their power and pro- 
ceeded to depose the " Protesters ** in all directions. So the 
way was prepared for the restoration of Church and State on 
a tolerant basis. 



* In 1648 the Covenanters were rent in two by the "Engagement 
for the King." For three years the triumphant fanatics did everything 
to widen the breach, till at last their supremacy was overthrown, and 
after their General Assembly, held at Dundee, July 22, 1651, they were 
in the position of a " Protesting " minority, while their opponents, now 
called " Kesolutioners," were in the ascendant. 
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Charles II., after having witnessed and undergone what 
ought to have heen a lasting and memorable warning to any 
man, was unexpectedly restored, and started imder most 
favourable auspices, of which he made the worst possible 
use, and his brother and successor outstripped him, in folly 
and wrong. But the Stuarts were an utterly unreliable, 
incapable, infatuated, and incorrigible race. The proceed* 
ings of the Government in Scotland were simply atrocioas 
from beginning to end. They had the game in their own 
hands, and with common sense and toleration all would have 
gone well. But they seemed determined to destroy whatever 
good had come out of all the {bufferings and troubles of the 
past, and to bring things back to chaos again. They kindled 
afresh the fiercest fanaticism, and harassed even the moderate 
and well-disposed Presbyterians. Fair and generous-minded 
men on opposite sides, like Morton and Evandale, felt they 
had only a choice of evils before them in the fanaticism of 
the Government and in the fanaticism of the persecuted 
Covenanters. They could only very partially sympathise 
with either side, and when they took part it was not in the 
spirit of partisans. 

As our author rightly insists, " the reader must bear in 
mind he is reading not the history of saints and martyrs on 
the one side, and heathen persecutors on the other, but that 
of two fierce contending factions in a half -civilized country, 
who alternately tyrannized over each other's persons and 
consciences— one in the abused names of Qt)spel-freedoni 
and civil liberty, the other under the no less misplaced 
watchword of social order and loyalty. In fact, although 
there may remain in Scotland many true-blue Whigs and 
stanch Cavaliers, to be excessively offended at our neutrality, 
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we must say that we regard neither party in that ancient 
kingdom as playing a respectable part during this tumul- 
tuous period." — ** Review of Kirkton," pp. 255, 267. 

Here we may observe, that the best Introduction to the 
novel will be found in the author's review of " Talies of My 
Landlord " in the Quarterly of January 1817 ; and in his 
article in January 1818, on " The Secret and True History 
of the Church of Scotland from the Restoration to the year 
1678, by the Rev. Mr. James Kirkton ; with an Account 
of the Murder of Archbishop Sharp, by James Russell, 
an actor therein. Edited from the MS. by Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe." 4to Bdinb. 1817. The two articles will 
be found in vol. xix. of the Prose Works, which foi*ms 
vol. iii. of the " Periodical Criticism," published by Cadell, 
Edinb. 1835. 

" Old Mortality " gave great offence to the Presbyterians : 
it was considered a gross caricature of the Covenanters and 
a glorification of the persecutors, especially of Claverhoose. 
Dr. McCrie forthwith published in the Edinburgh Christian 
Instructor an acrimonious attack on the author. Scott 
declared he would not read these invectives, but finding 
they were making a strong impression, changed his mind, 
and devoted part of his Quarterly article to vindicate the 
historical truth of his picture. 

Lockhart, speaking of **the rival sects of Old Light Anti- 
burghers and New Light Anti-burghers^' mentions that 
** the former enjoy the ministrations of no less a person than 
Dr. McCrie, the author of the * Life of John Knox.' " After 
the attack on Scott he went to hear him preach, and gives a 
vivid and striking portrait of this typical Puritan : " He is 
a tall, slender man, with a pale face, full of shrewdness, and 
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a pair of black piercing eyes — a shade of deep secluded 
melancholy passing ever and anon across their sar&ce and 
dimming their brilliancy. His voice, too, has a wild bat 
very impressive kind of shrillness in it at times. He prays 
and preaches very much in the usual style of the Presby- 
terian divines — ^but about all that he says there is a certain 
unction of sincere, old-fashioned, haughty Puritanism, pe- 
culiar, so far as I have seen, to himself, and by no means 
displeasing in the historian of John Knox. He speaks, 
too, with an air of authority, which his high talents render 
excusable, nay proper — ^but which few could venture upon 
with equal success." — "Peter's Letters,** vol. iii. pp. 99, 
102. 

In our own day another Pilgrim of the Covenant, bat 
without **that anehoretic aspect and air** which dis- 
tinguished him who gave name to the novel and him who 
attacked it, a genial and kindly Cameronian minister, in 
recording his pilgrimage to " The Martyr Graves of Scot 
land,'* takes a different view of the novel : — 

" All honour to the memory of Robert Paterson for his 
self-denying labours; and he has unconsciously obtained 
one of the highest of earthly honours, for he has had him- 
self associated with the genius of Sir Walter Scott in the 
greatest of the novelist's works, * Old Mortality.* 

** The elder McCrie perhaps goes too far when he says 
that Sir Walter's object was to hold up the persecuted 
Presbyterians to derision ; it was rather to tell a story in 
the most effective way. But he could not well do so 
without his Jacobite and anti-Presbyterian prejudices 
coming into play; however, allowing for prejudice, he 
depicts the life of persecuting times as no one else has 
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ever done. * Old Mortality * has done more to awaken 
sympathy for the persecuted than its author ever dreamed 

Scott, indeed, takes a very fair and just view of things, 
and is, if anything, rather partial to the Covenanters than 
otherwise ; in many ways idealizing and elevating them, as 
he acknowledges in the case of Balfour in his review, 
p. 74. The most striking picture of Christian goodness 
and charity to friend and foe is given in the person of a 
poor widow, brought up in the straitest sect of her religion, 
who had suffered much and wrongfully, Elizabeth Maclure, 
who "dwelt alone, like the widow of Zarephath,** and is 
truly the good Samaritan of the story. The one he is 
unjust to is his hero Claverse, who "was not uniformly 
so ruthless as he is painted in the tale ; " as he confesses 
himself in the Review^ p. 69. In fact he falls back now 
and then on the lying legends of the Covenant, and the 
untrustworthy statements of Burnet. He altered his mind 
as to Claverse at different times, and to the last showed that 
be did not know what to make of his hero, and expressed 
himself in the most contradictory way. Cf . " B. Minstrelsy ** 
with " CM,," and both with review. f 



* « The Martyr Graves of Scotland," 2nd series. By the Rev. J. H. 
Thomson, Eaglesham. Edinb., 1877, p. 98. The author is a very 
instructive and interesting writer, and says, fairly enough, that *^ he 
may have prepossessions in favour of the sufferers, but has aimed at 
impartiality.** — Pref. to 1st series, Edinb., 1875. 

t See the articles on " Sir Walter Scott's Characteristics of Claver- 
house," on Bishop Burnet's do. do. ; on Wodrow and Walker &c., in 
Mr. Mark Napier's '* Memorials and Letters illustrative of the Life and 
Times of John Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee," Edinb., 
1859-1862, vol. i. pp. 158, 293, 40-146. 
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The brief sketch of " Claverhouse " by Mr. Mowbray 
Morris, Load., 1888, is in tone and temper, taiite and 
jadgment, in the whole style of it, and in literary power,<^ 
in admirable contrast with Mr. Napier's elaborate work, 
which is an outrageous production, but a mine of original 
information and research. As he rightly says : ^ There is 
no authority for attributing to Claverhouse any particular - 
ferocity. In no account of the battle of Bothwell is he 
mentioned save by name only, and merely as having been 
present with his troop in Monmouth's army. The fiery and. 
vindictive part assigned him by Scott rests on the authority 
of the most amazing tissue of absurdities ever woven out of the' 
inventive fancy of a ballad-monger. In the doggerel verses 
on the battle in the 'B.M.,' Claverhouse is represented ad 
posting off to London from the field of battle, and, by meand- 
of false witnesses, bringing Monmouth to the scaffold as a 
traitor who had given quarter to the king's enemies ! " 

The weakest part of the famous Quarterly article relates 
to his reproducing the scriptural style of the zealots of the 
I7th century. None but an utter fanatic would find fault- 
with him here. No devout and sober-minded person well 
acquainted with the records and writings of the time would 
take amiss what Scott has done: it would never enter 
into his head. For there is no caricature or burlesque, 
no levity whatever ; it is all evidently taken from the life ; 
and if it has a grotesque effect, so has all the jargon of the 
time upon those who do not use or admire " the language o£ 
Canaan." It is not artificially produced ; and so far from 
picking out special and extreme absurdities or bombast,* 
Scott keeps to what is most tolerable and least offensive ii^ 
ordinary and everyday usage. He had a marked reverence 
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for religion, and was the last man in the world to treat 
Holy Scripture with the slightest levity. In fact his very 
sensitiveness on the point led him, in repelling the attacks, 
to defend himself here with a certain hesitation; whereas 
it really required no defence whatsoever — his work would 
speak for itself ; the animus, the spirit that breathes through 
it all, being most admirable. 

Most of the novel is comprised in less than two months. 
It opens with a wappen-schaw held in a wild district of 
Upper Clydesdale in Lanarkshire, on Monday, the 5th of 
May 1679, two days after the murder of Archbishop 
Sharp ; this is to be specially noted, as thereby hangs the 
tale. In a general rising lay the only hope of safety for the 
murderers; and having made Fifeshire too hot for them, 
they made a fresh start in Clydesdale, where, during the 
year past, their way had been prepared for them by Mr. 
Robert Hamilton of Preston, whom they now made their 
leader. Forthwith they proceeded to organize what was 
afterwards called the " Bising in the West," holding militant 
meetings with prayers and preachings to excite the people 
to insurrection, and then took up arms in Evandale, or 
Avondale, as it is more properly called. On the king's 
birthday they marched to Rutherglen, or Bnglen, ** the chief 
burgh of the nether ward of Clydesdale," two miles from 
Glasgow, extinguished the bonfires, burnt sundry Acts of 
Parliament and royal proclamations made since the Kestor- 
ation, and affixed their manifesto to the market-cross of the 
town ; • after which they retired to Evandale and Newmills. 

* " Memoirs of Eev. John Blackader/' compiled chiefly from his un- 
published MSS, By Andrew Crichton. Edinb., 1823, pp. 195, 196, 
211, 223-226, 231, 232, 238. 
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Claverhouse at once set off to deal with the insurgents ; then 
followed the skirmish at Loudon Hill or Drumdog on 
Sunday the 1st of June, and the battle of Bothwell Bridge 
on Sunday the 22nd. A break of ten years then occurs 
in the story, which closes a few days after the battle of 
KiUiecrankie and death of Claverhouse, July 27, 1689. 

In the autumn of 1799, while staying at Bothwell Castle, 
Scott visited the ruins of Craignethan Castle, formerly the 
seat of the Evandale branch of the house of Hamilton, the 
original of his Tillietudlem. Lockhart adds, '^The name 
was no doubt taken from that of the ravine under the old 
castle of Lanark, which town is near Craignethan. This 
ravine is called Gillytudlem." Scott's note in the novel 
needs this addition.* 

It is always desirable to have as clear a notion as possible 
of the geography of a novel, whether real or ideal* Now 
in vol. ii. ch. 19, p. 278 of ed. 1830 (ch. 27 in one- vol. 
edns.), we read : ** It was near sunset when they reached 
Milnwood, where Poundtext bade adieu to his companions 
and set forward to his manse, half a mile beyond TilHetud- 
lem.** An error for Milnwood, which has never been 
corrected, and greatly confuses the geography. Morton's 
home was in Foundtext's parish and near his manse, while 

■ --I - ■ m -"- — -1 I - - I - -■ 

m 

* Sir W. Gell tells us that in one of their excursions from Naples in 
Harch 1832, this novel *' was mentioned as having been translated into 
Italian under the title of * The Scottish Puritans,' of which he highly 
approved. I remarked that the castle was so well described that I 
imagined he had some real fortress in view. He said it was very true, 
and that he had fallen so much in love with the castle that he wanted 
to live there ; but it had no roof, no windows, and not much wall ; be- 
sides, he should have had to make three miles of road, so before the 
affair was settled he got wiser." 
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Tillietudlem must have been at least ten miles off, as may 
be seen from the context. 

Dates are slill more important : at the close of eh. 29, the 
Solemn League and Covenant is dated 1640 instead of 1643, 
and it has not been corrected. 

Of the forty-four chapters contained in the novel, the first 
thirty-six occupy less than eight weeks. Then, after a 
break of ten years, the story is resumed and completed in 
eight chapters, occupying only two or three days, but most 
eventful days; the ending is masterly. But the author 
could not let well alone, not even excellently well : he must 
needs add a further "Conclusion" and a "Peroration," 
both in execrable taste.* It would really seem that the 
great novelist took more pleasure in playing the fool than 
in the highest exercise of his magnificent genius. 

As for those first few weeks, the reader meets with such 
a vanety of exciting events and adventures, interesting 
scenes and characters and experiences, such a multiplicity of 
impressions, as to suffer a complete illusion as to time; 
these crowded weeks of vivid life passing so rapidly, yet 
seeming in the retrospect like so many years. The few days 
at the end in like manner seem like so many months. 

The dialogues are full of spirit, and, with few exceptions, 
the style is good. We shall note two or three. Ch. 3 : 
" * You forget, my dear lady,' said her nomenclator," ^br " said 
he." But some good writers of our day use " interlocutor,'* 



* In a letter of January 11th, 1817, Lady Louisa Stuart says : " I 
honestly tell you that neither I nor anybody else can bear Miss Busk- 
body and her novels at the end of the tale. If it could but be erased 
from future editions ! " 
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a plii*ase as stiff and stilted as Scott's.* Ch. 11 : Major 
Bellenden ** mounted upon his arm-gaunt charger/' a most 
uncouth, phrase, albeit Shakspearian.f Ch. 13 : '* Love^ 
indeed, was not mentioned between them by name, but each 
knew the situation of their own bosom, and could not batt 
guess at that of the other." The expression here for '* they 
each knew the state of their own heart/' is truly barbarous. 

We shall now jot down a few miscellaneous notes. To 
begin with the inimitable and delightful Mause Headrigg : 
when, in ch. 7, she testifies against the impious new-fangled 
machine for raising wind by human art, it was objected to 
as a caricature, and that she might as well have testified 
against windmills, like Don Quixote, who was confessedly 
mad. But in his note of 1830, Scott shows it was not so^ 
though an anachronism. The first winnowing machine in 
Britain is said to have been invented by Andrew Bodger, a 
farmer on the estate of Cavers in Roxburghshire, in the year 
1737. The more rigid Presbyterians opposed it on the very 
same grounds, and even made it a matter of excommuni* 
cation. See Chambers' "Domestic Annals of Scotland," 
vol. iii. p. 604, Edinb. 1861. 

In ch. 28, when Scott, in the person of Evandale, quotes 
the famous lines of Lovelace, " Stone walls," &c., he de- 
signedly adapts them; taking, for instance, "free" from 

♦ Sir F. Pollock has " one of the interlocutors in his dialogae," for 
" speakers." — " Personal Remembrances," vol. i. p. 69, Lond., 1887. 
When Dickens hounded out the absurd use of the scholastic word *' in- 
dividual,** then so prevalent, he might have done the same for *' inter* 
locutor." 

t So uncouth as to be unintelligible : Johnson has << slender as the 
arm ^ ; Glossary D, " with gaunt or lean limbs '* ; others have it " gaunt 
fW)m the weight of armour." 
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the parallel line below, and substituting it for " innocent " 
in the third line. Mr. Laug ought not to have cancelled 
Scott's text, but appended the original with the author's 
name in a note. 

The remarkable motto of ch. 34, "his own immortal 
words," containing the fine couplet — 

" One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name." 

is quoted by Lockhart in the noble conclusion of his great 
work. 

As to the Bemonstrance and Supplication drawn up and 
sent to the Duke of Monmouth just before the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge by the moderate Presbyterians of the in- 
surgent army, Howie declares that Hamilton was "piti- 
fully ensnared in subscribing it.*' Scott does not mention 
this; anyway the Petition (signed by Robert Hamilton) 
may be found among the " Lauderdale Papers " printed for 
the Camden Society, Lond., 1886, vol. iii. pp. 260-262, in 
Appendix. 

Howie of Lochgoin is quoted by Scott some ten times in 
the notes to this novel,* and again and again in his review 
and other writings. He was a very remarkable and in- 
teresting character in himself, and famous as the historian 
of the Scots Worthies, which (with Wodrow's ** History ") 
forms the Legenda Aurea and the Martyrology of the Cove- 
nant. Howie's preface is dated July 1775; the "second 

♦ Not always by name : Capt. Patou and Dalzell, ** Worthies," ed. 
1824, p. 888. Hazton, do., p. 341. " Predictions of Gabriel Semple," 
do., p. 300, related of John Semple. The paging to '* Feuds " note is 
pp. 502, 636-7. 
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edition, corrected and enlarged," is dated Glasgow, 1781. 
The last authentic edition of the "Worthies'* we know 
of is that of Glasgow, 1824, published hj Elhull & 
Blackie ; the edition by an anonymous editor, with preface 
by McGavin, Glasgow, Dec. 1826, published by McPhon, 
is avowedly much altered. In p. 49 of his review, Scott 
refers to **the honest but bigoted and prejudiced historian of 
the * Scots Worthies,' Mr. Howie of Lochgoin ; a character 
scarcely less interesting or peculiar than Old Mortality, and 
who, not many years since, collected, with great assiduity, 
both from MSS. and traditions, all that could be recovered 
concerning the champions of the Covenant." But the 
passage he quotes is not from Howie at all, but fronti 
Wilson's " True and Impartial Account," the same that he 
gives in the novel in his note on the Skirmish at Drum- 
clog, where he corrects his inadvertence and gives the right 
reference. 

Howie belonged to the Society people, also called Camer- 
onians, Macmillanites, &c., who about 1765 assumed the 
name of " The Keformed Presbytery," and still iexist as a 
distinct sect; in his "Faithful Contendings " \ he gives 
Michael Shields' account of the Societies. Like his an- 
cestor, James Howie, "he never fell in with ihe Revo- 
lution Church, because it was not established \ according 
to the Pattern shown in the mount of oipr worthy 
Eeformation, between the years 1638 and 16491 but went 
back to the year 1592, which was more restricted to an 
Erastian footing." According to his own accottot, in the 
latter years of his life, if not long before, he appetf* ^ have 
become almost wholly a n on -hearer or unattached Presby- 
terian; and on occasion of his eldest daughter's 
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in May 1789, he tells us that she and his two eldest sons 
** had never joined in church communion." * 

An interesting account of Howie and of Lochgoin, and 
also of some very curious pamphlets and proceedings of the 
Cameronians of his time, will be found in Mr. Thomson's 
" Martyr Graves of Scotland," quoted above, p. 100. The 
divisions among this curious sect went to the extremest 
length, and produced a number of ecclesiastical atoms or two- 
legged kirks of the strangest kind, including celibate atoms. 

" In 1809 a pamphlet, now very rare, entitled * Humble 
Pleadings, <fec. ; or a Bepresentation of Grievances for the 
Consideration of the Reformed Presbytery, by John 
Howie,* was issued by John Calderwood of Clanfin. He 
became a non-hearer. For forty years he did not enter a 
church door, and ultimately took such dark views of man- 
kind, that when he was desirous of marrying a second time, 

* See " Memoirs of the Life of John Howie, who lived in Lochgoin, 
parish of Fenwick, and died January 5th, 1793, Containing a Series of 
Keligious Exercises, Soul Soliloquies, &c. Glasgow : Printed for James 
Howie, Lochgoin, 1796," pp. 124, 152, 167, 195. The author was fifty- 
seven at the time of his death. 

This very rare little book is better described by the second title ; it is 
a most melancholy production, but exceedingly curious, and very char- 
acteristic of ** the small handful scattered up and down the land, who 
contended for the good old way.'* The account of the author's ancestor, 
his " Sufferings in the late Persecution, and Dying Testimony, Nov. 
1691,'* appended to the " Memoirs," will be found the most readable 
and interesting part of the book. 

Lochgoin is a lonely farm in the midst of Fenwick Muir, Ayrshire, 
about five miles west of Eaglesham and seven to the north of Loudon 
Hill. Till recent years the desolate farmhouse was almost inaccessible 
except in dry weather. " This house and family was always a harbour 
and succour to our late sufferers." See Howie's note in Capt. Paton's 
life, "Worthies," p. 391. 
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he could find uo minister of Christ upon earth correct 
enough in doctrine and practice to mirry him,- and so the 
good man had to remain unmarried. He published a 
number of pamphlets, and prefaced ^ A Collection of the 
Dying Testimonies of some Holy and Pious Christians who 
lived in Scotland before and since the Revolution ' ; one of 
which Lord Macaulay declares to be one of the most curious 
of the many curious papers written by the Covenanters of 
that generation." Another worthy named Wilson "advo- 
cated celibacy on the ground that there was no lawful 
Minister of the Gospel in existence who could celebrate 
marriage * according to the comely order of the Church of 
Scotland.' His pamphlet on the subject is entitled : * A 
Short Essay, pointing out Lawful and Unlawful Marriages, 
with reasons against Mongrel Marriages. Written in the 
month of February 1740. By a primitive Presbyterian, 
Glasgow. Printed for the Author, and published for the 
Real Benefit of Unmarried Presbyterians.' His * Dying 
Testimony ' is contained in Calderwood's * Dying Testi- 
monies.' It extends to 170 closely printed 18mo. pages, 
and is altogether as carping and self-righteous a document as 
can well be imagined. He seems to have ransacked his 
memory and his library in search of every practice that 
differed from his own, and poured upon it the vials of his 
wrath."* These curious characters remind us of War- 
burton's saying, *' Orthodoxy is my doxy, and heterodoxy 
is every other man's doxy." Scott enlarges on the Camer- 
onians in vol. ii. of ** Waverley," ch. 4-7, in connexion with 
Gifted Gilfillan. 



"Martyr Graves," 1st Series, pp. 147, 161. 
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At the close of his review Sir Walter observes: 
"The Cameronians disowned all kings and government 
whatever, which would not take the Solemn League and 
Covenant; and long retained hopes of re-establishing that 
great national engagement. A party so wild in their prin-« 
ciples could not subsist long under a free and unlimited 
toleration. They continued to hold their preachings on the 
hills, but they lost much of their zeal when no longer liable 
to be disturbed by dragoons. The old fable of the * Travel- 
ler's Cloak ' was in time verified, and the fierce sanguinary 
zealots of the days of Claverhouse sunk into such quiet and 
peaceable enthusiasts as Howie of Lochgoin, or Old Mor- 
tality himself," or douce Davie Deans, we may add. 

The two passages which Scott quotes from Defoe are 
typical instances of the wonderful way in which he availed 
himself of old books as a material for his imagination to 
work on. In ch. 8, in the scene at Milnwood, where Cuddie 
ingeniously interposes with the Covenant of Works, to get 
his mother out of a scrape with the soldiers, Scott had in 
mind a colloquy between a soldier and a countryman sus- 
pected of being ** one of the Bothwell Brigg men," recorded 
by Defoe in his "Memoirs of the Church of Scotland." 
The passage is quoted in his review, but forgotten in 
appending the notes of 1830, and ought to be given in any 
careful edition of the novel. 

The other instance is more remarkable still : at the close 
of the story, in that most pathetic scene at Fairy-Knowe, in 
the midst of which Morton looks in at the cottage window, 
and is seen by his heart-broken Edith, who takes him for his 
ghost ; we are told it was suggested by the story of a real ap- 
parition recorded by Defoe in his " History of Apparitions," 
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written under the name of Morton. Who but Scott or 
Shakspeare could have made such a use of the story? 
The whole scene, of which the supposed apparition is the 
culmination, is one of the most affecting in the annals of 
history or fiction. 

Each time after reading and re-reading ^^ Old Mortality '* 
the reader rises with a fresh appreciation of the complete- 
ness and perfection of the novel, a profounder sense of 
the author's transcendent genius, and a fresh thrill of ad- 
miration, delight, and satisfaction; the great novelist is 
here at his best. 

Lockhart observes of the historical Waverleys published 
before July 1819 : "In that delightful series of works, 
which have proved their author to be the nearest kins- 
man the creative intellect of Shakespeare has ever bad, 
the best are those the interest of which is most directly and 
historically national — ^Waverley' and *01d Mortality.' 
What Shakespeare has done for the Civil Wars of the Boses, 
and the manifestations of national mind produced by the old 
baronial feuds — ^what the dramatic Clarendon has done for 
this great period of contest between the two sets of prin- 
ciples, upon whose union, matured and tempered, the 
modern constitution of England is founded — ^the same 
service has been rendered by the author of these tales to 
the fnost interesting times in the history of the national 
mind of Scotland — the times when all the various elements 
of her character, religious and political, were exhibited in 
their most lively fermentation." — " Peter's Letters," vol. ii. 
p. 352. 

Though Scott appreciated "the delightful sex" (to 
use Disraeli's phrase), and had experienced the enchant- 
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ment of love himself, he never attempted a love story,* 
it was quite out of his line and beyond his powers ; 
he merely gives a few glimpses of it here and there, 
amid a crowd of incidents and adventures. In the 
splendid historical romance before us, we have a tale 
of true love deeper and more developed, and consequently 
more interesting, than Scott has elsewhere attempted. And 
yet it is for the most part an undercurrent, and the glimpses 
we get of its course are few and far between. This is one 
of the few Waverleys in which both hero and heroine are 
really worthy of the name ; so that we feel heartily interested 
in them from beginning to end. When first introduced to 
" the faii'-haired Edith " at the opening of the tale, we see a 
charming merry-hearted girl, who gets into disgrace with 
her dignified and indignant grandmother from her uncon- 
trollable mirth again and again at the ludicrous miscarriage 
of Lady Margaret's extempore man-at-arms. But the dark 
shadow of those troubled times fell on her immediately after, 
and on her noble-hearted lover Henry Morton ; and in all 
the few glimpses we get of her afterwards, we see her in 
sorrow and suffering and anguish, yet bearing tierself nobly, 
with truest heroism, and with devoted affection and con- 
stancy to the very end. The ending of the novel is simply 
perfect: so natural, so affecting, so full of power and 
pathos ! the sweet sad cadence of a tragic song. 

* The " Bride of Lammermoor " is no exception : though a tragedy 
of love, it rather sets forth the author's tragic power and love of tragedy 
than anything else. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
"The Heart op Midlothian." 

The seventh of the Waverleys appeared in June 1818 ; its 
title is taken from a fanciful name for the great prison of 
Edinburgh. The old Tolbooth was taken down in the 
autumn of 1817, and Scott secured the gateway and door 
for Abbotsford. While his mind was full of it and its 
records, he received Mrs. Goldie's anonymous letter about 
Helen Walker, whom she had seen and conversed with in 
the autumn of 1790, a few months before the death of that 
heroic woman. This accounts for his transferring the 
heroine's sister from the Dumfries tolbooth to Edinburgh, 
and connecting her history with the Porteous Riot, the most 
memorable episode in the annals of the prison, which tpok 
place not long before the crisis of her history. 

Sir Walter had not the date from first to last, nor is it 
supplied by Lockhart or by any of the editors; but in a 
letter dated Edinburgh, August 10, 1738, which appeared 
in the Daily Post of August 17, it is stated that Isabel 
Walker, under sentence of death at Dumfries for child- 
miu*der, obtained her release through unexpected means : — 

" This unhappy creature was destitute of friends, and had 
none to apply for her but an only sister, a girl of a fine 
soul, who, helpless and alone, went to London to address 
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the great, and solicited so well that she got for her first a 
reprieve and now a remission." * 

Isabella Walker's sentence, under a most iniquitous law 
which led to the judicial murder of many innocent women, 
appears to have been pronounced in May 1738, and her 
pardon, for a crime she had not committed, obtained in 
August. Helen was probably bom about 1712, went to 
London in May 1738, and died in the spring of 1791. 

Mrs. Goldie was very wishful to have a tombstone in 
memory of Helen Walker erected in Irongray churchyard 
but she thought of and suggested a far more efPective memo- 
rial, and far more durable, when she wrote to the author of 
" Waverley" ; and he fulfilled her hopes and wishes in every 
way. He made this "girl of a fine soul," this devoted 
sister, who " combined the love of truth with dear affection," 
the heroine of one of his best and greatest novels ; and one 
of the last acts of his life was to raise a tombstone to her 
memory. The epitaph is composed for the most part in the 
stiff artificial style so usual in our " stony griefs " for the 
great and good departed, yet so misplaced where perfect 
simplicity and natural feeling are especially called for; but 
for this, we must go back to the simple and beautiful epi- 
taphs preserved in the old Greek Anthology. Its opening, 
however, is unique: at least we cannot remember another 
instance in which a novel and its heroine figure on a tomb- 
stone erected by the novelist to the original of his picture : 
"This stone was erected by the author of *Waverley' to 

* Quoted in Household Words, 1860, and thence by Mr. Chambers 
in his *• Domestic Anfials of Scotland." He has not given the exact 
date, and we vainly looked over the contents of the first two volumes 
of H, W, 
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the memory of Helen Walker, who died in the year of 
God 1791. This humble individual practised in real life 
the virtues with which Fiction has invested the imaginary 
character of Jeanie Deans/' <fcc. 

Soon after the novel appeared, Lady Louisa Stuart writes 
to tell Scott of the intense interest it excited in herself and 
in the house where she was staying, " everybody tearing it 
out of each other's hands, and talking of nothing else." In 
the excellent criticism which follows, she observes : — " Had 
this stor}' been conducted by a common hand, Effie would 
have attracted all our concern and sympathy — Jeauie only 
cold approbation; whereas Jeanie, without youth, beauty, 
genius, warm passions, or any other novel perfection, is here 
our object from beginning to end. . . . John of Argyle 
you have drawn to the very life. I heard so much of him 
in my youth, that I really believe I am almost as good a 
judge as if I had seen and lived with him. . . . You 
have likewise coloured Queen Caroline exactly right."* 

Lockhart says : — " The reception of this tale in Edin- 
burgh was a scene of all-engrossing enthusiasm, such as I 
never witnessed there on the appearance of any other literary 
novelty. But the admiration and delight were the same all 
over Scotland. Never before had he seized such really 
noble features of the national character as were canonized 
in the person of his homely heroine : no art had ever devised 
a happier running contrast than that of her and her sister, 
or interwoven a portraiture of lowly manners and simple 
virtues with more graceful delineations of polished life, or 

* The letter is dated "Sheffield Place, Aug. 11, 1818,'* and giyen at 
length by Mr. Douglas. 
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with bolder shadows of terror, guilt, crime, remorse, mad- 
ness, and all the agony of the passions." 

In none of Scott's novels have we so much of domestic 
life introduced as in this ; and here it is the homelj pastoral 
life of the Lowlands that is chiefly set forth. The relations 
and intercourse between the Newbattle cottars of Beersheba 
and Woodend, and ^^ the placid loves of Jeanie Deans and 
Eeuben Butler," which here had their beginning, are 
happily described ; and after the Deans family removed to 
St. Leonards, we have a striking picture of the two sisters, so 
diverse, yet so tenderly attached — the motherly Jeanie, and 
the lovely Lily of St. Leonards — whose unhappy love and 
betrayal led to the misfortunes which followed. We have 
also brought out in full relief some of the theological pecu- 
liarities of that most theological, most polemical land, mainly 
embodied in the pragmatical Cameronian Davie Deans — ^a 
worthy not devoid of kindly feelings, when they did not 
clash with the domineering pride and self-conceit which 
were his ruling passions, intensified by his Galvinistic 
training, and so identified with his religion and glorified 
by it. 

This prison romance opens appropriately with two execu- 
tions, separated by an interval of several months, but the 
author is so eager to come to the Porteous Eiot, that he 
begins with the last, inverting the order of things, and then 
has to break off and go back to the real beginning, the execu- 
tion of Wilson on the 14th of April 1736, which led to the 
riot and the execution of Porteous by the conspirators on 
the 7th of September. 

There is little to enliven the gloom of the tale, which is 
full of miseries and tragedies from beginning to end : tlie 
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crowning catastrophe is unhappily conceived and more pain- 
ful than need be ; but what can we expect from the Tale 
of a Landlord whose inn is the gaol, and its sign the 
gallows ? 

Scott's friend, Lady Louisa, continues her excellent critic 
cism by frankly telling him of her main objections. Of 
the various bores and pedants, legal, theological, and acade- 
mical, who figure in the book — characters drawn from the 
life — she singles out Saddletree, who is certainly the most 
unmitigated bore, and in every way detestable. 

" I was tired of your Edinburgh lawyers in the Introduc- 
tion ; English people in general will be more so, as well as 
impatient of the passages alluding to Scotch law throughout : 
Mr. Saddletree will not entertain them. The latter part of 
the novel unavoidably flags. After Jeanie is happily settled 
at Eoseneath, we have no more to wish for. But the chief 
fault I have to find relates to the reappearance and shocking 
fate of the boy. I hear on all sides, * Oh, I do not like 
that ! " I do not like it either — ^it is a lame, huddled con- 
clusion. I know you so well in it by the boy ! You grow 
tired yourself, want to get rid of the story, and hardly care 
how. Sir George Staunton finishes his career very fitly ; he 
ought not to die in his bed, and for Jeanie's sake one would 
not have him hanged." 

The novel is written with ease, animation, and freshness 
throughout, but has the misfortune to belong to the Land- 
lord series, and so is encumbered with a "Prolegomenon" by 
Jedediah, and an introductory chapter which of course has 
nothing to do with the story. After the tale is ended, the 
author is pleased to point the moral in a stilted address to 
the reader, which seems intended for an epitaph. But this 
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is not enough : he cannot finally conclude without the inevit- 
able Jedediah U Envoy.* 

Mr. Lang's Introduction is excellent and much to the 
point. When he says that the silliest bit of the Pattiesonian 
Introduction ("very melancholy reading," as he quaintly 
observes) was dictated by " his genius," no doubt he means 
Scott's natural genius for ponderous fooling ; but we must 
demur to the assertion that it is " absolutely in the manner 
of Dickens." 

Mr. David Douglas, in a note on the " Journal " of May 5, 
1831, tells us how the novel was regarded by the Presby- 
terians in Scotland : " It is well known that on the publica- 
tion of * Old Mortality ' many people were offended by what 
was considered a caricature of the Covenanters. In Jime 
1818, however, he made ample amends, and v/on the hearts 
of all classes of his countrymen by his beautiful pictures of 
national character in the * Heart of Midlothian.' " 

As may be seen from the preface of April 1818, Scott 
had still in mind the attacks of McCrie ; and in the story 
of the Lowland heroine unexpectedly presented to him was 
glad to have an opportunity (which Rob Roy did not fur- 
nish) of showing indirectly that his purpose and feelings in 
composing " Old Mortality " were perversely misconstrued. 
In fact he always recognised personal goodness in every 
creed, however false or fanatical the cireed might be ; and so 
far from magnifying and exaggerating the evils of Scottish 
Calvinism^ he minimized them considerably. The associations 

* It is to be hoped that some day an edition of the novels may be 
brought out in which these cumbrous and disfiguring excrescences will 
be all cleared away, and anything worth noticing or preserving ap- 
pended in notes at the end. 
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of his home and country, family and friends, education 
and social ties, induced him to deal more partially and 
tenderly with that system than his own convictions or his- 
torical and personal knowledge warranted. He took the 
line of representing Presbytery in Scotland at the Bestoration 
as no longer a political and covenanting system, but simply 
religious and inoffensive. Oppression and persecution, 
which makes even wise men mad, produced a wild, fierce 
sect called Cameronians, which in the tolerant times after 
the Revolution dwindled into a set of harmless and &n- 
tastic enthusiasts: so he laid all the evils of Calvinism to 
the score of the Cameronians and their crazy eccentricities. 
The Presbyterians at large, both ministers and people, were 
'< wise, sober, enlightened, and rational " : the Cameronians 
were " ultra-Covenanters " (as if there could be an ultra- 
Covenanter !) and their doctrines, from greater to smaller 
matters, from repudiating uncovenanted kings to denouncing 
music and dancing, were peculiar to themselves. 

It is very true that, after the battle of Bothwell Bridge, 
the division between the two parties among the Presbyterians 
became still more pronounced, and the more violent Cove- 
nanters became known by the title of Cameronians, from 
that famous worthy, Mr. Bichard Cameron, "a man who 
lived praying and preaching, and died praying and fighting " 
on the 22nd of July 1680, as Howie tells us. But it is 
equally true that all Presbyterians, as such, are still Cove- 
nanters : the Solemn League and Covenant has never been 
recanted, repudiated, or repealed. It still holds its supreme 
position among the religious Standards of the Scottish Kirk 
as a main part of the Presbyterian Creed and Confession of 
Faith. Let the English reader who is puzzled by this state- 
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ment get a copy of " The Coiifft<*sion of Faith. Printed by 
Authority/' and sormoonted by the Royal Arms.* It may 
be said it is a dead letter, a mere matter of form ; still, there 
it is, and it is held and maintained by every sect of Presby- 
terians, beginning with the Established Kirk. Times are 
indeed so changed that the Covenant cannot be enforced and 
carried out to the letter; but the spirit of the Covenant 
breathes more or less throughout Scotland. So far from 
Scott's ^' accommodation '' being accepted, it only produced a 
violent storm, which made itself hoard in the ravings and 
rages of Dr. McCrie — ^who, by the way, was not a Cameronian 
— and his furious attack was cordially welcomed throughout 
Scotland, even by moderate Presbyterians. Even in our 
days, when there is so much intercourse between North and 
South Britain, English people know little about the Scotch 
Kirk, and nothing about its annals, and Scott's influence 
here has been widespread and misleading. We cannot give 
a more striking instance of this than that afforded by the 
" Penny Cyclopedia," a work of highest merit and permanent 
value, brought out by the Society over which Lord Brougham 
presided. Look up " Covenanters " in it, and you will be 
referred to ** Cameronians " : the two volumes are dated 1836 
and 1837. 

Scott frequently speaks of Davie Deans as '^ a true-blue 
Presbyterian," and Mr. Lang quotes from a curious pam- 
phlet in the Abbotsford Library, by John Haldane, assisted 

* This is quite in keeping with the Solemn Leagae, which was not 
only " For Beformation and Defence of Beligion,** but "for the Honour 
and Happiness of the Eling " ; and accordingly, when the Scotch made 
war on the King, it was always in the name of the Eling, and by his 
authority I 
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by Leslie, entitled "Active Testimony of the True Blue 
Presbyterians : containing a declaration and testimony 
against the late unjust Invasion of Scotland by Charles, 
pretended Prince of Wales, and William, pretended Duke 
of Cumberland." 12mo. 1749. 

At Jeanie's wedding " David Deans stoutly withstood the 
iniquities of pipes, fiddles, and promiscuous dancing, to the 
great wrath of the Captain of Knockdunder" ; and in eh. 10 
and eh. 18 makes violent tirades against dancing, "more 
especially promiscuously, that is with the female sex." 
Scott explains in a note that the milder Cameronians tole- 
rated the two sexes dancing separately, but considered 
" promiscuous dancing " a scandalous enormity ; while the 
wilder, like Peter Walker and Deans, would not tolerate 
any dancing or instrumental music whatever. 

As Mr^ p hai^^bqj|^gjj|QBj|a^|Thea bsence of outward 

demonstrations of joy in ScoZ!S!T??SH'!P*' ^^ 
frequent merry-makings of other countries, has be^ "^''''^ 
remarked upon. We find in the records of eecle'f^*''^^ 
discipline clear traces of the process by which ^'® ^^ 
brought about. To the Puritan Kirk of the 16th ij^^ ^^^** 
centuries every outward demonstration of natural gool ®P^"^ 
was a sort of sin, to be as far as possible repressed-^** ^^^ 
put down all merry-making at marriages was a special ^^^^^^ 
-and there were many enactments against the « Penny ;^^^»ls " 
of humble life. These were festive parties with mu^^^ *^^ 
dancing held by the young married couple, when th<f S^^^^^ 
contributed towards the expenses, with something f^®^ ^^ 
help the housekeeping of the young pair. Men and[^^°^®'* 
guilty of " promiscuous dancing " were obliged to st' ^ *^ 
the Kirk or some other appointed place and publicly /^^'^^^^^^ 
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their fault. Mr. Cbumbers quotes a few instances under 

dates 1574, 1600, 1«j49-50;* but the reader will find many 

more in the various presbytery records and Kirk-session 

records that have been printed. 

In the " Prolegomenon," appropriately dated " Ghinder- 

cleugh, April Fools Day, 1818," when he comes to speak of 
the attacks made upon him, he partially throws off his 
Jedediah mummery, and speaks more in his natural voice ; 
we give it condensed : * These cavillers have impeached iny 
veracity and the authenticity of my histoiical narratives. I 
can onl} say that I have been careful in quoting my authorities. 
It is true indeed that if I had hearkened with only one ear 
I might have rehearsed my Tale with more acceptance from 
those who love to hear but half the truth. It has been 
demanded of me, how can I be an impartial judge, seeing I 
must have descended from one or the other of the contend- 
ing parties ? But inevitable as seems one or the other horn 
of the dilemma, yet I spy a refuge, and claim a privilege to 
write and speak of both parties with impartiality. For when 
the Prelatists and Presbyterians of old times went together 
by the ears in this unlucky country, my ancestor (venerated 
be his memory !) was one of the people called Quakers, and 
suffered severe handling from each side." In the genealogi- 
cal note added in 1830, he shows that both on his father's 
and mother's side his ancestors at the time were Quakers. 

Nothing now remains but to append a few notes. In 
eh. 43, it is said that David's standard was " the old Pres- 
byterian model of 1640 " ; an error for 1643, not corrected 
in B or D ; for, as stated in ch. 18, his standard of faith 
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was '^ the great national testimony of the Solemn League 
and Covenant." 

In ch. 15, speaking of the '^ Martyrs of the Covenant, who 
in the recesses of mountains, in caverns and in morasses to 
which they were driven, had often to contend with the 
Enemy of mankind, as in the cities and cultivated fields 
with the tyrannical "government and their soldiery ; ** it is 
added : ^ David Deans believed in these ghostly encounters 
on the faith of the Ansars, or auxiliaries of the banished 
prophets." In the Kor&n, the name ^^Ansar" is given to 
those converts to Islam who joined Muhammed in Medina 
after the Hegira. These Ansdr^ or '' helpers " of Islam, de- 
rived their name from the old Magian system, and recall 
those who in the Zend hymns are exhorted to '^ help the 
future life." * 

In ch. 37, Jeanie observes that Richmond Park ^^ is mair 
like a gentleman's policy than a royal palace." Jamieson 
gives " Fr. Police : the pleasure-ground about a gentleman's 
seat." Noted in B but not in D. In '^ Marriage," ch. 3, the 
laird of Glenfern speaks of " your fine English policies." 

In ch. 16, when Sharpitlaw, the procurator-fiscal, is dis- 
covering real clues and important evidence for identifying 
the leader of the Porteous conspiracy, he exclaims, " This id 
finding a mare's nest wi* a witness." But the proverb means 
exactly the reverse : it is a supposed discovery^ of a wonder- 
ful, important, or interesting kind, but an absurd delu- 
sion ; like the Antiquary's Kaim of Kinprunes. It is one 
of those allusive proverbs where the allusion is lost or 

* See an excellent article on the Moslem Religion and the KorAn 
appended to Colonel Conder's *< Heth and Moab," Lond. 1883, p. 416. 
The word is noted in D glonsfy, bntiMl in B* 
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known to very few, but the meaning is generally known. 
Scott rightly applies it at the close of ** St. Bonan's." 
The proverb is of great antiquity, and current both in 
East and West. It is founded on an old story of an Eastern 
wiseacre who was sent by his elder brother on a f ooPs errand 
to a distant town to buy a mare's egg. In the bazaar he 
made acquaintance with a fruit dealer to whom he confided 
his mission. At the same time, looking around, he was 
struck with some large gourds and pumpkins, and asked 
what they were. The dealer told him they were the very 
things he wanted — mare's eggs ; so he paid a good sum for 
one of them, and took it away with him. On his way home 
it slipped out of his hands and fell into a bush ; out of the 
bush jumped a hare which went o£P like a shot. The Eastern 
man of GK)tham was amazed, and exclaimed, *' There goes my 
foal already ! Well, if he goes at such a rate when only 
just bom, how will he go when grown up ! " 

We heard this story many years ago from that most 
delightful of travellers and rcujonieurSy Captain Wilbraham, 
afterwards Vicar of Audley ; it was one of several specimens 
he gave of traditional stories he had heard in the Indian 
bazaars. Soon after, happening to dip into Maxwell's " Wild 
Sports of the West of Ireland," published in 1832, we found 
the following version in ch. 43 : 

''An Achil islander, who had to go to Castlebar upon 
business, was particularly struck with an earthen jar in a 
shop window, and asked what it was. He was informed it 
was a mare's egg, which if placed by the fire during the 
winter would produce a foal in the spring. He bought it at 
once, and set out on his way rejoicing. Towards evening, as 
he neared home, he sat down on a heathy bank to rest, and 
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placed his purchase beside him ; but, alas ! it rolled down the 
hill, and, striking a rock, was shivered by the blow. A hare 
which had couched beneath the rock sprang from her form 
and went off at speed. The Achil man gazed in despair and 
exclaimed, * What a horse he would have been ! ' This 
story, which has long been a standing joke upon Achil sim- 
plicity, is to be found verbatim in a German jest-book, with 
this only difference, that a gourd takes the place of the jar.*' 
The late Mr. Keightley, with all his wide and profound 
knowledge of folklore, did not know the origin of the 
proverb ; but he tells us that in Ireland, when a person is 
seen laughing immoderately without any apparent cause, it is 
usual to say, " Oh, he has found a mare's nest, and he's 
laughing at the eggs." This agrees with the usage in our 
older writers: thus in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca^ 
Act V. sc. 2 : 

** Why dost thou laugh ? 
What mare's nest hast thou found?" 

And in Swift's ** Polite Conversation " : " What ! you have 
found a mare's nest, and laugh at the eggs ! " 

Mr. Keightley is puzzled by the difference of usage, and 
cannot account for it ; but we can see that the immoderate 
laughter of the fool formed part of the original Indian tale, 
or of some old version of it. 
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CHAPTER V. 

"Legend op Montbosb," "Black Dwabp," 

" Redgauntlet." 

** Old Mortality " was the last novel written by Scott before 
the painful illness which seized him in March 1817, and 
continued at short intervals for nearly three years. It began 
with cramp in the stomach, and after " a cruel succession of 
spasms and sickness, terminated in a severe fit of the jaun- 
dice," so that he was nearly brought to death's door. It was 
in this state he produced the far greater portion of the 
" Bride of Lammermoor," the whole of the " Legend of Mont- 
rose," and almast the whole of ** Ivanhoe." Yet, as Lock- 
hart observes of the first two, "I believe that except in 
numerous typical errors which arose from the author's in- 
ability to correct any proof sheets, no one could perceive in 
either tale the slightest symptom of his malady." It seems 
miraculous, but certainly there is not the slightest trace of 
pain or sickness in the "Legend" ; it has not even the 
author's besetting faults, but is brisk and spirited from 
beginning to end, everywhere manifesting the light strong 
hand of a master. 

The novel appeared in June 1819 : it is more accurately 
described by the author as " a Legend of Montrose's Wars." 
We are told, " It was written chiefly with a view to place 
before the reader the melancholy fate of John Lord Kilpont, 
eldest son of William Earl of Airth and Menteith, and the 
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singular circumstances attending the birth and history of 
James Stewart of Ardvoirlich, by whose hand the unfortunate 
nobleman fell. * These " singular circumstances " introduce 
the " MacGregors or Children of the Mist " once more, but 
seventy years earlier than in the tale of " Rob Roy." The 
murder of Lord Elilpont a few days after the battle of Tip- 
permuir, Sept. 1, 1644, is one of those deeds of violence which 
abound in Highland history, but in itself is not of any special 
interest or significance. It was an unhappy, unpromising 
theme for a novel, yet somehow or other it fired Scott's 
imagination and led to this very picturesque, powerful, and 
interesting romance, which is indeed a true creation of genius, 
made out of nothing. The original incident is bare and brief, 
and, Hke the murderer's history, revolting, repulsive ; but we 
find it much changed in the ^' Legend " : the cause of the 
murderous attack is quite different; it takes place after 
Inverlochy, 2nd. Feb. 1645 ; the result is altered, the victim 
recovers, and the assassin does not join the Covenanters, but 
his fate is left in obscurity. Moreover, the original of 
Allan McAulay had a grown-up son who fought by his 
side and fell at Tippermuir. 

The "Legend" opens in August 1644, and closes soon 
after Inverlochy, occupying about six months. 

The battle of Marston Moor took place July 2, 1644, and, 
a month or six weeks after, Montrose, disguised as a groom, 
crossed the Border, accompanied by Major (afterwards Sir 
William) Rollo and Colonel Sibbald, to rouse the Highlands 
in favour of the king. This is the historical fact on which 

* It may be noted that in D the appendices a^d postscript to the 
Introduction are separated from it and placed at the end of the novel — 
a most awkward dislocation. 
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the opening of the novel Is based. At a gathering of the 
Highland Chiefs, the Marquis (for such he had become on the 
6th of May) revealed himself and read his commission from 
the king. The story describes two of his battles, Tipper- 
muir and Inverlochy, but does not accompany him further : 
however, so far as it goes nothing can be better ; everything 
and everyone is described to the life in Scott's best historical 
manner. It must always be a matter of regret that the 
author of " Old Mortality " has not given us a sketch of the 
life and times of Montrose as a companion volume and on a 
corresponding scale, giving a picture of the Covenanting 
Beign of Terror, from the National Covenant of February 
1638, to the execution of Montrose in May 1650. 

The most striking and prominent character in a work 
which abounds in striking portraits is the inimitable sol- 
dctdo : as Lockhart observes, " Dugnld Dalgetty was placed 
bv acclamation in the same rank with Bailie Jarvie — a con- 
ception equally new, just, and humorous, and perfectly 
worked out in all the details." Jeffrey, quoted by Scott 
in his preface, thoroughly appreciates him, but thinks he 
engrosses too great a proportion of the work. It is very 
curious to notice how, when anyone has a decided bent in 
one direction, things turn up to favour and help that bent, 
even though circumstances may appear most adverse and 
discouraging. From his early childhood, Scott's intimates 
and casual friends served to foster his innate love of history 
and legend.* In 1778, when only in his eighth year, he spent 
some time at Prestonpans for the benefit of sea-bathing, 

* See what he says of his excellent mother, who died the 24th of 
December 1819, in a letter written soon after to Lady Louisa Stuart, 
Ditton Park, Windsor. 
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under the care of his kind aunt. Miss Janet Scott, where 
be made his first acquaintance with his father's old friend 
George Constable, the original of Monkbarns, from whom 
he learned so much of the Wuverley period, and " derived 
impulses of a powerful and important kind." There also 
he met a Captain Dalgetty, a military veteran who had 
been in all the German wars, and loved to recount his tales 
of military feats to his eager young friend ; and under whose 
guidance he explored the field where Colonel Gardiner re- 
ceived his death wound. In his preface, Scott quotes from the 
** Memoirs " of two soldiers of fortune. Colonel Monro and 
Sir James Tiuner, the former published in 1637, the latter 
printed by the Bannatyne Club in 1829.* He might have 
found many passages more to his purpose than that he 
selected from Turoer; as, for instance, that in which the 
soldado confesses he "had swallowed without chewing, in 
Germany, a very dangerous maxim which military men there 
too much follow — that so we serve our masters honestly, it 
is no matter what master we serve." 

Annot Lyle and her harp *' enliven the tragedy of the 
tale " in a very different fashion ; her history is a perfect 
romance, giving once more the story of a lost heir, a kid- 
napped child, all the events of which come about in genuine 
Highland fashion, as befitting a Highland tale. In the 
touching scene where father and daughter meet as strangers. 
Sir Duncan is strongly agitated by an instinctive yearning 
for his unknown child. She herself has all the poetry and 
charm of sweetest girlhood; and her love-story, though like 
herself but slightly sketched, is very pleasing and graceful. 

* See catalogue of the famous Dawson Turner collection of MSS., sold 
777 1869, pp. 212-13| lotp 606-6, and notes appended. 
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The text is all right except as regards a few dates. In ch. 1 
** the late short invasion of England " was not " in 1641," 
but in August 164Q. Sir Walter quotes what he supposes 
to be the manifesto of January 30, 1644, in name of both 
kingdoms united in arms against their sovereign, given in 
Rush worth, vol. iv. pt. ii. p. 499, and in Clarendon, vol. ii. 
pt. i. p. 383. But it really is the manifesto of August 21, 
1640: "Six Considerations of the Lawfulness of their 
Expedition into England manifested." It will be found in 
Rushworth, vol. iii. p. 1223, and in Peterkin,pp. 297-9. In 
ch. 15 the battle of Tippermuir is dated 1645 instead of 
1644, as rightly given in the Introduction. And in ch. 18 
Inverlochy is twice misdated 1645-6 instead of 1644-5. 
Better to have simply given the new style, 1645. 

"The Black Dwarf." 

The conception of this brief and abortive novel was morbid 
and monstrous, and Scott was fortunately persuaded by 
critical friends to alter it and cut it short.* However, in spite 
of its obvious defects and theatrical conclusion, it is full of 
natural charm and freshness, and the magic of the author's 
genius. But instead of putting it aside for the present, 
this abortion was published at once and prefixed to Scott's 
noblest production, cumbering and deforming it from first 
to last. It spoiled the last or favourite edition so much 
that neither ** Old Mortality " nor " Heart of Midlothian " 
is self-contained, but mixed up and published piecemeal. 

* Writing to Lady Abercorn in Nov. 1816, he declares, " I do not 
like the story at all." But this was his usual way of meeting objec- 
tions ; he could never distinguish his false and morbid conceptions from 
the healthy and true, and really never altered his mind. 
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And this is not all : twenty-two pages of absurd rip^maFole by 
way of " Introduction to Tales of My Landlord," including 
the so-called first chapter, are prefixed, and render "The 
Dwarf " more deformed. 

In the Introduction Sir Walter quotes from a paper in 
the Scots Magazine for 1817, "by the ingenious Mr. Eobert 
Chambers of Edinburgh," on the original dwarf, David 
Bitchie. In his "Illustrations," Mr. Chambers published 
another paper ; and, finally, an article on the " Hermit of 
Manor Vale," in his Journal of April 27, 1833, which con- 
tains a very curious account of Scott's interview with the 
unhappy misanthrope, and other details, including the sup- 
posed date of his birth (about 1740), and that of his death, 
December 1811. 

The story belongs to the Scottish Border, and is con- 
nected with the Jacobite movement of 1708. In the Scott- 
Erskine review, pp. 22-8, 62, it is observed that the novel 
contains some striking scenes, and some of deep and absorb- 
ing interest. Of Earnscliffs visit to Hobbie Elliot's house 
it is said : " The domestic scene is painted with the know- 
ledge of the language and manners of that class of society 
which give interest to the picture of Dandie Dinmont and 
his family in * Guy Mannering.' Everyone, we think, must 
be delighted with the portrait of Hobble's grandmother." 

As for the Reiver of Westburnflat,* a thorough-paced 



* « This was in reality the designation of one of the last of the Border 
robbers, and the last who was hanged at Selkirk. He is placed perhaps 
forty or fifty years too late. Westburnflat itself is situated on the small 
river or brook called Hermitage, not far from its junction with the 
Liddel." — Cancelled note abridged. See Introd. to ' Johnie Armstrong * 
in " Border Minstrelsy." 
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Border robber, "his delineation is perfect." The author 
unduly disparages his hero and heroine, who are far from 
uninteresting, but simply undeveloped, unfinished, from the 
tale being deprived of its second volume. 

In ch. 13, when the disconcerted Jacobites held a ren- 
dezvous banquet at Ellieslaw Castle, Mareschal rallies them 
in his reckless way : — *' What has damped our noble cour- 
age this morning ? " he exclaimed. " We seem to be met 
at a funeral. Ellieslaw, when will you lift f " Scott ex- 
plains in a note : " To liftj meaning to lift the cofi&n, is the 
common expression for commencing a funeral." 

I'o this we may append an anecdote in point. In 1797, 
when Scott was quarter-master of the volunteer corps of 
Edinburgh Light Dragoons, the commander could only get 
through his duty by having a card of the movements always 
in hand. One unfortunate morning — ^a very cold one — he 
found he had forgotten his programme, and was utterly non- 
plussed. The troop stood motionless some twenty minutes 
while he was vainly considering what was to be done, and 
the men were as cold as their own stirrup-irons, and more 
like mutes at a funeral than a muster of volunteers, when 
Scott came up, and said in his dry deUberate way, " I think 
the corpse is rather long in lifting this morning ; " a drollery 
so apt that the whole corps burst out laughing. * 

Mr. Lang's edition of the novel we have not seen. In D 
we have eight new or cancelled notes, 3-5, 7-1 1, which are 
very welcome, especially the last, entitled by the publishers, 
we suspect, and wrongly dated or given in old style, " The 
Pretender's Descent upon Scotland in 1707." It is appended 

* See Chambers^ Journal^ vol. i. p. 304. 
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to Ellieslaw's exclamation after reading aloud the letter of 
Nihil Nameless in ch. 13 : — 

**The period of the novel corresponds to the spring of 
1707 [1708], when an invasion by the Chevalier St. George 
at the head of his army of French auxiliaries was univer- 
sally expected, and when the greater part of Scotland, dis- 
satisfied with the Union, was ready to receive the Heir of 
the House of Stuart with open arms. The alert eondact 
of Admiral Sir George Byng, who followed the French 
squadron into the Firth of Forth, and the coldness and in- 
difference of the French Commodore, Count Fourbin, who 
refused to suffer the Chevalier to disembark, lost mi oppor- 
tunity the most favourable to the restoration of the Stuart 
line that had occurred since the Revolution.* While the 
French squadron was in the Forth, the Jacobite gentlemen 
of Stirlingshire took arms, as Ellieslaw's party are repre- 
sented to have done ; but, on learning that the flotilla was 
chased off the coast, they dispersed and returned to their 
homes. Stirling of Keir, Edmondstone of Newton, and 
other gentlemen were tried for high treason, but as no proof 
could be brought of any distinct or overt act of rebellion, 
they were acquitted for want of evidence." 

" Redgauntlet." 

Another Border and Jacobite tale ; but the scene is laid 
chiefly at the English side of the Sol way Frith. It was 
published in June 1824,| and received with general 



* See two medals commemorating this, the first dated March 14, 
1708, in Stuart Exhibition Catalogue, pp. 205-6, Nos. 261-2. 
t D omits the date of Dryasdust's " Conclusion," June 10, 1824. 
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dislike. In many ways it is the most extraordinary of 
the Waverleys, but its merits are not of a kind to make 
up for its repulsive character and glaring defects; and 
the prevailing atmosphere is oppressive and gloomy, leaving 
a most unpleasant impression upon the mind. Herries, 
the hero, is simply demoniacal and satanic, as also his con- 
fidential attendant, Cristal Nixon ; * they make a pair of 
melodramatic ruflians, each of a most hateful type. It is al- 
together a wild, incoherent affair, the plot highly improbable, 
repulsive, unpleasant : moreover it is mainly carried on by 
letters and cross-letters and journals, some of which are 
exceedingly tedious, the opening letters especially. | In fact, 
it is a nightmare novel : spell-bound in the chains of dark- 
ness, we wander about from beginning to end in a sub- 
terranean maze, from which there seems no escape ; and we 
are glad to shut the book and escape and break the spell. J 

On the other hajid, Scott never produced anything more 
masterly than " Redgauntlet," in many of its details: it 

* Lockhart, speaking of "honest Tom Purdie," who, from being 
poacher and black-fisher, became the faithful servant and devoted humble 
friend of Scott, observes : " his master has given us an inimitable por- 
trait of the T. P. of 1820, in introducing C. N. of Eedgauntlet. * He 
was perhaps sixty years old ... he was clad like a fisherman,' " &c. — 
Letter 4. 

t In a novel carried on by this cumbrous machinery^ the letters 
inevitably have more or less an artificial and stage-like effect, con- 
taining much explanatory matter evidently intended for the public 
rather than for the person to whom they are addressed. 

X For some it has the attraction of repulsion. Thus Lady Louisa 
Stuart writes j " * Eedgauntlet ' has taken my fancy very particularly, 
though I could almost wonder why : for there is no story in it, no 
love, no hero — ^unless Bedgauntlet himself, who is like the Devil in 
Milton ; yet the interest is so strong one cannot lay it down." — " Fa- 
miliar Letters," vol. ii. p. 208. 
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abounds in varied and striking scenes, characters, and episod< 
Then, again, it has great historical interest as giving a vivid 
picture of the final collapse of the Chevalier and of the 
great Jacobite conspiracy. And, finally, from an autobio- 
graphical point of view it is peculiarly interesting ; ** for it 
contains perhaps more of the author's personal experiences 
than any other of his novels, or even than all the rest put 
together." It contains many records of filial and paternal 
afiPection, many memories of his first friendship, and a few 
reminiscences of his first love. His father and the relations 
between them are described most graphically and minutely 
throughout nearly a third of the book to the end of eh. 2 : 
it may suffice to refer to Letters 1, 2, 9, 13 : and most 
especially to the striking portrait given in ch. 1. "Mr. 
Clerk assures me," says Lockhart, " that nothing could be 
more exact (excepting as to a few petty circumstances 
introduced for obvious reasons) than the resemblance of 
the Mr. Saunders Fairford of * Redgauntlet ' to his friend's 
father." As to "Counsellor Pest," frequently referred to 
by Mr. Fairford, Lockhart says it is probably a misprint for 
Peat, an old lawyer well known to the elder Scott. He 
had already told us that " William Clerk was, in the main, 
Darsie Latimer^ while Scott himself sat for his own picture 
in Alan Fairford'' The various traits and features of this 
portrait, scattered here and there throughout the novel, 
when brought together and combined with the help and 
guidance of Lockhart, would form a very interesting whole. 
Take for instance one little trait touched on by Darsie in 
Letter 3 : " Why, what a pair of prigs hast thou made 
of us! — ^must I in plain terms remind thee of certain 
mad pranks? Thou hadst ever, with the gravest senti- 
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ments in thj mouth, and the most starched reserve in 
thy manners, a kind of lumbering proclivity to mischief 
although with more inclination to set it agoing than 
address to carry it through : and I cannot but chuckle 
internally when I think of," Ac. It is interesting to com- 
pare with " Redgauntlet " Scott's sketch of bis father in 
his Autobiography, and of his friend in the opening of his 
"Journal." The former died in his 70th year, in April 
1799; and Mr. William Clerk of Eldin in January 1847. 

Lockhart introduces the original of Lilias Bedgauntlet 
by quoting a letter written apparently in 1790: "Tour 
Quixotism, dear Walter, was highly characteristic. From 
the description of the blooming fair, as she appeared when 
she lowered her manteau verty I am hopeful you have not 
dropt the aquaintance." And then he goes on to observe : 
" This hint I cannot help connecting with the first scene 
of the Lady Green Mantle in * Redgauntlet.' This wns 
the early and innocent affection to which we owe the 
tenderest pages not only of * Redgauntlet,' but of the 
* Lay of the Last Minstrel,' and of * Rokeby.' In all 
these works the heroine has certain distinctive features 
drawn from one and the same haunting dream of his 
manly adolescence." In all his after-life his first love 
appeared to him as the fair false Hope that follows " the 

fairy Fancy " — 

"in whose train. 

Comes Hope, with all her wishes vain, 
In mantle green."* 

* Mrs. Hunter's lines on " Fancy," published by Scott in " English 
Minstrelsy," vol. ii. p. 228 : see above, p. 76. The lines in ch. 10, written 
by Lilias and found by Darsie on his table, may possibly have been 
composed by her prototype, author of the " Address to Time." 
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Like Fergus Mclvor in the first novel, Sir Henry Darsie 
Bedgauntlet suffered at Carlisle in 1746: his own estates 
were forfeited, bat his young widow, a rich Cumberland 
heiress, retained her property. He left an only son, Sir 
Arthur Darsie Bedgauntlet, then not a year old; his 
daughter Lilias was born after her father's death. The 
story opens twenty years after Culloden with a letter from 
Darsie written on his twenty-first birthday. Here we have 
another forlorn and wandering heir, ignorant of his very 
name, brought up as '' Darsie Latimer," from the time he 
was sent to Edinburgh an orphan of six years old and 
placed at the High School. When but three years old his 
father's younger brother, Edward Hugh Bedgauntlet, the 
evil genius of the family, with a party of men attempted 
to kidnap him from his mother's house, but only succeeded 
in carrying off Lilias. The broken-hearted mother died 
three years after, having previously charged her executors 
to send her son to Edinburgh and have him brought up in 
ignorance of his name and birth, to save him, if possible, 
from her hateful and dreaded brother-in-law. Alan Fair- 
ford took pity on the forlorn child when brought from 
the solitude of his mother's house into the tumult of the 
school, protected and befriended him ; and four years before 
the opening of the tale induced his father to receive him 
into his house ; thus it was they became as devoted friends 
as David and Jonathan or Damon and Pythias. When 
the story opens, the hapless heir is on his way to meet 
his fate and be kidnapped by the usurper. So brother 
and sister meet at last, and are kept in close confinement 
to the end by their relentless gaoler. 

Hugh Bedgauntlet escaped the fate he had brought upon 
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his gentle and misguided brother, and fled to the Continent ; 
but was attainted and his estates forfeited. After a time 
he secretly returned, and, assuming his mother's name of 
Herries, lived in obscurity, and was connived at. The novel 
was originally called " Herries," which at Constable's per- 
suasion was changed to '* Redgauntlet." Herries Ercdgauntlet 
is indeed a reproduction of his ancestor Sir Alberick, who 
brought about the doom of the family and stamped it with 
the mark of the beast; and also of his yet more fearful 
ancestor. Sir Robert, the diabolical hero of "Wandering 
Willie's tale. The motto of the novel might be "The 
Prince of Darkness is a Gentleman"; using the word in 
its patrician sense, for in a moral sense he has no ruth or 
gentleness. In ch. 8 it is intimated that Herries bore no 
slight resemblance to Milton's hero, him 

" of regal port, 
But faded splendour wan ; who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour seemed the Prince of hell." 

His ruling passion was pride combined with the love of 
power, and he was utterly unscrupulous as to the means 
of attaining it. With an overb«aring tyrannical nature and 
an inflexible indomitable will, he was born to be a san- 
guinary revolutionist like Danton and Marat, or a murderous 
corsair like Kydd ; 

"For only in destruction he found ease 
To his relentless thoughts." 

Circumstances had made him a Scottish Jacobite, but had 

the Stuarts been on the throne, he would most likely have 

been in rebellion. In fact, he was one who would rather 

reign in hell than serve in heaven. 

The characters of the Redgauntlet family are founded 

upon those of the Griersons of Lag in Nithsdale. "The 
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fatal horseshoe, the birth-mark of the Bedgauntlet line, 
was believed to be conspicuous on the foreheads of every 
true Grierson in moments of anger ; and it was a grandson 
of old Lag himself who sat for the portrait of Herries."* 
Scott tells us that the wild legend of Sir Bobert Bedgauntlet 
was one he had heard in his youth related of " Sir Bobert 
Grierson of Lagg, the famous persecutor"; he refers also 
to Howie's account of him. The ghostly scene may have 
been partly suggested by a Galloway legend told by Mr. 
Train of the last Baron of Plenton, which he quotes 
in a letter to Terry of March 1817, and which formed 
the basis of his "Doom of Devorgoil." Whether he got 
the horseshoe mark from the Grierson traditions or not, 
he certainly had in mind the infamous Weir family, as we 
may see from the name of Sir Bobert Bedgauntlet's ape.f 



* Mr. Mowbray Morris, ** Claverhouse," p. 60, where he refers to 
Col. Fergusson's chapter of family history, ** The Laird of Lag," 1886, 
pp. 7-11. Claverhouse got the credit of some of "the misdeeds 
of this ruffian," especially the drowning in the Solway Frith of Majv 
garet Maclachlan and Margaret "Wilson, known as the Wigtown 
martyrs. The truth of this history has been admirably vindicated 
by Mr. Stewart, assisted by Dr. Gordon, in reply to Mr. Mark 
Napier's monstrous attempt to brazen out a denial of a well-established 
fact, which C. K. Sharpe, a keen anti-Covenanter, did not dispute : 
see "Kirkton," p. 427. At p. 114, Mr. Morris quotes from Col. Fer- 
gusson an additional testimony, ** This worthy of Satan," Howie says, 
** went down to Tophet Dec 23, 1733," but the right date is April 16, 
1736. 

t So far back as 1798, sixteen years before " Waverley,** Scott said : 
'* If I were ever to write a Romance, I think I would choose M^or 
Weir, if not for my hero, at least for a leading agent." This is 
indeed an amazing statement, and most significant, revealing the morbid 
depths of his mind underlying his healthy instincts. It is quoted 
from Gillies' " Eecollections," p. 108, by Mr. Lang. 
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In '* Satan's Invisible World Discovered. ... to which is 
added the Marvellous History of Major Weir and his 
Sister, &c.," by Professor George Sinclair, Edinb. 1685, 
we are told that the Major's mother and sister had this 
diabolical mark.* 

The striking conclusion is spoiled by Scott's unhappy 
attempt to whitewash his hero and all of a sudden make 
the " Ethiopian change his skin, and the leopard his spots " ; 
representing him as having "no selfish purpose" — as if 
such a man's purposes could be anything but selfish ! — 
and presenting him as a penitent confessing that he is 
''justly punished for having been too little scrupulous in 
the means " by which he pursued his ends ! The result 
is utter burlesque : the tragic becomes comic ; the sublime, 
ridiculous: the Prince of Darkness turns driveller and 
hypocrite, and blesses his victims with an unction, meekness, 
and dignity worthy of Mr. Pecksniff himself. Lilias, with 
all her terrible experience of him, is so carried away by 
his hypocrisy, so utterly infatuated by his demoniac influ- 
ence, that she is ready to abandon her brother and fellow- 
victim, as well as all her natural instincts, feelings, and 
affections, and devote herself to this horrible ruffbn ; she 
will not hear of farewell: "N*© sir," said she, seizing his 
hand eagerly, " you have been hitherto my protector — ^you 
are now in sorrow, let me be your attendant and your 
comforter in exile." She is ready to forget what the reader 
cannot forget, that her diabolical uncle constrained her 

* Mr. Chambers quotes the passage in his "Illustrations," as the 
origin of the Rodgauntlet horseshoe ; but though he gives an account 
of the G-riersons of Lag, is not aware of any tradition connecting it 
with them. 
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confiding father to desert his young wife when expecting 
the birth of her second child, and join in the Jacobite rising, 
and thus procured his untimely and miserable death : then 
violently bereft the broken-hearted widow of one of her 
children, after attempting to carry off both, and persecuted 
her to death; and finally became the harsh and hateful 
gaoler of her kidnapped children, repeatedly threatening 
to murder his nephew if he crossed him in any way, and 
causing them both to live as his slaves and prisoners 
in terror of their lives. In fact the Pirate and Hed- 
gauntlet are just the sort of heroes Scott avowedly admires, 
and so he not only condones, but beatifies and glorifies 
them. 

As for notes, that on the kindly Quakers of the tale 
needs a reference to Lockhart's account of the Waldies under 
date 1783. Mr. Chambers tells us that the original of 
Peter Peebles was an old man named John Nicol, " a native 
of that litigious kingdom, Fife, who for a long course of 
years pestered the Courts, in form t pauperis^ with a process 
about a dunghill, and who at length died in Cupar Jail 
[in 1817], where he had been disposed for some small 
debt by a friend, * just to keep him out of harm's way.' " 
Mr. David Lains; calls him '* Andrew Nicol, a weaver 
of Kinross"; and refers to ** Kay's Portraits," vol. i. 
Nos. 118-19, dated 1802 and 1804. 

Judging from the Letters, it would seem that even in 
youth Scott had in the extreme all the Lowland propensity 
for using hard words and pedantic phrases in common 
conversation. Thus in Letter 5 Alan describes his father's 
peculiar mode of ** homologating the self -given invitation of 
Mr. flerries." Burnet (" Own Times," vol. i. p. 428, Oxf. 
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1823) speaks of '' homologating '' as'^a hard word," much 
in use among the Presbyterians. It was originally a law 
phrase meaning to assent to^ sanction^ confirm^ ratify ; thus 
it would be said, the sovereign '' homologated the Act of 
Parliament " ; and as the legal or forensic element predomi- 
nates in the Calvinistic system, it was frequently used in 
sermons and theological works, and so passed into common 
speech. It was often used, as here, to denote an implicit, 
indirect, unwilling sanction or assent, and so in ch. 2 of the 
"Legend of Montrose," by Dalgetty. It also occurs in 
ch. 43 of the " Heart of Midlothian," in stating Davie Deans' 
third stumbling-block. In Scott's "Journal," March 9, 
1829, referring to the " Petition in favour of the Catholics," 
he says : '^ I was not free from apprehension that it might be 
put into such language as I should be unwilling to homolo" 
gate by my subscription." Mr. Douglas has unhappily 
altered this to ** authenticate." In October 16, 1831, Scott 
notes some feats of clairvoyance by " a physician at Grand 
Cairo," he had jost heard of, and hopes to have at Malta 
'^ an opportunity of expiscating the matter." Mr. Douglas 
appends a very interesting note on these marvels, bat 
does not explain the marvellous word expiscatc^ which Dr. 
Jamieson renders "to fish out by inquiry," and refers to 
Wodrow. In ch. 13 and 19 of " Redgauntlet," Scott is 
happily pleased to use English, and say, " Alan encU^voureil 
to fish out from the lad," and Henies " tisheci enough of in- 
formation from old Mr. Fairford." Then, again, in lAfttem 
1 , 5, 8, we have hrocard^ a favourite word of Sc^>tt*H ; and 
in Letter 5 " this paraffle of wortls." In Lettirr 3, Darsie 
writes of " the gorgeous jury of flies which I lia^l Hifm'M\h\i*A 
to destroy all the fish in the river." All we c^^tild h*a*, in 
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this absurd phrase was the Scotch hatred of juries, that very 
doubtful benefit which the Union brought with it; but 
Mr. Lang gives the origin : '^ This phrase is as old as Dame 
Juliana Bemers, and is derided by old Barker in his * Art 
of Angling,' 1651."* 

As usual, there are many proverbs quoted, one of which 
especially needs to be explained. In ch. 14, old Trumbull 
says to Alan, ** Have ye taken the rue ? will ye take the 
sheaf from the mare^ and give up the venture ? " In the 
"Canongate Chronicles," ch. 2, Croftan^y continues his 
story, and says of his Covenanting forefather, ''in the 
contentious times of the last Stewarts," that '' he tooh the 
$heaffrom the mare and agreed to accept of the terms of 
pardon offered by Government." In the opening of " Bed- 
gauntlet," we have the quaint Scotch phrase, "to sin 
one's mercies." "Writing to Miss Edgeworth in February 
1824, while the novel was in progress, Scott quaintly ap- 
plies it to an enthusiastic American admirer she had told 
him of, ** whose head had been turned by the Waverley 
Novels." 

"When Scott determined on completing his Jacobite series 
with a sketch of the fuial collapse of the conspiracy, he had 
apparently no definite historical date for the Chevalier's visit 
to England after the Bemonstrance about Miss "Walkinshaw, 
when he finally broke with his adherents by obstinately 
rejecting their ultimatum. It must have been in 1756, 
when the various remonstrances were made, or at latest 



♦ In October or November 1823, while preparing for " Bedgauntlet," 
Scott thanks his friend Mr. Eichardson for ** the quaint labours of the 
old piscators, Whiteney and Barker." — " Letters," vol. ii. p. 177. 
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in 1756.'"' But Scott has set the clock to suit his own 
convenience, and so the story opens in 1766. 

Here it may be as well to give the dates of the last 
Stuarts. Prince James, commonly called " the Old Chevalier," 
was bom June 10, 1688, died January 2, 1765-6 ; Charles 
Edward, "the Young Chevalier," was born in December 
1720, and died January 31, 1788 ; Cardinal York was born 
in March 1725, died July 1807. 

Prince Charles Edward's abortive visit to London in 
September 1750, which Scott quotes from Dr. King, is 
nothing to the purpose of the novel : his next extract as to 
Miss Walkinshaw and the Bemonstrance is all that he gives 
of historical basis, and the Stuart Papers give us no help. 
So we are left in the dark for the rest, and cannot tell how 
far his sketch is imaginary, how far true or traditional. But 
we must remember that Scott had very many Jacobite friends 
and connexions, and most probably knew much more than we 
do of the obscure events he describes ; though in his Intro- 
duction, as usual, he is either forgetful of the real sources of 
his novel or purposely reserved. We must always renxember 
that his last Introductions were hurriedly written years 
after his novels first appeared, and under every disadvantage. 

Mr. Lang's Introduction is more to the purpose than 
usual, more instructive and interesting. He tells us that 

* In 1756, the Chevalier, accompanied by Clementina Walkinshaw 
and their child, went to live at Basle. His usage of her was so bad, 
that at Bouillon, July 22, 1760, she finally left him, and with her child 
took refuge in the Abbey of Meaux. See Mr. £wald*s valuable " Life 
of Prince Charles Stuart," 2nd ed., Lond. 1883, pp. 358, 362. The 
1st ed. appeared in 2 vols, in 1875. The work is enriched with original 
papers. As to Clementina and her elder sister Catharine, see Lady 
Louisa Stuart's letter, and also Mr. Lang's account. 
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^' Charles is said to have held his last council in England at 
Mereworth Castle in Kent, where the English Jacobites are 
said to have drawn up a [final] Bemonstrance about Miss 
Walkinshaw. In Mereworth, then, we may see the original 
of Fairladies." The expression is somewhat misleading, as 
Scott perhaps knew nothing of it, and Fairladies may be 
purely imaginary.* A letter from Home on the Stuart 
Papers, dated January 10, 1817, apparently printed in a 
newspaper of the time, is quoted in Notes and Queries^ 
2nd Series, vol. v. p. 203 ; the writer observes : *' Perhaps 
the most curious of the whole are the letters of Miss 
Walkinshaw to Prince Charles, the letters of her daughter 
and the letters of James to him ; and the Remonstrance of 
his friends in Scotland." f 

The very curious and remarkable work quoted in Scott*8 
Introduction is entitled : ** Political and Literary Anecdotes 
of His Own Times. By Dr. William King, Principal of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxon. 2nd ed. London: John Murray, 
1 819." pp. xvi, 252, 8vo. The first edition appeared in 1818. 

♦ Unless, indeed, it be an original of whicli we have no other aocoimt. 
As to the Miss Arthurets, the name is connected with Arthuret near 
Netherby. 

t See 3rd Series, vol. vii. pp. 1-3, for an extract from Mr. Wood- 
ward's article on the Stuart Papers in the Times of December 27, 1S64. 
He follows it up in p. 193 with a Note (No. 1) on "The Visits of 
Prince Charles to London,** but did not continue it. However, the Stuart 
Papers throw no light on his final visit, which forms the motive of 
" Eedgauntlet." In the Stuart £]zhibition, London, 1889, was a silver 
medal dated September 23, 1752, commemorating his visit to London of 
that date ; see Catalogue, p. 215, No. 295. There was also exhibited a 
collection of MSS. relating to the later Stuarts, containing many original 
documents. These were purchased by Lady Braye at Home in 1842, 
and are described in the tenth Eeport of the Historical MSS. Com- 
mission : see Catalogue, p. 229. 
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This desultory work, " a kind of table-talk," was begun in 
1760 and finished in 1762. It has, unfortunately, no index. 
The passages referred to by Scott will be found in pp. 196* 
210. The author was born in London in 1685, and died 
December 30, 1763, 

And here we may observe that the excellent Introduction 
to this novel is dated 1st April 1832, while Sir Walter was 
at Naples and preparing to return home, not six months 
before his death. It is, in fact, not only his last Intro- 
duction, but his very last composition, excepting the final 
jottings in his " Journal " of April 16-16. He wrote it 
while broken in mind and body, and suffering from a 
variety of maladies, including partial softening of the brain ; 
yet it has not a trace of disease : he probably made notes for 
it before he left home in September 1831.'"' 

Scott profoundly felt and shared in ''the Jacobite en- 
thusiasm of the 18th century," and highly idealised the 
Young Chevalier from first to last ; though his feelings were 
at war with his convictions. We may see the confiict both 
in the novel itself and in the Introduction, especially when 
he attempts to defend the Prince at the expense of Dr. King, 
a thoroughly straightforward, true-hearted, and single- 
minded man, which Charles Edward never was. 

On the 3rd of April, two days after writing the In- 
troduction, Sir William Gell and a party of friends 

* How it comes to be his last Introduction does not appear : a year 
before ("Journal," February 21, 1831), we find him sending off a revision 
of " Kedgauntlet " for an ordinary reprint. The Introductions to the 
** Betrothed," " Talisman," and " Woodstock " have respectively the im- 
possible dates of ** Abbotsford, 1st June 1832 " ; ** Abbotsford, 1st July 
1832 " ; and " 1st August 1832 " ; these were added by the publisher at 
the time of publication. 
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accompanied Sir Walter to Pozzuoli and to Cumae. When 
thej came to a point of view affording a rare combination of 
beautiful scenery and objects of classical interest, Sir 
William acted as cicerone to his friend, but all in vain; 
Scott was absorbed in other thoughts, and astonished his 
accomplished guide by solemnly repeating a verse of a 
Jacobite song of '^ Charlie and his men." And so when he 
went to Bome about a fortnight after, what interested him 
most was the tomb of the last of the Stuarts in St. Peter's ; 
and still more the Qardinars villa at Frescati, then occupied 
by his friend Mr. Edward Cheney, which he visited on 
May 1st. He was particularly pleased with the pictures 
and other relics of the Cardinal still to be seen at the villa ; 
especially with one in which he thought he discovered the 
portraits of some distinguished followers of the exiled 
family, notably Cameron of Lochiel, whose devoted loyalty 
to the Stuarts he spoke of with great admiration.'"' 

♦ Above, p. 144, where Scott has *the last Stewarts,* the printer 
queried the spelling, so a note may be useful. The name was derived 
from the office of Lord High Steward, and commonly written Stewart 
and sometimes Steuart. Maiy Queen of Scots first adopted the 
'Stuart' form of the name when settled in France, to suit the lan- 
guage, which has no w. The first of the family is said to have been a 
Norman baron. See Mr. E. Avenel's valuable work (anonymous), ** The 
Norman People," King & Co. 1874, under * Stewart, or le Seneschal,' 
and ' Stuart, or De Dinan.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" The Monastery," and " The Abbot.'*^ 

Scott had been settled at Melrose since 1811, with the 
ruins of its noble abbey-church'"' constantly before him, sug* 
gesting a most interesting theme for a great historical novel 
— the religious-political Eevolution of the 16th century :— 

" That violent commotion, which o'erthrew 
In town and city and sequestered glen 
Altar and cross, and church of solemn roof, 
And old religious house — ^pile after pile." — ^Wobdswoeth. 

When writing his Introduction of November 1830, he could 
not tell why he had not taken up the subject long before, or 
why, after depicting so many Scottish scenes, and then in 
<< Ivanhoe" going off to England, he should at last, in 1819, 
make choice of the scene before him.f But when he did 

* He speaks of " the ruins of its magnificent monastery " ; but, as a 
matter of fact, there are no ruins of the monastery remaining, only of 
the church. "In 1326," he notes, ''King Eobert Bruce granted the 
Abbot of Melrose 2,000/. sterling [computed at about 50,000/. of our 
day] for rebuilding the church of St. Mary, ruined by the English ; and 
there is little or no doubt that the principal part of these exquisite 
remains of Gothic architecture had their origin in this donation." 

t In the Introduction, " change of system " seems intended to mean 
« change of scene." He forgot that. a great part of the "Monastery " 
had been written before he finished " Ivanhoe." *' It was a relief," he 
said to Lockhart, to interlay the scenery most familiar to me with the 
strange world for which I had to draw so much on imagination." 
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take it up, it was unfortunately under the false inspiration 
of a morbid fancy. "*The Monastery* was designed at 
first to have contained some supernatural agency arising oat 
of the fact that Melrose had been the place of deposit of the 
great Robert Bruce's heart/' and an imaginary '^ discovery 
of the heart '^ was in some unexplained way to have formed 
a leading incident of the tale. But he could make nothing 
of it, so he adopted the obvious and natural theme, and even 
that he spoiled ; for if the first design was wholly fantastic, 
80 was the second in part. The new scheme was to contrast 
in two typical characters the sincere and earnest supporters 
of the Catholic Church on the one hand, and of the Calvinist 
platform on the other ; also '' to contrast the Church vassals 
with the dependants of the lay barons." But to give it life 
and motion as well as novelty (so indispensable in a novel), 
he was induced to fall back on '' the supernatural and mar- 
vellous — ^the resort of distressed authors since the days of 
Horace," but a most unfortunate resort as it proved. This 
was not all : he thought to further relieve the gravity of his 
theme by introducing the fantastic fopperies, humours, and 
affectations of a euphuist cavaliero of Elizabeth's court. 
And so he set his novel in motion by the ** machinery " of 
the White Lady and the Euphuist, each a Bern ex machina^ 
indeed, of the most ridiculous kind, and so far from helpful, 
most ruinous. 

The apparitions of the White Lady, with her mad pranks 
and mystical songs, can only be regarded as an operatic bur- 
lesque, and yet much of the action of the novel is made to 
depend on the truth of her history. In the realm of the 
supernatural, whether as regards angels and departed spirits, 
or the sprites that lived once upon a time, the denizens of 
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fairjland, the great magician^s wand was powerless. Here 
he essentially differed from Shakspeabe : — 

** Prevailing poet ! whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung I " 

Scott could not realise the unseen world in any of its aspects. 
How completely he mistook his powers may be seen from 
his statement that it was in imitation of Fouque's '^ Undine" 
the White Lady was introduced into the novel! Fouque 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of the ancient belief, pre- 
served all the original outlines, and filled in the details in 
perfect accordance and harmony with the ideal conception ; 
and so we are struck with its truth and feel it profoundly. 
That is to say, given an order of beings of this kind, and 
subject to such laws and conditions of nature, the whole 
course of the tale is true of its kind and perfectly natural. 
Even if there be no such creatures as these elemental spirits, 
we must remember that in Holy Scripture the operations of 
Nature are carried on by the ministry of angels, of whom 
there are spirits of air, of fire, of water, &c. Add to this 
the mysterious connection and sympathy between the human 
and angelic, both bad and good. Even viewed merely as a 
parable of our mysterious human nature, " Undine " is pro- 
foundly true, and intensely interesting to us. Here is the 
lovely spirit's account of herself and her people : — 

** We live far more happily than other human beings — 
for human we call ourselves, as in countenance and 
stature we resemble you. But we and our fellows in the 
other elements have this sad lot, that we perish and pass 
away both in body and spirit, and leave no trace behind ; 
while you have a happy and immortal life to look forward 
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to* For we have no souls : the element animates -us, and 
obeys us as long as we live, but at death we are annihilated I 
"While we live we are as gay and void of care as the birds 
and other beautiful children of nature. But all would rise 
higher than they are. So my father, who is a mighty sea- 
prince in the Mediterranean, longed that his only daughter 
should possess a soul, even if she gained therewith the 
sorrows of the soul. But a soul can be gained by our kind 
only by a union of deepest love with one of your race.*' 

Coleridge's admiration of this romance was unbounded :— * 
" * Undine * is a most exquisite work. The character of the 
heroine before she receives a soul is marvellously beautiful ; 
[and after that more beautiful still, and intensely pathetic 
besides.] There is something here beyond Scott. * Undine * 
is one and single in projection, and has presented to my 
imagination — what Scott has never done — an absolutely new 
idea." 

Sir Walter declares that she " Zo*e» the privilege of tmmor- 
tality by uniting her lot with a mortal " ; but this is a slip 
of the pen, as a little before he speaks of the death of these 
elemental spirits as annihilation. 

Scott rather plumed himself on these two creatures of 
his fancy, but they only served to make the novel a more 
conspicuous failure ; and he was much mortified on finding 
this to be the general verdict. He had to acknowledge it, 
but did not accept it, accounting for it on the score that 
euphuists and water-nymphs were out of date, and could not 
be appreciated by modem readers. 

But apart from these two fantastic characters, so absurd 
in themselves and so absurdly out of place and incongruous, 
the novel contains many striking and instructive portraits 
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and pictures of the timesy some of them, Moray and Morton 
especially, in Scott's best historical manner, and such as he 
alone could depict. Mary Avenel is but faintly sketched ; 
Mysie, the miller's daughter, is well developed, and admirably 
drawn ; and even the Euphuist, with all his folly and affec-' 
tations, shows a generous chivalrous spirit in his treatment 
of Mysie. The glimpses we get of the unhappy Catharine 
of Avenel are most pathetic, most tragic. Certainly Scott's 
novels have a wonderful power of arousing the better feel- 
ings of our nature and the gentler affections. 

The tale opens just after the battle of Pinkie in 1547, 
when Halbert, the hero, was nine or ten, and closes in 1557, 
before he was twenty. Scott warns us at the end that " the 
dates cannot be reconciled with history " ; and accordingly 
we find Elizabeth reigning in the story for an indefinite 
period, though she did not succeed to the throne till Novem- 
ber 17, 1558. It may be well to note that the Church was 
finally overthrown in Scotland in August 1560 ; and Queen 
Mary, after the death of her husband, returned from France 
in August 1561 to the nominal rule of Scotland. 

It is pleasant to find Scott, in the Introduction of 1830, 
referring to " the narratives of my friend Mr. Cooper,'* and 
interested in his Indian chiefs and backwoodsmen. His 
masterpiece, the '^ Last of the Mohicans," appeared in 1826, 
about the time of ** Woodstock," * and Scott was perhaps 
reading it over again when writing his preface, or reminded 

* The novel, however, of deepest, most varied, most enduring interest 
is "Miles Wallingford," with its sequel "Lucy Hardinge." It com- 
bines all the excitement and adventure of a first-class sea story with 
all the charm of domestic life and true love. Altogether it is a most 
delightiul novel of the highest excellence. 
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of it by his friend Captain Basil Hall's " Travels in North 
America," published by Cadell in 1830. The novel ap- 
peared in March 1820, clogged with a sham Introduc- 
tion by Captain Clutterbuck, the imaginary editor of the 
*^ Monastery," containing an account of an imaginary Bene- 
dictme monk, and his imaginary MS., from which the tale is 
** edited." This, with an imaginary reply by " the Author 
of ' Waverley,' " make up a heap of rubbish amounting to 
forty-five pages ! Scott was so infatuated with his own 
follies, that even when he gave up any of his morbid con- 
ceptions, he retained all their absurd introductions. 
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In July 1819 Scott paid his annual visit to Blair- Adam, 
in Kinross-shire, the seat of his lifelong friend the Chief 
Commissioner Adam. Lochleven Castle is seen at every 
turn from the northern side of Blair- Adam ; and during 
this visit he formed the design of making Queen Mary's 
captivity and escape the subject of a great historical romance. 
Then it occurred to him that he might connect it with 
Melrose Abbey, and make it in some measure a sequel 
to his " Monastery," which he was even then sketching out, 
though on different lines from his first plan : so Edward 
Glendinning became the last Abbot of Melrose, and was 
connected with the fortunes of Queen Mary and her escape 
from Lochleven. The novel appeared in September 1820. 

Warned by the fate of the " Monastery," Scott " struck 
out the whole machinery of the White Lady" and the 
Euphuist in writing the " Abbot " ; besides, he was no longer 
at a loss for a motive, and needed not the miserable resource 
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of theatrical claptrap to carrj him through ; the real suf- 
ficed without the fantastic. He had *now a theme such 
as he never had before or after, a theme of surpassing 
interest. In his own words, he " ventured to awaken, in a 
work of fiction, the memory of Queen Maby, so interesting 
by her wit, her beauty, her misfortunes, and the mystery 
which still does, and probably always will, overhang her 
history." 

And he fulfilled his hopes and composed a noble romance 
worthy of its theme. Yes, " The Abbot " is another master- 
piece, equal in power and finish to '* Old Mortality," and 
superior in interest and in charm ; even as its theme is the 
most fascinating in all history. 

What is the Jacobite enthusiasm or the Covenanting 
enthusiasm compared with that inspired by Mary Stuart, 
Queen of Scots? And it is felt in all its force in the 
" Abbot." Though Mary's life was made up of tragedies, 
she was fitted by nature for a sunny and joyous career, for 
being happy and making others happy; and this is well 
brought out in the ** Abbot." In power and pathos, Scott 
never was greater ; in gaiety of spirit and charming vivacity, 
he has surpassed himself in this most fascinating romance. 
Never has Mary been presented in more enchanting form 
both as woman and as queen ; never has she come home to 
our hearts with mere captivating power. And, withal, he 
did not violate, scarcely concealed, his convictions, though he 
did not rend the veil of mystery which envelopes this 
unhappy daughter of the Guises and the Stuarts. 

The reader need only keep in mind the historical dates 
connected with the ill-fated Queen, and not trouble himself 
about those of the fiction, which are hopelessly involved. 
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Scott, in dealing with chronology, uses a " Time's Tele- 
scope," which draws out or in, lengthens or contracts, as 
best suits his focus. The " Monastery " closes in 1557 with 
its hero rescuing a young infant after its mother's death on 
the battle-field n^ar Melrose ; the infant is the hero of the 
sequel-romance, which closes in 1568 I 

The present tale, as the author informs us, begins ten 
years after the former. The first seven chapters, represent- 
ing seven years of the history, and describing the hero's early 
life and page-like pranks at Avenel Castle, are dull and 
heavy enough, but as soon as he sets off to seek his fortune 
the story becomes full of life and spirit and varied interest, 
which it maintains to the end. 

Hero and heroine are well matched, and such as Scott 
has not elsewhere depicted, or even attempted. They both 
have " all the adventurous glow and enterprise of youth, yet 
still possessing the frolic spirits of childhood — ^full alike of 
generous enthusiasm and childish recklessness." They meet 
for the first time in the ruined nunnery of S. Bridget, as 
delightfully told in chapters 10-12. Catharine Seyton is 
described as ^'a girl apparently not much past sixteen; 
rather a Hebe than a Sylph, but beautifully formed, and with 
eyes at once soft and brilliant." A light-hearted, merry girl, 
who seldom could repress a jest ; arch and mischievous, and 
full of malicious drollery, as the author describes her, using 
the epithet in its French sense, now generally accepted; 
and, withal, beneath the giddiness of her extreme youth 
and natural vivacity there lay deep, enthusiastic, noble, and 
generous feelings. After reading these three chapters, can 
we wonder that Koland's last thoughts that night were full 
of ''the witching novice, with her blue eyes and her pro- 
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yoking smile," or that, when he fell asleep, " it was to dream 
of Catharine Seyton." 

And so afterwards, when, with the staid and starched 
Ladj Mary Fleming, in attendance on the Queen in her im- 
prisonment, we have her childlike frolics, ironical humours, 
and sarcastic pleasantries, as well as her deeper feelings 
charmingly brought out in chapters 23-24, 31-35. The 
first evening they meet, when rebuked by the elder lady, 
" Catharine cast down her eyes, after a glance of inexpres- 
sible archness towards Roland." And soon after, when served 
with water by the page, she contrived, as it were by accident, 
to flirt some drops in his face; being again rebuked for 
this flippant proceeding, she sat pouting like a spoilt child. 
However, after a passage of arms, she makes it up with the 
elder lady, who exclaims : " Thou art a good child, my 
Catharine, and a faithful, but Heaven help him who shall 
love one day a creature so beautiful to delight him, and a 
thing so mischievous to torment him — thou art fit to drive 
twenty husbands stark mad." 

As we may well imagine, "The pleasantest part of 
Boland's day was the time he passed in personal attendance 
on the Queen and her ladies, together with the regular dinner- 
time, which he always spent with Dame Mary Fleming and 
Catharine Seyton. At these periods he had frequent occasion 
to admire the lively spirit and inventive imagination of the 
latter damsel, who was unwearied in her contrivances to 
amuse her mistress, and to banish, for a time at least, the 
melancholy which preyed on her bosom. She danced, she 
sang, she recited tales of ancient and modem times, with that 
heartfelt exertion of talent, of which the pleasure lies not in 
the vanity of displaying it to others, but in tha ^Tii^lciKvssv^k^^^^ 
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consciousness that we possess it ourselves. A touch of 
audacity, altogether short of effrontery, gave as it were a 
wildness to all that she did, and Mary compared her to a 
trained singing-bird escaped from a cage. 

*^ The moments which the page was permitted to pass in 
the presence of this fascinating creature danced so rapidly 
away that, brief as they were, they compensated the weary 
dulness of all the rest of the day. Though private inter- 
views between him and Catharine were impossible, casual 
meetings could not be prevented. A smile, a gibe, a sarcasm, 
disarmed of its severity by the arch look which accompanied 
it, was all that time permitted to pass between them on such 
occasions." 

Enough has been said to show how distinct is the heroine, 
and utterly different from any other in the Waverleys. 
Besides the hero and heroine, there are a number of striking 
portraits drawn with a masterly hand. What can be better, 
for instance, than that of honest Adam Woodcock, the 
falconer of Avenel, the frank and hearty Yorkshireman ? 
Though he had good reason for disliking the spoiled page, he 
bears no malice or anger against him, but is most kind and 
generous at the time of his disgrace and departure. We 
meet the good falconer again and again in the story, and 
always with pleasure. But we must more specially notice a 
leading character, and one of the Waverley types. The 
novels abound in sibyls of all sorts, including several 
gypsies, the Scandinavian Noma, the Covenanting sibyl 
Mause Headrigg, and so on. Here we have one of a com- 
plicated type in the hero's grandmother, Magdalen Graeme, 
the Lady of Heathergill in the Debateable Land, the Catholic 
pilgrim, prophetess, and devotee, and figuring as Mother 
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Nicneven in the fair at Kinross. She is the prime mover of 
Roland's career, appearing at critical times in the storj, and 
mysteriouslj disappearing again ; destiny itself playing into 
her hands. When the forlorn page left Avenel, he thought 
of spending the night at S. Cuthbert's cell; he finds it in 
roinSy and the hermit driven away ; but there he unexpectedly 
finds the mysterious sibyl, the guide and guardian of his 
childhood. Next day she takes him to the ruined Nunnery 
of S. Bridget, where he is introduced to the Abbess and her 
niece Catharine Seyton, and next morning Roland and his 
guardian take their way to Melrose Abbey. They arrive 
while the monks are in the Chapter-house electing their last 
Abbot, and this is scarce done when they are disturbed by 
an irruption of the Abbot of Unreason and his mob of 
masqueraders : at last. Sir Halbert appears and puts an end 
to the tumult. Roland becomes a retainer of the Knight of 
Avenel, and is sent to Edinburgh in charge of Adam Wood- 
cock with despatches for the Regent. ** Adventures are to 
the adventurous," as Disraeli says, and never was it better 
exemplified than in Roland's brief sojourn in Edinburgh. 
Our good friend the falconer never had so wild a hawk in 
hand before, and was inclined to think him gone mad. Then 
we have the eventful scenes at Holyrood, and Roland's inter- 
view with the Regent, which leads to his being sent to Loch- 
leven next day as page to the Queen. But before he starts 
we have fresh adventures at S. Michael's hostelrie, where 
they spend the night. Here begins that spell of bewilder- 
ment and perplexity which so long troubles poor Roland, 
arising from the extraordinary likeness between Catharine 
Seyton and her twin brother Henry, so that for almost a 
year he did not " know the hart from the hind./' and 
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regarded the two as one. Why Catharine leaves him so 
long in this painful confusion, is not easy to see, nor does 
the author explain. It is still more improbable that anyone 
in his position and of his spirit would have let it run on 
without coming to any explanation with her. When cleared 
up at last, it is incidentally, and not by her means ; but the 
confusion results in Henry Seyton's deadly enmity to Eoland. 
To heighten the unlikelihood, the brother is a swaggering 
bully, and moreover diverts himself sometimes by dressing 
up as a woman and playing Amazon, as at the fair of 
Kinross, where poor Koland's confusion is worse confoimded. 
The author reduces his hero to such a fatuous state as to 
think his " witching novice " must be a veritable witch or 
enchantress indeed, without any figure of speech ! In all 
the Comedies of Errors arising from twinship, probability 
was never so utterly violated or the confusion carried so far. 
Here is an extract from the scene at Kinross : — 

" The voice, the figure, and what the veil permitted to be 
seen of the neck and tresses of the village damsel, bore so 
strong a resemblance to those of Catharine Seyton, that he 
felt like one bewildered in the mazes of a changeful and 
stupefying dream. The memorable scene of the hostelrie 
rushed on his recollection, with all its doubtful and marvellous 
circumstances. Were the tales of enchantment he had read 
in romances realised in this extraordinary girl ? Could she 
transport herself from the walled and guarded Castle of 
Lochleven, moated with its broad lake, and watched with 
such scrupulous care, and then engage herself publicly in 
a quarrel in a village fair ? It occurred to him more than 
once, indeed, that he might be deceiving himself by exag- 
gerating some casual likeness into absolute identity. But 
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then the meeting at the hostelrie of S. Michael's returned to 
his mind, and it seemed in the highest degree improbable 
that under such various circumstances mere imagination 
should twice play him the self-same trick." 

At S. Bridget's, the sibyl intimated that both he and 
Catharine were devoted as fellow- workers and secret agents 
in a mighty enterprise ; but what that was, she left unex- 
plained. It was not till on his way to Lochleven and pon- 
dering over Lord Morton's words to the Regent, that he 
understood her purpose, and recognised the difficult, dan- 
gerous, and embarrassing position he was to occupy at Loch- 
leven, and the conflicting claims on his fidelity he would 
have to meet and decide between. We shall not dwell on 
what follows, but merely record the results. It is with ever 
fresh delight that we recall the masterly rendering of the 
historical scenes, the various aspects of Mary's character and 
household as contrasted with the Lady of Lochleven and her 
household, the relations between hero and heroine, and all the 
complications of their position ; the scenes at Lochleven from 
first to last are indeed of the most varied and absorbing in- 
terest. And the same may be said of all that took place after 
the escape, and to the very end of this enchanting romance. 

June 16, 1567, the Queen was delivered into the hands of 
Lords Ruthven and Lindsay to be taken to Lochleven ; and 
the instruments of her abdication were signed on July 24. 
Her first attempt to escape was made March 25, 1568 ; and 
at last, after an imprisonment of ten months, she made her 
escape on Sunday, May 2, about 7 o'clock in the evening.* 
The battle of Langside took place May 13. 

♦ The keys of the castle, which her deliverer threw into the loch, 
lay there till the dry summer of 1805, when they were ^ickad. >w^ ^\i. 
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The most important uotes appear to have been written 
in haste or ill-health. In that on the Queen's resignation, 
Sir Robert Melville is at first called " Sir Eobt. Lindesay.*' 
In that on her escape, Sir William Drury, the Governor of 
Berwick, is wrongly called " the English ambassador/' This 
and the following note are chiefly taken from a work of 
great interest and value : Bishop Keith's ** History of the 
Affairs of Church and State in Scotland from the beginning 
of the Reformation in the Eeign of King James Y. to the 
Retreat of Queen Mary into England, Anno 1568. Edin<^ 
burgh, 1734." The extracts are given very carelessly and 
incorrectly. 

Sir W. Drury's letter from Berwick to Secretary Sir W. 
Cecil is dated 3rd April 1568 : " Upon the 25th of the last 
[month] she enterprised an escape, and was the rather 
nearer effect, through . . . there cometh in to her the 
laundress early as at other times before she was wonted, and 
the Queen . . . putteth on . . . the weed of the laundress, 
and so, with the fardel of clothes and her muffler upon her 
face, passeth out . . ." — History, &c., p. 470. Sir Walter 
omits the date of the letter, and after the word <' last " 
actually inserts the impossible date, ** April 1567." The 
next paragraph is based on Blackwood's account in Keith, 
p. 471, but without any reference. 

In next note, "the following account from an old 
writer " is taken without reference from Sir James Melville, 
quoted by Keith, p. 478 ; ** The Regent went out on foot," 



the banks and forwarded to the Earl of Morton. They formed a bunch 
of five keys strong on an iron ring. When the loch was drained in 
1821, a richly gilt key was found, with the date, 1568, and "Marie 
Begina " engraved on it. 
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&c. ; "straight lane" is an error for ** strait." It was pointed 
out to Scott that Cathcart Castle, not Crookstone, was the 
place whence Mary viewed the battle, and he allows that 
"the fact is in favour of Mr. MacVean's system,^ using 
the word to mean locality or argument ; in the " Monastery " 
he uses it for scene or locality. 

The style throughout the novel, both in narrative and 
dialogue, is delightfully easy and natural ; the exceptions are 
few. That charming scene where Koland first meets with 
Catharine Seyton is' spoUed by some of Scott's jarring 
pedantries. Catherine ironically compliments him on show- 
ing <^ an argute judgment." Roland supposes Dame 
Bridget to be her grandmother ; " Worse by 20 degrees," 
she replies, " Dame Bridget is my maiden aunt." " Over 
gods forbode ! " exclaims Boland. This old heathen depre- 
cation, meaning, " The great gods forbid ! " is in every way 
absurd and incongruous here. For even if it were simply 
expressed, it would be nonsense to deprecate a degree of 
relationship with " Heaven forbid ! " In " Ivanhoe," 
ch. 10, it is used by Prince John ; and in vol. ii. ch. 9 it is 
used by Eobin Hood. A little before, instead of, "Our 
country proverb says, ' The longest laue will have a turn- 
ing,* " Boland tells her, " Your real proverb says," &c. 
This must be a misprint or error of some kind. 

In ch. 17, "to injeermUi your confidence," is properly 
spelt ingyrey ingire, by Jamieson, from Latin ingyro, " to 
wind one's self into favour." In ch. 22, "adhibited" is 
used for obtained or procured. At the close of ch. 23, 
" political disputes " is a misprint for " polemical." 

Sir Walter has portrayed to the life Mary Stuart as she 
appeared to her cotemporaries, and has summied ^\^ n^nsso. 
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unanimous verdict ; but he maintains the astonishing para- 
dox, that all her portraits confirm the univemal tradition of 
her beauty. This is, in brief, what be says : — 

" Her face, her form, have been so deeply impressed upon 
the imagination, that even after nearly 300 years we are 
familiar with the striking traits which characterise that 
remarkable countenance, which seems at once to combine our 
ideas of the majestic, the pleasing, and the brilliant. Who 
is there that, at the very mention of Mary Stuart's name, 
has not her countenance before him? Even those who 
feel compelled to believe all or much of what her enemies 
laid to her charge, cannot think without a sigh upon 
a countenance expressive of anything rather than the foul 
crimes with which she was charged when living, and which 
still continue to shade, if not blacken, her memory. That 
brow, so truly open and regal — those eyebrows, so regularly 
graceful, enhancing the effect of the hazel eyes which they 
overarched, and which seem to utter a thousand histories — 
the nose, with all its Grecian precision of outline — ^the mouth 
so sweetly formed — the dimpled chin — the stately, swan- 
like neck — form a countenance the like of which we know 
not to have existed in any other princess. And it is no 
small testimony to the power of her beauty that her charms 
should remain the subject not merely of admiration, but of 
warm and chivalrous interest, after the lapse of such a length 
of time. 

** It is in vain to say that her portraits are not like each 
other ; for, amidst their discrepancy, each possesses general 
features which are peculiar to her. Indeed, we cannot 
look on the worst of them, however deficient in execu- 
tion, without seeing that it is meant for Queen Mary." 
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AgaiDy in this 21st chapter, when rousing herself from 
her hysterical agony to prepare for receiving her ruf- 
fianly nobles, Lindesay and Euthven, it is said, ^^ She 
shook down the thick, clustered tresses of dark brown 
which had been veiled by her curch; and rising from 
the chair, stood like the inspired image of a Gl-recian 
prophetess, in a mood which partook at once of sorrow 
and pride, of smiles and of tears. ^ We are ill appointed,' 
she said, <to meet our rebel subjects; but as far as we 
may, we will strive to present ourselves as becomes their 
Queen/ *' 

As to the portraits, there may be some of Sir Walter's 
mind, but the experience of most is exactly the reverse. 
As they eagerly scan one after another of her authentic 
portraits, their feeling is blank disappointment; and they 
are forced to conclude that her beauty must have been of 
the kind that mainly depends on expression, and defies the 
art of the painter. The two memorable collections of her 
portraits brought together a few years ago under highest 
auspices, and exhibited for several months, gave the public 
opportunities of judging for themselves, such as even 
the most highly favoured persons never had before. The 
first consisted of over a hundred portraits, lent for the 
tercentenary exhibition at Peterborough, in the summer 
of 1887; the second formed part of the collection of 
Stuart portraits exhibited in the New Gallery, Begeut 
Street, during the first three months of 1889. 

"In beauty Mary was her mother's true daughter, and 
the golden hair, pretty complexion, and charming smile of 
a little coloured drawing of Mary of Guise, in the British 
Museum, makes it doubtful whether mother or daughter 
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WHS the more beautiful.* Of the innumerable portraits of 
Mary herself many indeed show her to very little advantage. 
Her face is often made to look heavy and sour, and the colour 
of her hair is represented with the utmost indifiFerence, iq 
every shade between the darkest brown and a distinct yellow. 
A large lock of it, however, exhibited by the Queen, enables 
us to judge of its colour for ourselves, and shows it to have 
been a light brown with a slightly golden tinge. In a 
locket shown in the same case [Case B, Nos. 313, 321, 
pp. 75, 77], two other specimens of the hair are given, one 
much redder than the other. It is probable, therefore, 
that it was of the kind which varies in colour with every 
change of light and shadow, and the wild discrepancy of 
the portraits receives thus a partial explanation. We may 
gather also that it was in the grace and mobility of her 
countenance rather than in its fixed beauty that its charm 
consisted." f 

" The most beauiiful portrait of Queen Mary at Peter- 
borough is one belonging to Mr. .John Ferrier. It is 
b) Juan de Medina, and was painted >\hen Mary was 
Dauphiuess and only fifteen years of age. We see her in 
the bloom of girlhood, the incarnation of }Outhful beauty, 
with roses on her well rounded cheeks, with bright hazel 
eyes, with an arch, mischievous expression lurking in them, 



♦ A picture of the mother, painted in 1660, now in the National 
Portrait Q-allery, formerly belonged to Patrick Fraser-Tytler, and was 
considered by him to be a portrait of the daughter. It is more like s 
piece of faded tapestry than a painting. 

t Article on the Stuart Exhibition at the New Gallery and at the 
British Museum, by A. W. P. in the Guardian of Jan. 16, 1889. 
The Museum — being unable, by the terms of its charter, to lend its 
treasures — ^held an exhibition of its own in the King's Library. 
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and shaded by exceptionally long lids and delicately pencilled 
eyebrows. The mouth is full and smiling, the chin and 
neck ezqaisitely modelled, and the hair precisely the 
colour of the famous lock which the Que^n treasures. 
It is of the loveliest golden hue, and very fine. A headdress 
of gold, studded with immense rubies and emeralds, confines 
it. To soften the effect of the bold width and height of 
the brow, an ingenious contrivance was devised, which she 
eventually converted into the headdress that bears her name. 
Most of the early portraits have a jewel of some size hanging 
just over the centre of her forehead — a clever device which 
dissipates the somewhat masculine air common to women 
with abnormally intellectual and handsome brows. 

"The Queen loans the original drawings in crayon by 
Fran9ois Olouet, dit Janet, representing Mary wearing 
the deuil blanc for her first husband in 1560. The face 
is extremely beautiful, but bears signs of grief. In one 
picture we see the famous Marie Stuart coif for the first 
time au grand complet. Mr. E. Bradley's celebrated 
miniature represents her as still in mourning for Francis II. 
It is the only portrait in which her hair is painted, as Scott 
describes it, ' dark brown.' "* 

A reviewer of the Stuart Exhibition places foremost 
No. 212, 'Hhe small but exquisitely beautiful miniature of 
Mary by Janet, from Windsor, a fair engraving of which 
serves as a frontispiece to the catalogue. It is, perhaps, 
the most authentic, as it is certainly the most beautiful, of 
her likenesses — and she has been almost as much a victim 
of bad painters as she was of political opponents. This 

♦ Saturday Bwiew, p. 654, Oct. 22, 1887. 
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celebrated miniature presents all the beauties and defects 
of Mary's countenance in a marked manner. The forehead, 
for instance, is decidedly masculine, the nose rather long, 
the eyes small but of good colour, the chin receding and 
weak; but the complexion and hair are quite worthy of 
Brantdme's enthusiasm. This little picture used to hang 
in Oharles I.'s cabinet, and was then considered to be an 
accepted portrait of his grandmother." * 

It only remains to mention Sir George Scharf's intended 
work, prematurely announced in the catalogue as "in the 
press," and to be published by Murray soon after the 
Exhibition : — 

" The Authentic Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots. An 
attempt to distinguish those to be relied upon from others 
bearing her name, and to dispel the confused ideas that 
have so long prevailed respecting her personal appear- 
ance." 

Unfortunately Sir George fell into bad health, and 
was quite unable to carry out his project of revising and 
re-writing the articles on the subject he had contributed to 
the periodical press. 



♦ Saturday Seview, p. 39, January 12, 1889. See in the N. P. G. 
a portrait after Janet, transferred in 1879 from British Museum. Also 
one by Oudrey, in 1578, during her imprisonment at Sheffield. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

"QUENTIN DuRWARD" AND " AnNE OP GeIERSTEIN." 

Of " Quentm Durward " Lockhart says : — " The sensatiou 
which this novel created in Paris was like that which 
attended 'Waverlej' in Edinburgh and 'Ivanhoe' in 
London. For the first time Scott ventured on foreign 
ground, and the French public, long wearied of the pompous 
tragedians and feeble romancers who attempted to bring out 
the ancient history and manners of their nation in a popular 
form, were seized with a fever of delight when Louis XI. 
and Charles the Bold started into life again at the beck of 
the Northern Magician. The enthusiasm spread far and 
wide on the Continent, and soon reacted most potently upon 
Britain. As Mr. Senior observes : — 

<< < Almost all the characters in his other novels are drawn 
from British history or domestic life. That they should 
delight other nations differing so much from ourselves, who 
cannot appreciate the imitation of our existing manners, or 
join in our historical associations, is the strongest proof that 
they are founded on deep knowledge of the human character, 
and of the general feelings recognised by all. But ^^Quentin 
Durward" has the additional advantage of scenery and 
characters possessing European interest. It presents to the 
inhabitants of France and the Netherlands a picture of the 
manners of their ancestors incomparably more vivid and 
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more deta.iled than is to be found in any other narrative 
either fictitious or real ; and that picture is dignified bj the 
introduction of persons whose influence has not even yet 
ceased to operate. 

^' ' Perhaps at no time did the future state of Europe de-~ 
pend more on the conduct of two potentates than when the 
crown of France and the coronet of Burgundy descended 
on Louis XI. and Charles the Bold. ... In addition to 
their historical interest, Sir Walter had the good fortune 
to find in Charles and Louis characters as well contrasted as 
if they had been invented for the purposes of fiction. . . . 
Sir Walter has made good use of these excellent materials. 
His Louis and his Charles are perfectly faithful copies, with 
all the spirit and consistency which even he could have 
given to creations of his own. The narrative, too, is flowing 
and connected— «ach event depends on that which preceded 
it, without any of the episodes, recapitulations, and sudden 
changes of scene, which in many of his works weaken the 
interest and distract the attention of the reader.' " 

After Lockhart and Senior, whom we quote only in brief, 
but little remains to be said. Scott speaks of the time he 
has chosen as ^^ the most picturesque of all times " ; and he 
has certainly done justice to it in this most picturesque of 
all novels. Both in it and in his excellent Introduction of 
December 1831, he draws at full length the hateful but most 
piquant character of his hero, the French Mephistophiles. 
His unhistorical hero, the young Scottish Archer, is all that 
we could desire in a hero, and has our sympathy from begin- 
ning to end. We cordially agree with Mr. Lang when he 
says, " * Quentin Durward ' is a finely wrought story ; in a 
sense it is perhaps the best of the Waverley Novels. It is 
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far beyond them all in construction. The heavy and mecha- 
nical pleasantries of other tales are conspicuously absent; 
the characters are full of blood and life — all play their parts 
to admiration ; and ^ Quentin Durward ' was applauded in 
France not only for its French colouring, but recognised as 
Scott's most finished and most perfect work of art." We 
go farther, and have no hesitation in saying that '^ Quentin 
Durward " is absolutely incomparable ; that here the great 
novelist is at his best, from first to last supreme in every 
form of excellence a novel can have that is not a romance of 
love — and to this the Waverleys make no pretension. It 
is, in fact, the finest historical romance in existence. Con- 
sidered simply as a novel of adventure, it is a model of its 
kind, combining in the happiest way unity and concentra- 
tion with infinite variety, while the interest is continuous 
and intense. "Adventures are to the adventurous," and they 
seem Quentin's natural birthright. It is certainly the most 
masterly, brilliant, spirited, and exciting of all the Waver- 
leys, and once we take it up, we cannot lay it down ; whereas 
in the others we need many a rest, with much skimming and 
skipping besides — ^we cannot read them continuously straight 
through. The foreign scenes and manners, the great his- 
torical characters and events of this most picturesque period, 
all so vividly pictured, have an infinite freshness and charm 
peculiarly their own. Still, there are interests that come more 
home to us and engage our affections more deeply than the 
theme of this most brilliant, most perfect romance crn pos- 
sibly do ; and we give the preference to the " Abbot " or 
" Old Mortality " because the tJieme of each is in itseH of 
far deeper interest, besides being enhanced by home associa- 
tion and feeling. 
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The story opens in the summer of 1468, and occupies but 
a few months, closing soon after the storm of Li^ge, which 
took place on the 30th of October in the same year. 

The finest incident in the novel is that where Quentin, 
having btought to bay the Boar of Ardennes, hears an 
agonising appeal to him for help, and sees Gertrude 
Pavilion dragged rudely along by a French soldier— Ger- 
trude, the kindly Flemish maiden by whose aid and her 
father's aid he was enabled to save Isabelle of Croye, and 
escape after the sack of Schonwaldt. To save and rescue 
his benefactress he leaves De La Marck, giving up all his 
hopes of happiness, all chance of winning Isabelle. This is 
indeed the noblest and most heroic act of this true hero. 

We observed before, that vast as Scott's influence on 
the Novel world has been, he has had no direct imitators. 
His merits and defects are so peculiarly his own, and his 
personal characteristics are so stamped upon his novels, 
that they must always be inimitable. 

The writer most frequently mentioned as Scott's chief 
imitator is G. P. B. James. He probably received his im- 
pulse from Scott, when in 1825 he started with ** Richelieu "; 
and he sometimes reminds us of Scott, but the likeness pro- 
ceeds rather from certain congenial powers, tastes, and feel- 
ings, than from imitation. He was devoted to historical 
studies, had a fine historical imagination, fertile invention, and 
every variety of romantic enthusiasm ; and all his writings 
have the impress of a noble, generous mind. It has long 
been the fashion to decry Mr. James ; no doubt he wasted 
his strength in excessive production, and was far too difihise ; 
yet he produced some historical romances of rare excellence, 
most interesting, most picturesque— especially "Henri de 
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Cerons; or; The Man at Arms" (1840), and "Heidelberg " 
(1846), the first a tale of the Huguenot wars, closing with 
the massacre of S. Bartholomew, the second a tale of the 
court and camp of the Palatinate, 1619-22. These delight- 
ful and instructive romances remind us in a way of " Quentin 
Durward " and " Anne of Q^ierstein " ; but the two Waver- 
leys are simply romances of war, while these are romances 
of love and war. In them the domestic element predomi- 
nates : the lovers are the leading characters ; the}' take the 
central position throughout, and the main interest centres 
in them ; though all the accessories, scenes, and surroundings, 
with the various characters, incidents, and events involved, 
are uncommonly interesting. It is not so in any of Scott's 
novels ; even in the two named we get but mere glimpses 
of the heroines ; and of "Quentin Durward" Scott expressly 
declares that Louis XI. is " the hero, the principal character 
in the romance, for the little love intrigue of Quentin is 
only employed as the means of bringing out the story." 
Anfl yet it is of deeper interest than the author seems to 
think or at first intended. But had he written " De Cerons " 
or " Heidelberg," they would have ranked (out of Scotlan<i) 
among the most favourite Waverleys. 

" Quentin Diirward " appeared in June 1823 ; Scott's 
evi! genius intrudes itself even here, and equips his master- 
piece with a sham " Introduction," a long and tedious 
rigmarole all about nothing, utterly flighty;* also with a 

* Lockhart says that ** he took the substance of it from Mr. Skene's 
MS. collections ; " but Mr. David Laing assures ns this is quite a mis- 
take, and that Mr. Skene is not connected with " Quentin Durward " 
at all, but only with " Anne of Q-eierstein." The only remarkable thing 
in this absurd rigmarole is the "various reading " of " chewing the food 
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ridiculous postscript in the vej worst taste, described as " a 
moral of excellent tendency." In strongest contrast, is the 
admirable Introduction dated ^< Abbotsford, 1st December 
1831/' when Scott was at Malta, but written before he left 
home in September. Tet he coul<l not get himself to part 
with the forty-five pages of nonsense he prefixed in 1823, 
or with the b^tise of a postscript inspired by Aphra Behn ! 
In this novel the author gives titles to the chapters ; D ac- 
cordingly gives a table of contents, but not B. In the open- 
ing of ch. 31 " Oliver glided like night from tent to tent, 
from house to house, making himself friends [like the steward 
in the parable] with the mammon of unrighteousness." The 
bracketed clause we substitute for *' but not in the apostle's 
sense." In the note at end of antepenult chapter, ^Hhe 
fourteenth " for XhQ fifteenth century has not been corrected. 
Lowndes declares of " The Honour of the Taylours; or the 
famous and renowned History of Sir John Hawkwood," 
London, 1687, 4to, that "this book suggested to Sir Walter 
Scott his * Quentin Durward.' " The statement has been 
copied again and again, and taken without demur, as 
Lowndes is usually a careful bibliographer, and not likely to 



of sweet and bitter fancy " in *' As You Like It," iv. 3, where Scott de- 
clares he could prove that, according to all authorities, Shakspeare 
wrote " chewing the cud." This is exactly the reverse of the fact — 
there is not a single authority for it. No doubt it is an improvement 
on Shakspeare, giving for his imperfect metaphor the point and force of 
ruminatingy but it is only a conjectural reading. Scott had already 
quoted it at the end of ch 4. of " Waverley," but both he and his 
eiditors leave us in the lurch. The question then remains — Who first 
started the conjecture ? "We know not whether Ballantyne*s Shakspeare 
of 1807 has the reading; that published by Nelson, Edinburgh, 1842, 
" from the text of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed," adopts it. 
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make a reckless assertion about the most famous book of 
the day, yet it has no more foundation than the story of the 
** Three Black Crows," the fact being that, after the novel 
had been in progress some months, Constable, the publisher, 
suggested to Scott that he might possibly get some hints 
from " The Honourable Prentice ; or, The Life and Death 
of Sir John Hawkwood," <fcc., London, 1615, 4to, which is 
most probably another work altogether. The reader can see 
the Lowndes pamphlet in the British Museum, and will find 
that, so far from " suggesting * Quentin Durward,' " it could 
not have been of the slightest use to Scott. It is a mere 
catchpenny chap-book, a fantastic fiction framed after the 
Italian fashion, without a trace of historical basis. There is 
a work we have not seen, entitled '' Historical Illustrations 
of ' Quentin Durward,' selected from various authors. 
Edinburgh, 1833." 



'* Anne of Geierstein ; (5r, The Maiden of the ISIist." 

At one time Scott intended to continue ** Quentin Dur- 
ward," but happily altered his plan ; and in 1829, returning 
to " the most picturesque of all times," describes what took 
place from six to eight years later : giving Charles the Bash* 
the central position previously occupied by Louis, and laying 
the scenes chiefly in Switzerland and the camp of Burgundy. 
We have a new hero and heroine, but the brave Scoltish 
Archer, now Coimt of Croye, is twice incidentally men- 
tioned^as loyally succouring the rash and headstrong duke 
in his hour of distress and defeat. <^ It is in the forest 



* Le T^m^raire is the original epithet. 
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cantons of Switzerland, in the autumn of 1474, that our tale 
opens." It closes ** about three months after the battle of 
Nancy " and death of the duke, Jan. 5, 1477. 

The story is essentially Swiss and Burgundian ; the Lan- 
castrian mission to Charles is merely subsidiary, serving to 
bring on the scene the famous John de Yere, Earl of Oxford, 
described by Shakspeare in the line — 

" And thou, brave Oxford, wondrous well beloved ! " 

the prime mover of the novel, through whom we gain our 
intimacy with the fiery duke in his latter days, and also with 
the Swiss confederacy. Though not equal lo "Quentin 
Durward," it is a very picturesque, powerful, and interesting 
novel, and forms an admirable sequel to that most perfect 
romance. Arthur De Vere may not be quite as striking as 
Quentin, but makes an excellent hero : the heroine is at 
least as interesting as Isabelle of Croye, and we may say of 
each, ** Though the character be scarcely developed, the little 
we see we like." On the other hand, her merry maiden 
Annette is drawn to the life, and the Arnheim rencontre 
affords the only lively and amusing episode in this somewhat 
sombre novel. 

Though Scott never succeeded in the mysterious and 
supernatural, he had a strange hankering after it as a refuge 
for distressed novelists and part of their stage property. 
Not being in the mood for making his heroine more inter- 
esting from the play of natural character, he fell back on this 
factitious resource, and tried to invest her with the attri- 
butes of an elemental spirit and then to explain them away. 
Besides the folly of it all, and the confusion it makes, this 
tiresome freak cumbers the tale very much. 
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The novel ws^s begun in the autumn of 1828, and 
one snowy Christmas morning, as Lockhart records, " Sir 
Walter gave us sheets of * Anne of Geierstein,' about a 
volume and a half ; and we read them together in the 
library, while he worked in the adjoining room. All were 
highly gratified with those vivid and picturesque pages ; and 
both Morritt and Steuart, being familiar with the scenery 
of Switzerland, could not sufficiently express their astonish- 
ment at the felicity with which he had divined its peculiar 
character, and outdone, by the force of imagination, all the 
efforts of a thousand actual tourists." 

In a note on the G-erman dungeon described • in ch. 15, 
Mr. David Laing observes that " the author, in composing 
this novel, derived considerable assistance from the * Journal ' 
of his intimate friend Mr. Skene of Rubislaw." For the 
dungeon, he refers to the " Archseologia Scotica," 1823, 
vol. iii. p. 17 ; " where appears an account by Mr. Skene 
of a suite of apartments excavated from the rocks on 
which the castle of Baden in Swabia stands, supposed to 
have been connected with the jurisdiction of the Secret 
Tribunal in that country." 

February 17, 1829, Scott says : "J called on Skene and 
borrowed a volume of his * Journal,* to get some information 
about Burgundy and Provence Something may be made 
out of King Een6, but I wish I had thought of him sooner." 
Mr. Douglas appends to this an extract from the ^' Bemini- 



scences " : — 



" Sir Walter wished to see a paper I had contributed to 
the Memoirs of the Society of Antiquaries on the Secret 
Tribunals of Germany; and upon this he grounded the 
scene in the novel. Upon his describing the scheme he 

M 
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had formed for the work, I suggested that he might con- 
nect the history of Beu^ of Provence, which would lead 
to manj interesting details which mj residence in that 
country enabled me to supply ; besides the opportunity of 
illustrating so eccentric a character as le hon rot Reni. 
He liked the idea much ; and accordingly my Provence 
' Journal,' with accompanying drawings, and Papon's 
* History of Provence,' were forthwith sent for, and the 
whole dinouement of the story was changed, and the Pro- 
vence part woven into it, in the form in which it ultimately 
came forth." 

The Swiss story has not the vivid life and excitement, 
nor the dash, the delightful, easy, rapid flow of ^^ Quentin 
Durward," which is unique among the Waverleys — ^the 
only one that is free from all superfluities, cumbrousness, 
and heaviness, both of manner and matter : the best would 
gain much by abridgment, and all might be cut down from 
a fourth to a third or a half ; and so it is here, we could 
well dispense with a third at least. Scott was fortunately 
persuaded to ^'retrench a good deal about the Trouba- 
dours, which was really hors de place " ; but still left far 
too much both in text and notes. He composed the novel 
under many complicated difficulties and discouragements re- 
ferred to in his *' Journal," and was particularly perplexed 
about the wind up, which was not accomplished till the 
end of April. Yet, after all, he got fairly well over his 
difliculties, especially the ending, which is excellent, and 
quite in accord with all that goes before. But in a great 
historical novel, where the main events are accurately given, 
it is a pity the author should commit a gross anachronism 
in a case of importance. Anyway, it should be plainly 
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pointed out, and the right date supplied, so that readers 
may not be misled. Yet this has not been done by 
author or editors in the case of Margaret of Anjou. In 
the novel she dies in her father's palace at Aix in 1475, 
just after the battle of Granson : in point of fact she died 
in the chllteau of Dampri^rre, August the 25th 1481 in the 
fiftj-first year of her age; while her father predeceased 
her, dying 16th July 1480. In his "Journal " we find Sir 
Walter lamenting his failing powers of mind and body ; but 
whatever effect this may have had, the main faults of the 
novel are due to his natural eccentricities, the innate defects 
of his genius, which were most rampant in his best days. 
The novel is full of power and imagination, historic, 
poetic, romantic. It is in fact a more pleasing, interesting, 
and readable novel than many of those most highly placed 
and commended. 

Besides the intrinsic interest of this very picturesque 
romance, it is interesting also as the Last of the Wa- 
verleys — ^that marvellous series extending over fifteen 
years, beginning with " Waverley " in July 1814, and 
closing with the " Maid of the Mist " in May 1829. 

It only remains to add a few notes. The first edition 
fortunately had no "Introduction," and what is so called 
in the last, dated September 17, 1831, is simply a long 
note on "The Vehmic Tribunals of Westphalia," quoted 
from Palgrave. In ch. 32, Arthur asks of Sigismund, 
" And what brings you and Prince Ferrand post to 
Nancy ? " an error for Aix, corrected in D but not in B. 
A few lines below, referring to the Count of Q-eierstein, 
the young Swiss says, " Always, however, though so able," 
<fec. The author used " Always " in the Scots sense of 

M 2 
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<< however/' adding the English word, but forgetting to 
cancel the Scotch. A little after, Margaret of Anjou ^' re- 
ceived Albert," an error for Arthur, corrected in D, but 
not in B. At the close of the next chapter, the error of 
" July " for June is corrected in both. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— SUPPLEMENTARY. 

The Omitted Wavbrlbts. 

We have dealt with fourteen, selecting those that most 
required consideration. And there remain ten more: the 
tragedies of " Lammermoor " and " Kenilworth " ; the his- 
tories of "Nigel," "Woodstock," and "Peveril"; then 
" Ivanhoe " and the " Talisman," those splendid mediaeval 
pageants, centring in Richard Coeur de Lion ;* and, finallj, 
the " Betrothed," " Fair Maid of Perth," and " St. Ronan's, 
three melancholy failures. As for " Count Robert of Paris 
and " Castle Dangerous," they are out of count altogether. 
They were written when Scott's mind was in ruins, and were 
printed only in deference to his feelings. Why they have 
been since reprinted, it is not easy to see ; as we have never 
known or heard of anyone who has read them, and never 
could read them ourselves. 

* James, in his excellent " History of Chivalry/' speaking of the 
generous sentiment which animated both Bichard and Saladin, observes : 
*' The spirit of this Crusade has been folly, perfectly, and feelingly 
displayed in that most beautiM composition, * The Talisman ' ; wherein 
Sir Walter Scott, however he may have altered some historical facts to 
suit the purpose of fiction, has given a more striking picture of the 
human mind in that age — of the character of nations as well as indivi- 
duals — than any dull cold chronicle of events can furnish." — 2nd ed. 
Lond. 1830, p. 249. See also what he says, p. 25, of the tournament or 
*' passage of arms in ' Ivanhoe.' " 
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Scott's Genius. 

''Hallo! my Fancie, hallo ! 

Stay, stay at home with me, 
I can thee no longer follow, 
For thou hast betrayed me, 
And bewrayed me. 

It is too much for thee." 

In uien of genius what strange contrasts and incompati- 
bilities we often see combined ! Look at GK)ldsmith — an ugly, 
awkward, clumsy, lieavj, stupid-looking creature, with much 
of the fool about him in conduct, manner, speech and dress ; 
yet who " wrote like an angel," with an exquisite simplicity, 
ease and grace of thought and style rarely equalled and never 
surpassed. In G-oldsmith's style there are no contrarieties, 
jarring discords and deformities, whatever he wrote is har- 
monious in sense and sound, finished and perfect in its way ; 
in this respect he is in striking contrast with the author of 
*' Waverley." Scott spoke better than he wrote : his conver- 
sation often rambled on discursively, as in his novels, but it 
was often enlivened with capital stories inimitably told, such 
as we never get in his novels. For instance, the story which 
Basil Hall heard him tell of his cousin, the young middy, 
who, to pay his bill at Portsmouth and get on board his 
ship, had to marry his landlady : a story just such as we 
get in Marryat's delightful novels. 

Of 18II, Lord Cockbum writes: "People used to be 
divided at this time as to the superiority of Scott's poetry or 
his talk. His novels had not yet begun to suggest another 
alternative. Scarcely, however, even in his novels was he 
more striking or delightful than in society ; where the halt- 
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ing limb, the burr in the throat,* the heavy cheeks, the high 
Goldsmith-forehead, the unkempt locks, and general plain- 
ness of appearance, with the Scotch accent and stories and 
sayings, all graced by gaiety, simplicity, and kindness, made 
a combination worthy of being enjoyed." 

Scott's genius, which comes out jnost fully in his novels, 
abounds in contrarieties and incongruities. No novelist ever 
wrote better, and none of wiy merit ever wrote so badly : and 
in saying this we entirely exclude his failures : there is not 
a single Waverley which is not more or less marred and 
disfigured by the author. He can only be described by 
contradictories. The- most delightful and enchanting of 
novelists, yet the most wearisome, tedious, and irritating ; 
lively and animated, pleasant and humorous, yet dead, flat, 
dull and dense as ditch-water; healthy, cheerful, and 
wholesome-minded, }'et morbid, unwholesome, and gloomy. 
In his best days and in his best novels he betrays the inco- 
herence, irrelevance, silliness, and flightiness of an unsettled 
wandering mind; and goes off again and again in the wildest 
flights of folly and eccentricity. He was utterly unable to 
estimate his o\in genius, or distinguish between his strength 
and his weakness, his wisdom and folly, his true and fal? 
inspiration, his good and his evil genius: he mistook pon- 
derous fooling for wit and humour, pedantry for learning, 
the false and fantastic for the truly imaginative. 



* After the illness in the early part of 1773, when "about eighteen 
months old," which marked him for life, he was sent to Sandy-Knowe, 
the residence of his paternal grand&ther, on the borders of Northum- 
berland, and lived there for the most part till about his eighth year. 
There he contracted the Northumbrian burr and other peculiarities of 
speech. 
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Novel-writing seems to have excited him and developed 
all the powers and weaknesses of his nature as nothing else 
did. Anyone who has been all his life deeply attached ta 
Scott and intimately acquainted with his life (so admirably 
set forth by Lockhart), his letters and writiugs of every kind, 
and who has made him a special study, must be amazed at 
the phenomena which the novels present, and puzzled to 
account for them. For while the novels first revealed his 
transcendent powers, they also reveal childish egotisms, 
weaknesses, eccentricities, flighty fits, and morbid tenden- 
cies,* which we do not find elsewhere and could not have 
suspected. They are evidently innate, but may have been 
aggravated by that strange illness in childhood which so 
afPected his life. Yet we have never seen the subject dis- 
cussed or even alluded to. 

Scott is indeed " like Cerberus, three gentlemen at once," f 
and combines three different minds. 

No. 1 was a man of the world, a man of sense, learning, 
and intelligence, shrewd, clear-headed, and healthy-minded. 
He was genial, generous, noble-hearted, a man of simplicity, 
devoid of egotism or vanity, pretension, or display of any 
kind, and distinguished by a quiet dignity, with perfect ease 
and self possession. He was full of fun and drollery, and told 
capital stories in the most inimitable way. Nay more, be 
was a man of highest imagination and historical genius. As 
such, he loved reality, simplicity, naturalness, brevity, con- 
centration, directness ; and, among writers, specially admired 
Dryden, Defoe, and Swift. He was a man essentially right- 



tt 



♦ See review of " Kedgauntlet," above, p. 140. 
t He suggests the comparison himself in his preface to 3rd edn. of 
Waverhj" 
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miDded, and had excellent taste both intellectual and moral. 
Ostentation, pretence, affectation, tedious inanity, boredom^ 
and pedantry, he could not abide. Schoolmasters were 
especially obnoxious to him; and in excusing the worthy 
pedant, Reuben Butler, he sums up all by saying, ** for the 
man was mortal, and had been a schoolmaster." 

It was highly characteristic of him that he never took or 
tolerated the mere literary view of things. Thus in Aug. 1825, 
when walking in the park at Edgeworthstown, Lockhart inti- 
mated his suspicion that poets, novelists, and literary men in 
general looked upon life and the world at large merely as so 
much material for art. " A soft and pensive shade came over 
Scott's face as he said, * I fear you have some very young 
ideas in your head — are you not too apt to measure things 
by some reference to literature — to disbelieve that anybody 
can be worth much care who has no knowledge of that sort 
of thing, or taste for it ? God help us 1 what a poor world 
this would be if that were the true doctrine ! I have read 
books enough, and observed and conversed with enough 
of eminent and splendidly cultivated minds, too, in my time ; 
but I assure you, I have heard higher sentiments from the 
lips of poor uneducated men and women, when exerting the 
spirit of severe yet gentle heroism under difficulties and 
afflictions, or speaking their simple thoughts as to circum- 
stances in the lot of friends and neighbours, than I ever yet 
met with out of the pages of the Bible. We shall never 
learn to feel and respect our real calling and destiny, unless 
we have taught ourselves to consider everything as moonshine 
compared with the education of the heart.'" Miss Edge- 
worth listened to this with tears of sympathy in her eyes. 
Ten years before that, in Sept. 1815, Lockhaxrt cfe^sKr^^^ 
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that " Scott never considered any amount of literary dis- 
tinction as entitled to be spoken of in the same breath with 
mastery in the higher departments of practical life — least of 
all with the glory of a first-rate captain. To have done 
things worthy to be written, was in his eyes a dignity to 
which no man made any approach, who had only written 
things worthy to be read." See also in his letter to Miss 
Kdgeworth of Feb. 4, 1829, the passage beginning, " 1 am no 
great believer in the extreme degree of improvement to be 
derived from the advancement of science." And in his 
Gteneral Preface of Jan. 1829, p. xxv, he alleges as one 
reason of his writing anonymously, "a secret dislike to 
enter on personal discussions concerning my own literary 
labours. It is in every case a dangerous intercourse for 
an author to be dwelling among those who make his writings 
a frequent and familiar subject of conversation," &c. 

This is the real Scott ; the man, the genius, we admire 
and love : the others — ignes fatui that deluded him, the evil 
genii of his novels. 

No. 2 was muddle-headed, a bore and a pedant in every 
form, especially as schoolmaster, lawyer or law-monger : he 
loved maundering, tediousness, and prolixity; the vainest osten- 
tation of learning, the most absurd bombast and pedantry of 
expression : he loved affectation, mummery, and make-believe, 
and was characterised by the heaviest humour and most 
execrable taste. He had neither ease nor simplicity, and his 
efforts at playfulness are elephantine. Clever and amusing 
sense or nonsense he had no notion of, believing that wit and 
humour and delightful comedy lay in dullest buffoonery and 
elaborate silliness — ^in fact he had no sense of the ridiculous : 
Accordingly he plays the gfrocioso, the funny-man, clown or 
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buffooD, in the novels, their introductions, and postscripts. 
How innate and deeply grounded in his nature are these aber- 
rations and deformities of genius may be seen from the PS. 
to the "Legend of Montrose," published in June 1819: 
" Reader ! The Tales of my Landlord are now fiually closed, 
and it was my purpose to have addressed thee in the vein of 
Jedediah Cleishbotham ; but, like Horam the son of Asmur, 
and all other imaginary story-tellers, Jedediah has melted into 
thin air. Mr. Cleishbotham bore the same resemblance to 
Ariel, as he at whose voice he rose doth to the sage Prospero : 
and yet, so fond are we of the fictions of our own fancy, that 
I part with him, and all his imaginary localities, with idle 
reluctance. / am aware this is a feeling in which the 
reader will little sympathizer Here we see how far his 
fancy carried him : the Great Magician declares that his 
Jedediah — ^a creature as uncouth as Caliban — resembles 
Ariel ! The craze, so powerful in his prime, was his ruling 
passion strong in death : so that when, as a dying man, with 
his mind in ruins, he put forth two final novels, they appeared 
as " Tales of my Landlord, collected and arranged by 
Jedediah Cleishbotham, Schoolmaster and Parish-Clerk of 
Ghindercleugh. Series the Fourth and Last." Needless to 
say, they were started with an Introductory Address from 
the irrepressible Jedediah ! 

No. 3 had a genius for false and fantastic, morbid and 
monstrous conceptions, and was a prey to illusions of various 
kinds, pursuing will-o-the wisps, till he lost himself in a bog 
or morass. 

Then as to style. No. 1 spoke and wrote excellent Low- 
land Scotch, and could write very good English, though he 
could not speak or pronounce it correctly. No. 2 wrotft. \\^ 
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a stjle of such extravagant pedantry as to be something 
phenomenal : '^ being such imitation as he could obtain of 
obsolete language, and, by consequence, in a style that was 
never written nor spoken in any age or place." 

Sir Walter was a many-sided man, thoroughly practical as 
well as poetical, a man of the world, a man of action and 
varied occupations and interests, as well as a man of reverie 
and romance. Mr. Adolphus, in his admirable '^ Letters on 
the Authorship of ^Waverley,'" published in 1 821-2, brought 
together some of the most striking and distinctive character- 
istics of the anonymous writer. He showed that the novelist 
was evidently a man of good society, high-minded, honour- 
able, and sensible : a Poet, Antiquary, aud Historian, with 
a strong propensity for martial and for legal subjects, and 
equally intimate with the technicalities of both. Fond of 
field sports and manly exercises, fond of horses aud dogs — 
especially of dogs and all their ways. On this subject he 
quotes largely from the poems and novels, his latest instance 
being from the " Monastery," Captaiu Clutterbuck's dog 
quizzing him when he missed a bird. He sums up by 
observing : " In short, throughout these works, wherever it 
is possible for a dog to contribute in any way to the effect 
of a scene, we find there the very dog that was required, 
in his proper place and attitude." * The most striking 
instance occurs in a novel which appeared years after the 
Letters : it is no disparagement to " Woodstock " to say, the 
best character in it is Bevis the noble wolf-hound, who had 



* We should quote some of these instances so delightfully given, but 
that the reader will find them in the chapter on the Adolphus Letters 
in Lockhart. 
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the author's Maida for his prototype. Roswal, the noble 
staghound in the ^' Talisman/' also takes a prominent part 
in the novel. 

For an early record of the faithful loving friend of man we 
may go back to the legendary ballads which Homer sang ; and 
read the pathetic account of Ulysses in disguise recognised by 
Argus, followed by the death of the poor old hound. And 
in Plutarch we read of the dog watching over the body 
of his murdered master, and found by King Pyrrhus after he 
had been three days without meat or drink, and finally 
bringing the murderers to justice. But though we have a 
few scattered anecdotes in ancient times and many more in 
modem, we have nothing before his time such as we have in 
Scott's poems and novels and life. He may be called the 
Landseer of Novelists, and was the first who introduced the 
canine race in Fiction and made them at home there as man's 
faithful friends and followers. He brings out their reason, 
intelligence, and sagacity, as well as their faithful, affectionate, 
and noble nature, and shows an intimate acquaintance with 
them in all their ways, even to minute details. We are 
inclined to think he was the first who has done this in 
any department of literature. It is in our own days and in 
our own country that the humanity of the higher animals has 
been most fully recognised and appreciated. * 



* The most charming of all stories of this kind appeared anonymously 
in 1853, with the title : " Gat and Dog ; or Memoirs of Puss and the 
Captain : a Story founded on fiu^t. ^ the author of ' Letters from 
Madras, &c/ " published by Griffith and Fazran. (The " Letters from 
Madras, 1836-9, by a Lady,** were published by Murray.) 

In this story the human and the animal are exquisitely intermingled, 
and the whole is replete with the finest insight and humour. It is 
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Fanny Kemble, writing of her visit to Abbotsford in June 
1830^ observes : " Sir Adam Fergusson is a delightful person, 
whose quick bustling manner forms a striking contrast to 
Walter Scott's quiet tone of voice and deliberate enunci- 
ation. ... I never can forget the description he gave 
me of a morning passed \nth Scott at Abbotsford [in 
December 1816], vhich at that time was in all the dis- 
comfort inseparable from housebuilding. The room was 
in the roughest condition which admitted of their oc- 
cupying it at all, and the raw new chimney smoked in- 
tolerably. Out of doors the whole place was a chaos of 
bricks and mortar, scaffolding, tiles and slates. A heavy 
mist shrouded the whole landscape of lovely Tweedside, 
and distilled in a cold persistent drizzle. Maida, the well- 
beloved staghoond, kept fidgeting in and out of the room, 
Walter Scott every five minutes exclaiming, * Eh, Adam ! 
the puir brute's just wearying to get out ;' or * Eh, Adam ! 
the puir creature's just crying to come in ;' when Sir Adam 
would open the door to the raw chilly air, for the wet and 
muddy hound's exit or entrance ; while Scott, Avith his face 
swollen with toothache and one hand pressed hard to 



emphatically a work of genius, and we regret that the gifted author 
(Mrs. Maitland) has not given more of the kind to the world. 

There is another work of preeminent merit in its descriptions of 
animal humour and character : " Home Life on an Ostrich Farm, by 
Annie Martin. Lend. 1890.'' 

Mrs. Martin gives a very interesting account of her married life in 
the Karroo district in S. Africa, which she declares to be " the land of 
pet animals.'' Among her chief pets were those very ugly but amusing 
little creatures the Suricates or Meerkats. But the most delightfal of 
all is " Toto," a black-and-tan collie from England, whose proceedings 
in the Karroo, and comical plays with the crows at Mogador — '* for the 
crow 18 a fellow of infinite jest" — are most diverting. 
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his cheek, with the other was writing the inimitably 
humorous opening chapters of the 'Antiquary,' which he 
passed across the table sheet by sheet to his friend, saying, 
*Now, Adam, d'ye think that'll do?' Such a picture of 
mental triumph over outward circumstances has surely 
seldom been surpassed." * 

Several of the early novels were produced under groat 
physical suffering; and the later novels when Sir Walter 
was more or less broken in mind, body, and estate. And 
yet what life and humour, and freshness and novelty, what 
charm and power they possess ! Even his inferior novels 
and failures have some life-like powerful sketches from 
the great master's hand. Nay, even in those wrecks of 
genius, the two hapless novels of November 1831, we have 
something to remind us of him, as in the description of 
Douglas Dale, in the opening of "Castle Dangerous," 
and the passage on presentiments which opens ch. 24 of 
" Count Robert." 

"Essays on Fiction," by Nassau W. Senior (Lond. 
Longmans, 1864), chiefly from the Quarterly Review^ 
contain some articles on the Waverleys The criticism is 
in parts able and appreciative, and in parts the reverse; 
on the whole it is disappointing. A striking peculiarity 
of the Waverley plots we find happily hit off : " All his 
readers must have observed the three characters that form 
the prominent group of almost every novel : a virtuous 
passive hero, who is to marry the heroine ; a fierce active 
hero, who is to die a violent death, generally by being 
hanged or shot; and a fool or bore, whose duty it is to 
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Eecord of a Girlhood," Lond., 1879, vol. ii. pp. 126-30. 
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drain to the uttermost dregs one solitary fund of humour." 
Mr. Senior's general estimate of the novelist is very just: 
^* Sir Walter Scott had at his command every form of ex- 
cellence. The principal merit of Scott, as of Shakspeare^ 
whom he strongly resembles both in his excellencies and 
in his defects — ^is always the variety and individuality of 
his characters."* 

The novels are literally and truly inexhaustible: Scott's 
vast and varied knowledge of the world, and of books 
as well, combined with the infinitely varied play of his 
imagination, make his novels a perennial spring of in- 
struction and delight. Bead them all your life through, 
from early youth to age, and you will at every reperusal 
make new discoveries ; and, besides the charm of old asso- 
ciation, will always find the charm of freshness, novelty, 
and surprise, f 

"English Minstrelsy." Edited by Scott. 

In treating of the " Antiquary/' we had occasion to refer 
to this remarkable book in connexion with Scott's first love. 
It is entitled : " English Minstrelsy ; being a Selection 
of Fugitive Poetry from the best English authors; 
with some Original Pieces hitherto unpublished. In two 
volumes. Edinburgh : Printed for John Ballantyne & Co. ; 
and John Murray, London. 1810." It was edited and 

* ** Essays on Fiction," pp. 100, 203, 169. 

t The writer takes this opportunity of saying that his estimate of 
the great novelist is not derived from books. The mingled feelings 
and impressions produced by the Waverleys from early youth to age 
remain unchanged ; and a careful and extended critical study has amply 
conSrmed them. 
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published anonymously by Scott, who sends a copy of his 
^ poetical collection ' to Mr. Morritt on 2nd of March. Lock- 
hart speaks of his arranging the materials and superintending 
the printing of these choice little volumes, in which several 
of his own minor poems first appeared. Three with his 
name, notably the reminiscence of his " false love," entitled 
" The Violet " ; and at least three more anonymously, two 
of them, "The Resolve," vol. i. p. 212, and "To the Cruel 
Lady of the Mountains," p. 224, under the same inspiration.* 
Not only in these, but in many of his selections, his 
wounded sorrowing spirit manifests itself throughout. 
See vol. i. Nos. 2, 3, 7, 39, 53, 67-8, 70, 71, 72; 
vol. ii. 3, 18, 33-4. 69-60. 

Logan's Lament " On the Death of a Young Lady " 
is a striking iiistance : — 

*' How oft does sorrow bend the head, 
Before we dwell among the dead I 
Scarce in the years of manly prime, 
I've often wept the wrecks of time. 

What tragic tears bedew the eye 
"What deaths we suffer ere we die! 
Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more. 

No after-friendship e'er can raise 

Th' endearments of our early days; 

And ne'er the heart such fondness prove 

As when it first began to love." — Vol. i. p. 186. 

The second stanza forms the motto of ch. 38 of '^ Old 
Mortality." His exquisite "Ode to the Ouckoo" is the 
only other poem given. 

♦ See motto of ch. 32 in the " Monastery." 
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There are several pieces which were prime favourites 
with Scotty and which he often quotes in his letters and 
journals and novels ; for instance, that fine Ode to Fancy^ 
entitled ^^ Oastle-Building, an Elegy," unfortunately anony- 
mous. It is quoted in " Eedgauntlet," Let. 12, in " Journal," 
March 18, 1829, and in his preface to " Basselas." * 

A pathetic poem is the " Prayer for Indifference '* f 
(vol. ii. p. 27) by Mrs. Frances Greville, the pretty 
Fanny Macartney of Horace Walpole's " Memoirs." { We 
give the keynote : — 

** Nor ease, nor peace, that heart can know, 
That, like the needle true. 
Turns at the touch of joy or woe ; 
But, turning, trembles too.'' 

And subjoin a stanza from Cowper's reply of 1762 : — 

" Tis woven in the world's great plan, 
And fixed by heaven's decree. 
That all the true delights of man 
Should spring from sympathy," 

It is strange that Cowper did not recognise in this 
pathetic " Prayer " the cry of baffled instincts and affections, 
the craving for sj^mpathy of a loving, sensitive nature. 



* From the first we felt sure that none but Scott could have written 
it; the quotation, however, makes it absolutely certain. In "Bed- 
gauntlet" the 3rd line of the stanza is designedly altered and improved ; 
in the Diary "joy" is inadvertently written for "hope," and is not 
corrected. 

t Misprinted "Prayer^ Indiflference " : the Ode is addressed to 
Oberon. 

X See also Mme. D'Arblay's Memoirs. It is the prayer of a broken 
heart : her married life was most uncongenial and unhappy. 
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In happj contrast we have Coleridge's exquisite "Gene- 
vieve," which Scott so highly admired and frequently 
quoted; here (vol. ii. p. 131) entitled a "Fragment," 
Gifford's spirited imitation of Horace's famous " Ode on 
Content," is given just before, p. 126. In the notice of 
Gifford in "Journal," January 17, 1827, the last "fine 
stanza " is quoted from memory and spoiled. ]Janghorne's 
lines on the Wallflower, vol. i. pp. 149, 151, supply mcttoes 
for " Rob Eoy," ch. 19, and " Old Mortality," ch. 1. There 
is an anonymous elegiac ode " On seeing the Picture of a 
celebrated female Quaker in the character of Winter," 
which needs an explanatory note. She is addressed as 

" D " and is not the beautiful and hapless " Perdita," 

Mary Robinson. 

Scott's Selection is a very interesting one in itself and 
also in a biographical point of view. At the same time it is 
of a very arbitrary, unequal, and capricious kind. Many 
worthless pieces have been admitted for some individual 
association or friendship, or some local or temporary 
reason; some no doubt were inserted by the Ballantynes, 
who were associated subordinately as " Editors " with him. 
We may note two signal instances. Sing-song twaddle is 
common enough, but Ambrose Philips so distinguished 
himself in this line that he was immortalised, and, as 
" Namby Pamby," gave name to the style. The piece of 
infantine prattle in the "Minstrelsy," vol. i. p. 65, is a 
good specimen of it. It is addressed " To Miss Charlotte 
Pulteney, in her mother's arms, May 1, 1724," and 
begins : — 

" Timely blossom, infant fair. 
Fondling of a happy pair ! " &c. 
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The other instance is the " Epitaph on the Year 1806,** 

by Nambj Pambj's most distinguished successor, the Hon. 

R. W. Spencer, beginning : — 

(t >rpjg gone, with its thorns and its roses, 
With the dust of dead ages to mix ! 
Time's chamel for ever incloses 

The year Eighteen Hundred and Six ! " 

It was printed for the first time in the " Minstrelsy," vol. ii. 

p. 181, and was immortalized in No. xi. of the " Rejected 

Addresses," the Parody beginning: — 

" Sobriety, cease to be sober, 

Cease, Labour, to dig and to delve; 
All hail to this tenth of October, 

One thousand eight hundred and twelve ! " 

Mr. Spencer, however, was capable of better things, and 
apart from his " Epitaph " is best known by his version of 
" Lenore ** and his ballad of " Bedd Gelert." Sir Walter's 
friendship induced him to insert the three Pamby pieces. 
Some other lines not in the ** Minstrelsy " seem to have 
chimed with his feelings in certain moods when thinking of 
her he loved too well. Of these " Stanzas," the first two of 
the four form the motto of ch. 10 of the "Antiquary." 
In his "Journal " of May 13, 1827, Scott notes, that while 
looking over " letters from those who have been long dead, 
these fine lines of Spencer came into my head — *When 
midnight o'er the moonless skies,' &c." He inadvertently 
writes " pathless skies." The four stanzas should have been 
appended, but Mr. Douglas follows Lockhart in giving the 
last two only. 

Scott's hapless love coloured the whole of his life and left 
its mark on his mind and writings to an extent far beyond 
what we can trace or estimate. None but one other could 
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have told how much of what passed between them has been 
given to the world under the veil of fiction. She did not live 
to see one of his novels, but she must have recognized herself 
in the Margaret of the '^ Lay," and in the verses in the 
^^ Minstrelsy/' and have felt the hidden force of those 
pathetic lines which close the '^ Lady of the Lake." As to 
what appeared after her death, see what Lockhart says 
of the heroine of " Rokeby," and what Scott himself says 
in writing to Miss £dgeworth in March 1818. Most 
affecting are the entries in his *^ Journal " relating to that 
inward wound which never healed : see December 18, 
1825; June 16, October 25, November 6, 7, 10, 1827. 

The most remarkable piece in the Selection is the quaint 
old song or ballad in vol. ii. p. 87; date and author un- 
known : — " Hallo ! my Fancie, whither wilt thou go ? " It 
contains seventeen stanza^s of ten lines each. The song is 
wild, eccentric, and obscure, and no wondw, as it purports 
to be the work of a madman ; and its history in every stage 
of it is shrouded in obscurity. 

There are two texts: the earliest and most authentic is 
the transcript in Bishop Percy's MS. in the British 
Museum ;"* '^certainly made before 1650;" containing six 
stanzas of eight lines each. There appears to be no extant 
copy printed before 1868 : — 

*' Bishop Percy's Folio Manuscript. Ballads and Ro- 
mances. Edited by J. W. Hales and F. J. Fumivall. In 
3 vols., Lond., Triibner & Co., 1868." 

The editors give no information about this curious old 
ballad ; and from the way they quote Bishop Percy's note 

♦ Folio 97, old paging 194. 
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("Printed in a Collection of Scots Poems, Edingboro', 
1713") the reader who had not seen the MS. would 
natnrallj infer that it was taken from this printed text, or 
the latter from it. 

The other is contained in a printed broadsheet in the 
Roxburgh Collection in the British Museum, undated and 
anonymous, entitled : " Bedlam Schoolman : or some Lines 
made by an English nobleman that was in Bedlam. To 
its own proper tune, * Holow, my Fancie, whither wilt 
thou go ? ' " 

This text has three remarkable peculiarities : First, it has 
a title— a very curious title — ^while the Percy MS. has none. 
Secondly, it has eleven additional stanzas; the six in the 
Percy MS. are numbered 1, 2, 4-6, and 17. Thirdly, the 
text of these six stanzas difPers in several places from the 
Percy, and is sometimes much better, but contains an absurd 
misreading in the second line. 

The next source to be considered in the history of this 
obscure song is — " A Collection of several Poems and Verses, 
composed upon various occasions by Mr. William Cleland, 
Lieutenant Collonel to my Lord Angus's Regiment. Printed 
in the year 1697," pp. 140, 8vo. 

It opens with " An Addition to the Lines of * Hollow, my 
Fancie I ' written by him the last year he was at the Colledge 
[of Edinburgh], not then fully eighteen years of age." 
There are nine stanzas of ten lines: (1) "In conceit 
like Phaeton." (2) *'0 from what ground of Nature." 
(3) "Fain would I conclude this." (4) "I'm rapt with 
admiration." (6) " What multitude of notions." (6) "Fain 
also would I prove this." (7) "To know this world's 
center.'' (8) " Fain would I have it tried." (9) " Hollow, 



(( 
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my Fancie, hollow! Stay thou at home with me." This 
last stanza is a various reading of the Percy MS. 

Whether Cleland * interpolated and altered the old song, 
or whether he did not write a line of it, is more than we 
can say. All we know for certain is, that the nine stanzas 
were found among his MSS. and included in the volume 
published eight years after his death, and one at least 
existed long before he was bom. On the whole, we should 
not be surprised if it turned out that the seventeen stanzas 
of the broadsheet proceeded from the original author, a 
revision and enlargement of the first draught. They were 
reprinted by James Watson, an Edinburgh bookseller, 
apparently from some other source, in his ** Choice Col- 
lection of Scots Poems," of which only three parts appeared 
— 1706-9-11. The song appears at the end of Part I. ; he 
claims it all as Scotch, and assigns the last nine stanzas to 
Cleland. Scott had several editions of Watson, and thence 
transferred it to his '* English Minstrelsy" and marked it 
anonymous. A facsimile reprint (165 copies only), with 
introduction and notes, was brought out by Maurice Ogle 
& Co., of Glasgow, in October 1869, " for private circula- 
tion." It is to be noted that stanzas 3, 7, and 8, in the 
broadsheet and in Watson, are neither in the Percy MS. 
nor in Cleland. 

The song or ballad was properly edited for the first, 
time by the Rev. J. W. Ebsworth in his continuation of 
Mr. Chappell's edition of the Roxburgh Ballads, " vol. vi., 



* William Cleland, a Covenanting officer at Drumclog and Bothwell, 
and finally engaged in the skirmish at Dnnkeld, 2l8t August 1689, 
where he was killed, is said to have been bom in 1661. 
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Hertford: printed for the Ballad Society, by Stephen 
Austin, 1889." He begins with 'Hhe authentic transcript 
of the original as copied into the Percy Folio MS. certainly 
before 1650. The gallant Cavalier who gave us the * Bedlam 
Schoolman ' is anonymous." Then he gives the broadsheet 
text. The words in the title as to ** its own proper tune," 
suggest that the tune is older, perhaps Elizabethan, and 
had older verses now lost. 

Fuller seems to have it in mind in The Snare Broken : 
**Ask thy Fancy that question which Achish once pro- 
pounded to David, Where hast thou been roving all this 
day f * Bring thy Fancy to account." 

The flix stanzas we now append, noting some corrections 
of the Percy MS. given in the text : — 

1. 

In a melancholy fancy, out of myself. 

Through the welkin dance I ; 
All the world surveying, no where staying, 

Like unto a fairy elf; 
Over the tops of highest mountains skipping, 

Over the plains, the woods, the valleys tripping, 
Over the seas without oar or shipping, 
. Hollo, my J^ancy I whither wilt thou go ? 

2. 

Amidst the cloudy vapours, fain would I see 

What are those burning tapers 
Which benight us and affiright us, 

And what the meteors be. 
Fain would I know what is the roaring thunder 

And the bright lightning which cleaves the clouds in sunder. 
And what the comets are, at which we gaze and wonder. 

Hollo, my Fancy ! whither wilt thou go ? 

* Whither have you made a raid to-day ? — 1 Sam. xxvii. 10. 
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3. 

Look but down below me, where you may behold, 

Where none can see or know me, 
All the world agadding, running amadding, 

None can their stations hold : 
One, he sits drooping in a dumpish passion. 

Another, he is all for mirth and recreation. 
Another hangs his head because he's out of fashion. 

Hollo, my Fancy ! whither wilt thou go ? 

4. 

See, see, see, what a bustling ! 

Now I descry one another justling ! 
How they* are turmoiling, one another foiling 

As now I passed them by ! 
He that's above, him that's below despiseth ; 

He that's below, doth envy him that riseth ; 
Every man his plot and counterplot deviseth. 

Hollo, my Fancy ! whither wilt thou go ? 

5. 

Ships, ships, ships, I descry now 

Crossing on the main ! I'll go too and try now 
What they are projecting and protecting. 

And what's their end and aim. 
One, he's to keep his country from invading ; 

Another, he is for merchandise and trading ; 
A nother lies at home like summer's cattle shading.* 

Hollo, my Fancy ! whither wilt thou go ? 

6. 
Hollo, my Fancy, hollo ! 

Stay, stay at home with me ! 
I can thee no longer follow ! 

For thou hast betrayed me, 
And bewrayed me ; 
It is too much for thee. 
Come, come away ! leave off thy lofty soaring. 
Come stay at home with me, and on thy books be poring I 
For he that gads abroad lays little up in storing. 
Welcome home, my Fancy ! welcome home to me I 



* Like cattle lying in the shade in summer. 
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The Percy editors prefix a summary or argument:— 
'' Ment prcBtrepidans avet vagari. Led by Fancy, it throws 
off for the nonce the fetters of the body, 'and dances 
through the welkin.' It inspects the phenomena of cloud- 
land, rejoices [or, rather, desires] rerum cognoscere causas. 
Then turning its gaze downwards, it studies that great ant- 
hill the earth. It sees mankind rushing to and fro upon 
it, with all their various pursuits, humours, passions. At 
last the much-travelled spirit wearies ; its wings droop, and 
it implores its ever-vigorous guide to go no further. The 
great world-prospect, with its tumult and turmoil, is too 
tremendous a vision. So the spirit hies it back to its home 
the body." 

The MS. title is " Hollowe me ffancye." The second line, 
** Thorrow the welkin dance I," is printed in the broad- 
sheet, "In the Vulcan dansy." In Notes and Queries of 
1868-70, some most amusing speculations on "Vulcan 
dansy " appeared. In reply to one of May 30th, 1868, 
p. 510, the 'editor (Mr. Thoms) suggests " welkin," and 
quotes Scott's "Lay," cant. 2, stanza 8, connecting the Aurora 
Borealis lights with dancing elves.* In June 20th, "Vulcan " 
is upheld ! Then Mr. Skeat confirms the editor's conjecture 
by giving the vtTsion from the Percy MS. recently printed. 
Like Bishop Percy, he considers "the fiery elfe," in the 
fourth line, a misreading for " a fairy elfe," as in the broad- 
sheet. In December 26th, p. 612, a writer defends " fiery,'* 



* <* The monk gazed long on the lovely moon, 
Then into the night he looked forth; 
And red and bright the streamers light 
Were dancing in the glowing north." 
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taking it to mean the ignis fatuus or will o' the wisp ; for- 
getting that it plays on the surface of bogs or peat-mosses^ 
not '^dancing through the welkin, over mountains, over 
seas." 

The *^ burning tapors " of stanza 2 must mean the stars, 
as in Young : — 

" How like a widow in her weeds, the Night, 
Amid her glimmering tapers, silent sits! " — N, iz. 1978. 

Stanza 3 has « be bold," and " off gadding,*' '< off mad- 
ding.*' Stanza 5, line 4, reads " And when they turn again.'* 
The last stanza 6n the whole is best in the broadsheet ; the 
version above combines with it the best of the Percy MS. 

"Date of earliest composition certainly before 1641," 
observes Mr. Ebsworth ; as in that year the author " found 
an imitator in Dr. Robert Wild." His "Poor Scholar" 
or "Shiftlesse Student" then follows from the printed broad- 
sheet in the Roxburgh Collection. It is " To the tune of Halloo 
my Fancy ! " and is headed with the burden, " Alas, poore 
SchoUer, whither wilt thou go ? " It contains eight stanzas, 
and begins, "In a melancholy study, none but myself." 
The editor fixes the date of composition from the allusion 
to " Secretary Windebank and Finch's flight from England 
to France, January 1640-41.** And he adds some useful 
notes : " Patten = patent ; " our English Pope " = Arch- 
bishop Laud ; " a dairy of bell-ropes milk " = a benefice ; 
" bigamy of steeples " =: pluralities. 

It may be noted that Edmund Prestwich, in his "Poems" 
printed in 1651, p. 135, speaks of— 

" Lamentable verses tuned with * Oh,' 
And comma'd with ' Alas,' which could they go 
Unto * Hollo, my Fancy,* might be sxing." 



t 
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As to the equally eccentric imitator, Bobert AVild, D.D^ 
we have only to say that the earliest edition of his poenuSy 
entitled ^^Iter Boreale/' appeared in 4to. in 1660, accord- 
ing to Lowndes. Both the song (Watson's text) and its 
parody will be found at full length in Chambers' " Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature." Mr. Chambers rightly de- 
clares the song anonymous; but in the second issue edited 
by Mr. Carruthers in 1858, it is wholly given to Cleland. 
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REVIEWS. 



"Kenelm Chillingly."* 

For more than forty years each fresh announcement 
of "Bulwer's last" has been eagerly hailed by countless 
readers, whom his versatile and fescinating pen had 
charmed. But, at length, we have his very last indeed, 
bequeathed with his last breath. He died with the pen in 
his hand (January 18) — death having kindly waited until 
the last proof-sheet was revised! Our readers will re- 
member that in 1848-9 Lord Lytton turned over a new 
leaf in his literary life by the publication of " The Caxtons, 
a family picture." This was followed up and crowned by 
his more elaborate and brilliant work in the same vein, 
" My Novel, or varieties of English life." These domestic 
novels are in striking contrast with Bulwer's early novels 
of passion, of f^hion, and of crime^melodramatic, morbid, 
unwholesome books. They have a high and healthy tone, 
but are somewhat eccentric in style, the author having par- 
tially adopted the mannerism of Sterne. The present novel 
is decidedly Caxtonian, and therefore Shandean, but it may 
be best described as an English '^Wilhelm Meister," an 

* "Kenelm Chilliuglj: His Adveutures and Opinions.*' By the 
Author of " The Caxtons," &c. In three Volumes. Third Edition. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood and Sons. 1873. The Review appeared in 
December 1878. 
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eccentric, philosophical novel, setting forth the conflict 
between the Beal and Ideal, and the reconciliation be- 
tween the two. Also, the contest between the realists — 
i,e,y the materialist and selfish men of the world, and the 
idealists, or men of faith and high aspirations. This was a 
favourite theme of the author, and formed the keynote of 
" Ernest Maltravers," in which the hero is contrasted with 
Lumley Ferrers, the realist. In his preface to the second 
edition (1840), Bulwer says — " For the original idea, which 
I will venture to call the philosophical design, of a 
moral education or apprenticeship, I have lefib it easy to be 
seen that I am indebted to Goethe's * Wilhelm Meister.' " 
The very name, " Ernest Maltravers," was intended to 
shadow out the notion of a high-minded man of genius, an 
earnest idealist, crossed by misfortune and maltreated by fate. 
The design of the first part is to teach us '^ that few become 
either great authors or great men without the fierce emotions 
and passionate struggles through which the Wilhelm Meister 
of real life must work out his apprenticeship and attain 
the master rank." Accordingly, Ernest goes through his 
apprenticeship of suffering, and disappointment, and lone- 
liness. In the second part, he finds the ideal in the real, 
in the person of his long-lost Alice : through her he is 
reconciled to this work-a-day world and active life. Being 
thus initiated into the mysteries of the real and ideal by 
love and suffering, he becomes master of the art of life, and 
attains the secret of happiness. Hence this second part of 
" Ernest Maltravers,*' in accordance with the transcendental 
jargon which Goethe employs, bears the absurd title of 
" Alice, or the Mysteries." But times are changed since 
2837, when " Ernest Maltravers " appeared. A great and 
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startling change has come over the spirit of the age, and 
chiefly within the last fifteen years. ** New ideas " have 
sprung up and meet us everywhere : in society, in polities, 
in literature, in science, in art, in theology. The age is 
possessed by a spirit antagonistic to all that old-fashioned 
people revere and love, to all tEeir deepest convictions of 
what is good and true ; and so utterly lawless that nothing 
is sacred to it. Now the chief aim of " Kenelm Chillingly " 
is to denounce these new ideas, and exorcise the evil spirit 
of the age — ^and this the author has done vigorously enough, 
but after a most eccentric fashion. 

These " new ideas " are but a monstrous development of 
materialism, a thorough-going application of the principles 
of realism. They consist chiefly in the glorification of a 
practical selfishness. ** Politics is simply the art of raising 
oneself to power and keeping there : land, money, intellect, 
enjoyment, comfort, are the only things solid enough to 
be worth caring for : love, friendship, loyalty, and — in 
public life, at least — ^truth, honour, and patriotism, are only 
shadowy and misleading sentiments, not worth the attention 
of rising young men of the present day." These notions 
are exhibited in diflFerent forms in two cousins of Kenelm's 
— Chillingly Gordon, the rising politician, and Chillingly 
Mivers, who, with his staff of " intellectuals," edits The 
Londoner^ the leading periodical and chief exponent of 
the new ideas. These two characters are very ably drawn, 
especially the former, with his cold, clear mind, which 
looks on all things "from a high ground appropriated to 
himself, and through the medium of that blue glass which 
conveys a wintry aspect to summer landscapes." But it is 
time that we come to the hero himself. 
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The uncouth and uncomfortable name which gives title 
to the book was laboriously devised by the author : " Chil- 
lingly/' with the three fishes for the family arms, denoting 
the hero's cold-blooded race: and ^^Kenelm" suggesting 
his kinship to the eccentric philosopher, Sir Kenelm 
Digby. The whole name, indeed, suits well with the 
ungainly character of the hero. His father. Sir Peter, 
is a kindly humourist like my Uncle Toby and the elder 
Shandy. He himself is something uncanny, and from his 
birth '^ looked so unutterably solemn" as to scare his 
father, and give an eerie and uncomfortable impression to 
all about him. At eight years old, he startles his mother 
with the question — " Mamma, are you not sometimes over- 
powered by the sense of your own identity ? " Thereupon, 
Sir Peter packs him off to school, in hopes that he may 
be shaken out of this overpowering identity, and become 
like other boys. At sixteen, the head master advises Sir 
Peter to send Kenelm for two years, before entering Cam- 
bridge, to a private tutor **who is not a pedant, but a 
man of letters and a man of the world." After a consul- 
tation with cousin Mivers and cousin John, the parson, his 
father follows Mivers' advice and sends him to a Mr. Welby, 
who is thus described — "He was not, like Mivers, a 
despiser of all men and all things ; but he regarded men 
and things as an indifferent though good-natured spectator 
regards the thronging streets from a drawing-room window. 
He could not be called blasd, but he was thoroughly dSsillu- 
sionni. Once over-romantic, he was now become a thorough 
realist in his code of criticism, and in his worldly mode of 
action and thought." Kenelm is, accordingl}', trained up 
in the new ideas, but they do not suit him, and are quite 
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opposed to his natural instincts. He adopts them, never- 
theless, and the result is he becomes a greater oddity than 
ever, a grotesque and incongruous character, combining, but 
not blending, the contrary principles of the two schools. 
No wonder, then, that life and all its objects seem to him 
weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable; and that he finds him- 
self a prematurely blase spectator, an idle looker-on at 
life, without interest and without sympathy. High life, 
especially, the life of wealth and fashion, seems to him 
false and hollow; and, like the late Lord Aberdeen, Sir 
Boger Tichborne, and many of our high-born youths, he 
wearies of its idleness, its tameness, and insipidity. After 
leaving Cambridge, it is settled that Kenelm is to go abroad : 
but that eccentric youth strikes out a plan for himself. He 
wants '^ to get out of himself " as far as possible, and resolves 
to try if life wears a livelier look in a lower sphere. So, 
one day, while his father is engaged in elaborate prepara- 
tions for the grand tour, Kenelm puts on a suit of 
yeoman's clothes, and, with a leathern knapsack on his 
shoulder, sets off on his travels. He leaves a letter behind 
him, in explanation of his sudden disappearance, the first 
part of which we subjoin : — 

" My Very Dear Father, — Obedient to your desire, I depart in search 
of real life and real persons, or of the best imitations of them. Forgive 
me, I beseech you, if I commence that search my own way. I have 
seen enough of ladies and gentlemen for the present — ^they must be 
all very much alike in every part of the world. You desired me to 
be amused. I go to try if that be possible. Ladies and gentlemen 
are not amusing; the more lady-like and gentleman-like they are, 
the more insipid I find them. My dear father, I go in quest of 
adventure, like Amadis of Gaul, like Don Quixote, like Gil Bias, like 
Roderick Random — ^like, in short, the people who never existed except 
in books. I go on foot, I go alone.** 
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Kenelm is luckj in meeting with adventures, and the first is 
the best and most amusing in the book. Before he had gone 
many miles in his character of Hobnail, he hears a cry of 
** Help, help ! " from a loud, shrill young voice, and seeB^ 
in a field close by, a well-dressed boy struggling violently 
against a stout middle-aged man who was rudely hauling 
him along by the arm. A gig stands at the gate of the field. 
After a fight, the stout man is knocked down, and Kenelm 
rescues the boy, who forthwith jumps into the gig, and 
insists on Kenelm driving on at once. ** Get in, get in, or I 
shall go mad ; get in and drive. Quick ! quick ! " Kenelm 
is induced by the entreaties of the youth to drive on to Tor- 
Hadham, eighteen miles off ; and all the information he can , 
extract on the way is, that the stout man is the boy's uncle. 
On arriving at the town, they come to '^ a neat, newly white- 
washed house, having displayed upon its frontispiece, in 
large letters of funereal aspect, * Temperance Hotel.* " 
" Stop," said the boy : " don't you think that would suit 
us ? it looks quiet." " Could not look more quiet if it were 
a tombstone," replied Kenelm. Here they put up; and 
Kenelm, after seeing the horse attended to, enters the dining- 
room of the inn, and rings the bell. ^' The boy advanced 
from the window, and as he did so, Kenelm was struck with 
the grace of his bearing and the improvement in his' looks, 
now that he was without his hat, and rest and ablution had 
refreshed from heat and dust the delicate bloom of his com- 
plexion. There was no doubt about it that he was an ex- 
ceedingly pretty boy." It was with a certain air of gracious 
superiority that this young gentleman held out his hand and 
said — " Sir, you have behaved extremely weU, and I thank 
/-<?« very much." ** Your Royal Highness is condescending to 
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say BO,'* replied Kenelm, bowing low ; " but have you ordered 
dinner ? and what are they going to give us ? No one 
seems to answer the bell here. As it is a temperance hotel, 
probably all the servants are drunk." " Why should they 
be drunk at a temperance hotel ? " " Why ! because, as a 
general rule, people who flagrantly pretend to anything, 
are the reverse of what they pretend to. A man who sets 
up for a saint is sure to be a sinner ; and a man who boasts 
that he is a sinner, is sure to have some feeble, maudlin, 
snivelling bit of saintship about him which s enough to 
make him a humbug. Masculine honesty, whether it be 
saint-like or sinner-like, does not label itself either saint or 
sinner. Fancy St. Augustine labelling himself saint, or 
Robert Bums sinner; and, therefore, though, little boy, 
you have probably not read the poems of Eobert Burns, and 
have certainly not read the confessions of St. Augustine, 
take my word for it, that both these personages were very 
good fellows ; and, with a little difference of training and 
experience. Bums might have written the confessions, and 
Augustine the poems. Powers above! I am starving. 
What did you order for dinner, and when is it to appear ?" 
The boy, who had opened to their widest a large pair of 
hazel eyes at this rhapsody, declares he left it to the dis- 
cretion of the landlady,, who had '* muttered something 
about" — (here the boy hesitated.) "Yes. About what? 
Mutton-chops?" "No. Cauliflowers and rice-pudding." 
" K. C. never swore, never raged. He turned his counte- 
nance now on the boy, and murmuring * Cauliflower ! — Star- 
vation!' sank into one of the cane-bottomed chairs, and 
added quietly, * So much for human gratitude !' " The boy, 
" evidently smitten to the heart by the bitter sweetness of 
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this reproach," sets off to see after better cheer, and soon 
returns with a good report. While waiting for the result of 
these orders, Kenelm indulges in a long dissertation on the 
carnivorous structure of the human tooth I At last the 
dinner appears, and the parlour-maid apologises ''civilly^ 
though frigidly, like one who lived upon salad and cold 
water, * Mistress is sorry to have kept you waiting, but she 
thought you was vegetarians.'" Well, to wind up the 
episode, the boy turns out to be a young lady in disguise, 
who had taken flight after an actor who turns out to be a 
married man. Kenelm acts well and wisely by this poor 
girl, who now has her eyes opened to her folly, and he 
insists on telegraphing for her uncle. The uncle arrives, 
and is well pleased with Kenelm, forgives him for knocking 
him down and running off with his niece, and finally pro- 
poses that he should marry the niece, who has £20,000. 
Kenelm, who has a devout horror of womankind and matri- 
mony that would do credit to St. Antony or St. Kevin, is 
aghast at this, and decidedly demurs. " Sir," said he, " you 
are unworthy the charge of your nietce. Had you not been 
so, she would have committed no imprudence. If she has 
any female relation, to that relation transfer your charge.** 
He makes Mr. Bovill promise that Miss Elsie shall go to 
her aunt at once, if she wishes it, and adds this parting hint : 
" Hark ye, my friend " (this in Mr. Bovill's ear), "a man 
can never manage a woman. Till a woman marries, a pru- 
dent man leaves her to women ; when she does marry, she 
manages her husband, and there's an end of it." " Gad ! ** 
muttered Mr. Bovill, " that youngster is a second Solomon ; 
and if I can't manage Elsie, she'll manage a husband — ^when- 
ever she gets one." " By the powers that guard innocence 
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and celibacy/' soliloquised Kenelm, as he turned his back 
upon the town, "I have had a narrow escape! Decimus 
Eoach is right. !Man must never relax his flight from 
the women, if he strives to achieve an 'approach to the 
angels.' '* 

The allusion here is explained in an earlier part of the 
book: '^Kenelm had never experienced love, but he had 
read a good deal about it, and that p&ssion seemed to him 
an unaccountable aberration of human reason. A very 
eloquent book in praise of celibacy, and entitled * The Ap- 
proach to the Angels,' written by that eminent Oxford 
scholar, Decimus Eoach, had produced so remarkable an 
effect upon his youthful mind, that, had he been a Boman 
Catholic, he might have become a monk." 

After this adventure, we find Kenelm making hay for a 
farmer at two shillings a day. On being assured that the 
farmer "has no nieces about him," our Coelebs agrees to 
spend a few da} s with him. He becomes interested in the 
history of a pretty haymaker, and delivers her from the 
tyranny of a tremendous farrier, who is the terror of the 
neighbourhood.. The farrier, after an experience like that 
recorded in ** Colonel Quaggs' Conversion,"* becomes a 
reformed character, and the devoted friend of our hero. In 
spite of his principles, Kenelm consults with the clergyman 
of the place how he may further the marriage of the young 
couple he has already befriended. " Parson," said Kenelm, 
** I suppose I must go to that confounded harvest supper. 
I begin to think there is something true in the venerable 
platitude about love in a cottage. And Will Somers must 

* A capital story of Sala's in Household Words, 
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be married in haste, iu order to repent at leisure." ^ I don't 
see why a man should repent having married a good girl 
whom he loves." ^^Tou don't! Answer me candidly. 
Did you never meet a man who repented having mar- 
ried ? " '« Of course I have ; very often." " Well, think 
again, and answer as candidly. Did you ever meet a 
man who repented not having married?" The parson 
mused and was silent. ^^Sir," said Kenelm, ^'yonr 
silence proves your honesty, and I respect it." So saying, 
he bounded off, and left the parson crying out wildly, 
'* But—but—" 

At the harvest supper, Kenelm, much against his will, 
meets Mr. Travers, the squire of the parish, who proves to 
be an old friend of bis father. Unable to maintain his 
incognito, he is induced to spend some days at Neesdale 
Park. Here be is much thrown with Cecilia Travers, the 
squire's only daughter, who is, he confesses, "charming 
enough to allure into wedlock any mortal whom Decimus 
Roach bad not convinced." Cecilia is struck by the strange 
but noble character of our hero, and her gentle womanly 
heart is filled with pity for this forlorn being so melancholy 
and dejected, so amiable and yet so isolated from all the 
world. Pity is proverbially akin to love, and so, alas ! it 
proved in her case. But Kenelm's heart is untouched, and 
again he goes on his solitary way. 

At last, however, that redoubted knight errant, the hero 
of this tale, "the lean, dark-eyed, saturnine, lofty Kenelm," 
is vanquished — and vanquished by a child ; " at last, must 
veil the crest, and bow the knee, and murmur to himself, 
* She has come, my queen ! ' " LeaWng the roofs and trees 
of pleasant Richmond far behind, we come to a charming 
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country village, nestled amid trees, and flowers, and rippling 

trout-streams, a favourite haunt, in times gone by, of good 

old Izaak Walton. Here is laid the scene of Kenelm's brief, 

pathetic love-story. At a children's party, given by his 

old frieud Elsie (now Mrs. Braefield), Kenelm had thrown 

himself on the turf beside the fountain, and was absorbed 

in a reverie, when something softly struck on his cheek 

once and again— two tiny rosebuds ; then looking up, 

he saw before him, in an opening of the trellised circle, 

the laughing face of a little girl. ^^Her hand was still 

uplifted, charged with another rosebud; but behind the 

child's figure, looking over her shoulder, and holding back 

the menacing arm, was a face as innocent, but lovelier 

far — ^the face of a girl in her first youth, framed round 

with the blossoms that festooned the trellis. How the 

face became the flowers! It seemed the fairy spirit of 

them." But who can describe Lily Mordaunt? The 

author himself does not attempt to tell us what Lily was 

like. Even the good vicar, Mr. Emlyn, prosaic as he 

was, confessed that ^^Lily Mordaunt is herself a poem, 

and only a poet can understand her." Even to him she 

seemed rather to belong to the Sylphs and Undines, or 

elemental spirits, than to mortal flesh and blood; and he 

finds in this child of nature the fulfilment of Wordsworth's 

lines — 

" , • • And she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place. 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, bom of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face." 

This must have been said, however, in some moment of 
inspiration, for Mr. Emlyn did not understand Lily at all, 
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and never imagined that Kenelm ^^eonld find any other 
attraction in a very imperfectly educated girl — ^who tamed 
hutterilies, and knew no more than they did of fashionable 
life — ^thati he himself felt in the presence of a pretty, 
wayward, innocent child, the companion and friend of bis 
Clemmy." But Mrs. Braefield was more discerning; sbe 
tiaw how *' the fairy was rapidly deepening her spell upon 
him,'* yet all unconsciously. She saw also ^* that under tbe 
infantine ways and phantasies of this almost self-taught girl, 
there lay, as yet undeveloped, the elements of a beautiful 
womanhood." But we cannot dwell on this sweet, sad 
idyl, or even attempt an outline of it ; it must be read as 
a whole. And only thus can be gained any idea of Lily, 
with all the charm of her child-like fancy and woman-like 
tenderness. What need we say more of her than that, like 
Mignon, she was ^'sufficiently educated to love, and to 
grieve," and to die. And her love and her grief, her life 
and her death, were not in vain, but bore precious fruit to 
others, and most of all to Kenelm Chillingly. She alone, 
of all human beings, was able to tell him his dream, and the 
interpretation thereof : nay, more, she was the realization of 
his dream. In her he found what he was so long and so 
blindly seeking, his ideal in real life ; and withal " there was 
something in Lily, his loved one, that always remained an 
ideal — a mystery — * a sun-bright summit mingling with the 
sky.' " He found in her the true " approach' to* the angels," 
for there was always something in her which brought out 
what was best within iiim, brought him nearer heaven. 
She harmonized the harsh discords of his nature, and 
reconciled him with himself and the world around him. 
When Lily was taken home, the shock was so great that 
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Kenelm's life hung long in suspense ; and when at last he 
recovered, he awoke to the strength of his whole nature, so 
effectually had he been roused and animated by the power 
of love and loss, sorrow and suffering. No longer an idle, 
half-cynical, melancholy dreamer, an unconcerned bystander, 
he has been brought within the pale of human sympathy, 
and has learned that there is something in life after all, 
something worth living for. When we leave him at the 
close of the book, leaning over the parapet of Westminster 
Bridge, conversing with his father, we know that he is 
now, at last, about to enter on an active and useful life, 
and feel sure that his career will be noble and distinguished. 
He will enter Parliament, and be a successful champion of 
the good old faith; and while he cherishes in his heart 
of hearts the memory of Lily Mordaunt, Cecilia Travers 
will not have loved in vain, but find her presentiment 
fulfilled, her patient waiting rewarded. They were dis- 
cussing a debate in Parliament they had just heard, and 
Sir Peter was endeavouring to kindle his son's emulation, 
but it seemed in vain. "Ah, boy, boy, I see you are 
dreaming still — no use talking. Let us go home.'* Kenelm, 
however, reassures him : " I was not dreaming, I was telling 
myself that the time had come to replace the old Kenelm 
with the new ideas, by a new Kenelm with the ideas of 
old. Ah ! perhaps we must — at whatever cost to ourselves 
— we must go through the romance of life before we clearly 
detect what is grand in its realities. I can no longer 
lament that I stand estranged from the objects and pursuits 
of my race. I have learned how much I have with them 
in common. I have known love. I have known sorrow." 
As he spoke, Kenelm lifted his head, '^his whole aspect 
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eloquent with a resolute enthusiasm, too grave for the flash 
of a passing moment." **Ay, ay," he said, "Victory or 
Westminster Abbey!*' Sir Peter repeats the words, and 
then follows the last sentence in the book, perhaps the 
last ever written by the auth<^: "So saying. Sir Peter 
took his son's arm, leaning on it proudly; and so, into 
the crowded thoroughfares, from the halting-place on the 
modem bridge that spans the legendary river, passes the 
man of the young generation to fates beyond the verge oi 
the horizon to which the eyes of my generation must limit 
their wistful gaze." 

The book ends thus abruptly and yet significantly, and 
we would end here too, but that we desire to give the reader 
a more general and distinct impression of the whole work. 
Those who take it up expecting to find a novel and a con- 
nected plot will be disappointed. Strictly speaking, it is 
not a novel at all, but a bundle of dialogues and disser- 
tations, monologues and rhapsodies, varied with sketches 
of character and episodes loosely strung together. Lord 
L3rtton evidently Intended the " Adventures " merely as a 
framework for the "Opinions," as so much machinery to 
set them agoing and give them play, and so afford scope for 
philosophical dialogues, observations on life and manners, 
Ac, as in "Kasselas" or "Friends in Council." But the 
habits of the practised novelist are too strong to be curbed, 
and at times he gives life to his puppets, and we have an 
episode of the genuine novel type ; then, again, a puppet- 
show and masquerade, with deelamations and rhapsodies 
as before. The result is that we have, mutatis mutandis^ 
a wonderful reproduction of " Wilhelm Meister." Goethe, 
Sterne, and Lord Lytton are at once the stage-managers. 
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actors, prompters, showmen in this remarkable ^^ Entertain- 
ment — ^theatrical, pantomimic, and philosophical — which 
unfolds in a varied and manifold fashion, and with songs 
and ballads, and guitar accompaniment, the mysteries oi 
realism and idealism ! " " Kenelm Chillingly " reminds us 
of Carleton's capital story of " Jimmy Delany : or the As- 
cendant Idea " : the author carries his ruling craze into 
all he says or does. Nay, more ; like the wonderful musi- 
cian in the famous old story, wherever he goes he makes 
the whole world dance after his pipe, and all caper to the 
same tune. Or, like Cruikshank, who in his latter years 
was seized with the teetotal craze, and remodelled fairy- 
land after the pattern of a temperance society, transforming 
** Jack the Giant- Killer " into a very edifying teetotal tract. 
So, we might suppose from Kenelm Chillingly that Realism 
and Idealism formed the general topic of conversation in 
the world. Lord Lytton avows his hero a Quixote, but he 
is more like Hudibras. And there is, in particular, this 
striking contrast between the present work and Cervantes' 
masterpiece: in the latter, there is a marked distinction 
between the author and his hero; the Don is possessed of 
an ascendant idea, but the mind of the great master is per- 
fectly sound, and we see the world around through his 
eyes — ^that is, from a thoroughly sane point of view. But 
in <* Kenelm Chillingly " it is the author who has got a bee 
in his bonnet, and the world, as we there see it, is ^'a 
mad world, my masters," and no mistake, a fantastic world, 
stage world, anything but the world of real life. It has been 
said of ** Wilhelm Meister " that " the characters may be 
considered rather as personifications of distinct (or indis- 
tinct) trains of thought, than as real beings, such as we 
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meet' wif^ in the world." The same may be said of 
^Kenefan Chilliiiglj." In tad, the hero is a fantastic 
IMX>jection of the authoi^s own being, a mere mouthpiece 
of his views of men and things. One of the most fantastic 
beings in the book has been evidentlj suggested by the 
mysterious harper in ^ Wilhelm Meister.'' Eenehn's path 
is crossed ever and anon by a mysterious stranger, a wan- 
dering minstrel, who sings and plays to the crowd, and 
sends his dog round for pence, but who is clearly an edu- 
cated man, travelling the country, like Eenelm himself, for 
his own pleasure. He will give no account of himself, but 
proves to be a ^' Bohemian " artist of genius. This Will- 
o*-the-Wisp adds not a little to the general stage effect, as 
well as to that general air of incoherence and unreality 
which pervades this novel in common with '' Meister." Tet 
^'Kenelm Chillingly" is one of those books that please in 
spite of glaring defects and provoking eccentricities; it is 
very interesting in itself, and interesting as a study of the 
author's mind. It is so thoroughly characteristic of him, 
exhibiting in a most striking way that strange mixture of 
strength and weakness which marks all that he has written. 
Lord Lytton had naturally a great affinity with the German 
mind, and especially in this point, a defective sense of the 
ludicrous and absurd: a defect conspicuous in the great 
Goethe himself. Hence the solemn sentimentality, the 
ponderous platitudes, the pedantic and maundering element, 
common to both. All this is rendered more striking in 
** Eenelm Chillingly " by the laboured and ungainly at- 
tempts at humour, which the author affects in imitation of 
Sterne. The gems of the book are the terse epigrammatic 
comments on the ideas of the day, the shrewd and vigorous 
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remarks on men and things, profusely scattered through 
its pages, and which will certainly stick in the memory 
of the reader. Many a pleasant hour, from our boyish 
days till now, have we spent over the exciting pages of 
Bulwer Lytton ! Never shall we forget our first reading 
of " Rienzi," in particular, how it thrilled us through 
and kindled our enthusiasm ! We cannot but feel a 
sharp pang of regret at the thought that one to whom 
we owe so much is no longer with us; that this fasci- 
nating writer has, within this very year, laid down his 
pen for ever. Bat it is pleasant, in thinking of Lord 
Lytton, to remember that, as he grew older, his mind 
became healthier and better, his taste and imagination 
more pure and refined. ^' Kenelm Chillingly " has a 
spiritualness, a higher moral tone, a reaching after better 
things than this world can give, which is far in advance 
of anything the author has previously written. This 
nobler element is chiefly brought out in the beautiful 
episode of Lily Mordaunt. 

We see the great master's inventive and constructive 
power manifest in this pathetic story ; Kenelm's accidental 
sight of Arabella Fleetwood's portrait, and the interest and 
admiration it excited in him ; then that passing glimpse 
of the old grey tower and the tragic history connected with 
it and the portrait. At last, the discovery of its connexion 
with the lovely child-like heroine comes upon the reader 
as a great surprise. 

Though it seems but an episode in a bundle of episodes, it 
is far more : it is the motive and the turning-point, the 
moral and the meaning, the aim and end of this seemingly 
so incoherent novel ; setting forth the awakening of the heart 
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and intellect, the birth of moral and mental consciousness 
through ecstasy of Love ; for, as Spenser sings : — 

" Such is the power of that sweet passion, 
That it all sordid baseness doth expel : 
And the refinM mind doth new fashion 
Unto a fiftirer form." 

This has been set forth bj many poets and novelists, and in 
many and various forms : best of all perhaps in the lovely 
legend of Undine, so exquisitely expanded by Fouque. In 
Lord Lytton's novel, the uncouth, eccentric hero is human- 
ized and harmonized by the same sweet influence.* 

It seems very strange that an accomplished writer and 
practised novelist, like Lord Lytton, should waste so much 
power, and put together a work so incongruous and in- 
artistic. We can only regard it, like its great prototype, 
*^ Wilhelm Meister," as one of the unaccountable freaks of 
genius. It is impossible to give any adequate notion of a 
production so whimsical and unequal, so strange a mixture 
of real and unreal ; but we may sum up our general impres- 
sion of it in the words of Coleridge — 

" This book's a fragment from the life of dreams ; 
And 'tis a record from the dream of life." 



♦ In the story of ** Cymon and Iphigenia," taken from an old 
chronicle by Boccaccio, we have the motive in its crudest form, that of a 
fool or simpleton coming to his wits through a sudden passion inspired 
by beauty. There is no elevation, no refinement in the passion or in 
the change produced ; and even in Dryden's version we have merely 
the change from an idiot to a ruffian ; so his last state is worse than 
the first. 
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D'IsRAELi's Novels. 

The novelist was bom December 21, 1804 ; died April 19, 
1881. His family were settled in Spain, it is said for a 
thousand years and more, were expelled by the Inquisition 
about 1492, and took refuge in Venice. Benjamin his 
grandfather was bom in 1730, came to England about 1748, 
and died in 1816. The Earl's mother was a daughter of 
George Basevi of Brighton, the well-known architect : her 
portrait with her child by Cosway, Sir W. Eraser declares to 
be '^ the most charming of this refined artist's works ; " and 
says of his father in the schoolboy dress of last century, " the 
face is thoroughly Spanish, such as Coello would have 
painted."* Next to the Holy Land, the heritage of his 
people, Disraeli loved the land of Spain, so long the home of 
his fathers. 

As Mr. Escott truly says : '^ Disraeli was a man of com- 
manding genius, who by an accident found himself at the 
head of the Conservative party. But he was not a Conser- 
vative. He succeeded because he was the cleverest man the 
Conservatives could find. He achieved a brilliant personal 
triumph, and he reflected its lustre upon his political fol- 
lowers. Naturally, therefore, when he departed, the whole 
fabric was dissolved. Men of his gifts will always be rare." f 

The late Sir John Skelton ("Shirley"), best known as 
an active champion of Mary Queen of Scots, was a great 



♦ " Disraeli and his Day," by Sir William Fraser, Bart. (Kegan Paul) 
1891, p. 447. This interesting volume of random recollections is un- 
fortunately devoid of arrangement or index. 

t ** Society in London," 9th ed. revised. (Chatto & Windus) 1886, 
ch. 10, p. 128. 
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admirer and upholder of this '^ oommanding genius." In ^' A 
Last Word on Disraeli," published in the Contemporary 
Review for June 1881, he begins hj quoting some lines 
from '^ In Memoriam," which, some twenty-five years before, 
he had happily applied to his hero in Frcuer : — 

"Who breaks his birth's invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circamstance, 
And grapples with his evil star ; 

Who makes by force his merit known. 

And lives to gain the golden keys. 

To mould a mighty state's decrees. 
And shape the whisper of the throne ; 

And moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes on Fortune's crowning slope 
The pillar of a people's hope. 

The centre of a world's desire." 

In pp. 984-7, he deals with Disraeli's conception of the 
New Crusade, and his Revolutionary Bill of 1867.* See 
also his anonymous pamphlet: '^ B. Disraeli, the Past 
and Future, A Letter to John Bull. By a Democratic 
Tory. Edinburgh 1868 ; " and " The Table-Talk of Shirley. 
By John Skelton, O.B., LL.D. (Bla<jkwood) 1896." 
pp. 246-60. 

Another interesting memorial was contributed by the pre- 
sent Duchess of Rutland : " Some Personal Recollections of 
the Later Years of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Re- 
printed, with additions, from The Times." (Blackwood) 1881. 



♦ See Sir W. Fraser, pp. 355-65, 456; Lord Lamington, pp. 91-3 ; 
and the author's '* Greneral Preface " to his novels, prefixed to " Lothair " 
in October 1870. 
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One who frequently met him in the Blesdngton circle 
records of Disraeli in 1836 : "Though in general society he 
was usually silent and reserved, he was closely observant. It 
required a subject of more than ordinary interest to animate 
him and bring out his marvellous powers of conversation. 
When excited, however, his command of language was truly 
wonderful, his power of sarcasm, readiness of wit, quickness 
of perception, and comprehensive grasp of mind unsur- 
passed." * Another of the circle says : " Disraeli has one of 
the most remarkable faces I ever saw. He is lividly pale, 
and but for the energy of his action and the strength of his 
lungs, would seem to be a victim of consumption. His eyes 
are black as Erebus, and have the most mocking, lying-in- 
wait sort of expression conceivable. His mouth is alive with 
a kind of working and impatient nervousness, and when 
he bursts forth in a cynical strain, it assumes a curl of 
triumphant scorn worthy of Mephistopheles." 

Sir W. Fraser observes : " I know from those who for 
many years were his immediate neighbours, how cheerful 
and how pleasant he was habitually in the intimacy of daily 
and friendly intercourse. Those who did not look beneath 
the surface found him a gay companion ; but sadness was 
habitually seated in his countenance, and 'Melancholy 
marked him for her own.' One who knew him well told me 
that he had never met with any human being with such 
power to charm. Byron's line best describes the exhilarating 
effect of converse with him : — 

' The heart awakens, and the spirit soars.' " 



* "Literary Life of the Countess of Blessington,** by R. R. Madden, 
London, 1855. 
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At present we shall not attempt more than a brief 

notice of 

" Bei^amin Duasy, our Jew d^esprit. 
Who writes his novels in volumes three." 

Five of these stand by themselves, quite apart and distinct 
from the rest ; they alone are of great and enduring interest, 
and worthy of the author's genius, having all his power, 
brilliancy, and originality, and being as fascinating as they 
are instructive. The rest are fantastic flights, visionary, 
wild and incoherent, yet the author's favourite seems to have 
been one of these.* Disraeli had an Oriental luxuriance 
and splendour of imagination, and was truly a son of the 
'' gorgeous East " ; and so his pictures of the social and the 
political life of the Western Isle of his birth, even when 
most real and lifelike, and instinct with his vast practical 
knowledge and experience, are tinged with the vivid glow 
and glamour, the magic colouring of the Morning-Land. 
East and West meet and are mingle<l together in a wonderful 
way in his works. He gives us a succession of mirage 
effects, dissolving views of life and its events, of men and 
women of varied character, and of their various philosophies 
of life and of religion. There is a marvellous spirit and 
vivacity, novelty, freshness, and variety in his volumes, 
which is most enjoyable and exhilarating. And whether 
grave or gay, imaginative or didactive, he is always interest, 
ing; always piquant, suggestive, stimulating. His novels 

* «* Contarini Fleming, A Psychological Autobiography," inspired by 
•* Wilhelm Meister," written in early youth, published anonymously by 
Murray in 1832, and reprinted with his name and a preface in May 
1845. The Tauchnitz edition of 1846 contains a pleasing portrait of 
the author in his youth. 
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abound in lively sallies humorous and sarcastic, in witty 
epigrams, shrewd sayings, and pithy aphorisms, which have 
passed into proverbs. Even his wild eccentricities, rhapsodies, 
and paradoxes have a charm of their own, as the escapades 
of a fervid, visionary. Oriental mind from the limitations of 
English life and thought, character and routine. His style is 
admirable and of varied excellence, except in a few instances 
where it is tawdry or high-flown or slipshod, or strangely 
erratic. Besides the great interest and charm of these won- 
derful novels considered merely as novels, they are of great 
importance and value as contributions to the social and 
political history of his time, and will be more and more valued 
as time goes on. There are some still living who might add 
considerably to the historical value of these matchless works 
of splendid genius. 

The novels begin with "Henrietta Temple," 1837; 
proceeding with ** Coningsby," 1844; "Sybil," 1846; 
"Lothair," 1870; and " Endymion," 1880. In the present 
article we are chiefly concerned with "Coningsby" and 
" Lothair." 

In " Sybil, or The Two Nations," the second title seems 
taken from Cervantes : " There are but two races in the 
world, as my grandmother used to say, the Haves and the 
Have-Nota^* * The story of Sybil and her lover, though 
given but in brief glimpses in the course of a large work 
chiefly devoted to Chartist and political matters, is far the 

* *' Dos linages solos en mundo, como decia una agnela mia, que son 
el tener y el no tener." — D. Q,, parte 2, cap. 20. 

Elia adapts it for his 4th Essay : ** The human species, according to 
the best theory I can form of it, is composed of two distinct races, the 
men who borrow and the men who lend" 

p 2 
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most charming romance Disraeli ever wrote, surpassing even 
" Henrietta Temple," which is confessedly "A Love Story," 
and ^' Coningsby." Her noble-minded father and her be- 
loved friend and religious superior Ursula Trafford greatly 
enhance the interest; and we must not omit Harold, the 
noble bloodhound, as a very interesting character in the 
novel. 

'^ Henrietta Temple," a tale of the twenties, is a capital 
novel, to be read and enjoyed again and again, but requiring 
little comment or illustration.* Glastonbury, Lord Mont- 
fort, and Elatherine are most admirable, and Lady Bellair as 
good as a play. 

" Endymion " opens with Mr. Canning's death in August 
1827, and closes in the early fifties. In January 1828, the 
heroic twins are said to be eight years old. Queen Hortense 
and Louis Napoleon appear at the same time ; he is said to be 
" about twelve," but was then twenty. Lord Roehampton is a 
composite character politically representing Lord Palmerston ; 
marries Myra in 1839, and dies in 1847 or 1848» In June 
1849 or 1860, Louis Nax^oleon pro^Doses for her. It was a 
strange freak of the author's marrying his heroine successively 
to such prominent men of his own time; thereby bring- 
ing his fiction into most violent collision with historical 
fact. Moreover he represents Mr. Sidney Herbert as un- 
married, and on the point of proposing to her when antici- 
l>ated by the French Emperor. 

♦ Inbk. vi. ch. 19, ed. 1871, pp. 422-3 "Miss Temple "is a mis- 
print for Mr. In ch. 20, p. 433, " / tell you ; have you dined," should 
be " Tell me," &c. In p. 448, '• though hopeless " should be " though not 
hopeless." In pp. 319, 329, 453, a curious old-fashioned phrase occurs, 
" taste " for suit, like : " They would have tasted you ; " " you will 
taste hep ; " *' she will taste you." 
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" EndTmioii " has many striking portraits social and poli- 
tical, and is a powerful and interesting novel ; but it has not 
the verve and vivacitj, the gaiety and variety, or the general 
charm and enchantment of ** Lothair " ; it is in fact more or 
less sombre throughout. Disraeli's heroes are young men of 
a noble type — Coningsby, Egremont, and Ferrars especiaUy ; 
Lothair, though inferior in force of character, has a very 
interesting and loveable character of his own. 

There are two books that should be in the hands of all 
that value these novels : the first is-^ 

" Coningsby ; or The New Generation. {Reprinted 
from the Edition of 1844.) Edited, with a Preface and 
Elucidatory Notes, by Francis Hitchman, author of * The 
Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfield,' <fec., <fec. London : 
W. H. Allen & Co., 1889." 

The editor reproduces some of the political cartoons and 
caricatures of the period. The following paragraph is chiefly 
taken from the preface. 

In May 1844, Lord Palmerston writes to his brother, " I 
send you * Coningsby,' Disraeli's novel, well worth reading 
and admirably written ; the characters are many of them 
perfect portraits." It was from the first recognised as the 
best existing picture of English politics and society from 
18«32 up to the time of publication, and soon attained the 
rank of a classic ; the study of it is indeed essential to all 
who would understand the political history of England in 
the period which followed the first Reform Act; while 
merely as a novel it confessedly stands very high. 

The other companion volume is Lord Lamington's Remi- 
niscences, which, few and fragmentary as they are, form in 
their measure and in various ways a congenial and delightful 
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introduction to his friend's novels. This little volume was 
published by Blackwood in 1890, with the title *^ In the 
Days of the Dandies," and with the following note prefixed : 
'' The series of recollections which the late Lord Lamington 
began to contribute to Blackwood's Magazine in January 
1890 were brought to a premature close by his lordship's 
much lamented death on 15th February. These remini- 
scences of a polished and brilliant society, which is little 
more than a tradition to the present generation, were so 
favourably received that the present reprint will be generally 
acceptable. It must be a matter of deep regret that the rich 
and varied stores of memory whence the papers issued are 
now sealed by the decease of the noble author." 

The fragment consists of three chapters, the last devoted 
to " The Young England Party." The general title, whether 
chosen by the author or publisher, gives a very partial and 
imperfect notion of these most brilliant, most delightful 
reminiscences. In p. 101, Sidonia's rhapsody on Youth and 
Qenius is inadvertently misquoted : " Mr. Disraeli writes, 
* I do not say that youth is genius, only it is divine.' The 
history of heroes is the history of youth ." It should be : 
^* I do not say that youth is genius ; all that I say is, that 
genius, when young, is divine. The history of Heroes is the 
history of Youth." — Coning sby^ book 3, ch. 1. 

Count d'Orsay, as chief of the " Dandies," figures promi- 
nently in Lord Lamington's pages, and as *' Count de 
Mirabel " in " H. T. " Sir W. Fraser mentions : " Among 
Disraeli's intimates was the Rt. Hon. Henry Baillie, for 
many years member for the county of Inverness. He was 
Disraeli's second in the projected duel with O'Connell and 
bis son, Mr. Baillie told me that the scene in the sponging- 
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house in ' HeDrietta Temple/ iu which the hero is rescued 
by Count de Mirabel, was witnessed by him ; the hero of the 
adventure was Disraeli himself, and the rescuer was Alfred, 
Count d'Orsay ; " * to whom the novel is ** inscribed by his 
affectionate friend." — ^p. 176. See his remarks on the original 
of the heroine, pp. 20-22. 

Some of Disraeli's characters need no explanation : there 
is no mistaking Croker in ** Kigby," t or Theodore Hook 
in « Lucian Gay," or Thackeray in « St. Barbe/' J And 
some names are but slightly disguised, as Sydney Wilton, or 
Adrian Neufchatel, owner of Hainault. But most of them 
caimct be identified without special knowledge or infor- 
mation. 

Sidonia, who represents ** the Asian Mystery " § in 
^' Coningtiby," is a composite character ; mainly an ideal pro- 
jection of Disraeli himself disguised with diverse traits and 
circumstances taken from the Rothschilds and other persons. 
Mr. Hitchman's preface to ch. 10, book 4, gives some of the 



* '* I have always held that there is nothing that cannot be found in 
Shakspere. I was, however, surprised at finding that Disraeli was 
mentioned by name ; at least, the signature commonly used by him, 
' Dizy/ is given, as well as the incident of his detention, in * Measure 
for Measure/ Act. iv., Sc. 3/ — p. 499. After mention of various debtors 
in the prison, it is added, " Then have we here young Dizy." As to 
Count d'Orsay, see the ''Madise Portrait Gallery," London, 1883, 
p. 284. 

t The N. P. G. portrait sets forth to the life the *< sinister cast" of 
his countenance. 

X See Mr. Escott's clever sketches, ** Politics and Letters " (Chap, 
man & Hall), 1886, p. 193 ; and the quotations from Mr. Yates and 
Mr. Gallenga, pp. 71, 79-83. 

§ See <*TaDcred: or The New Crusade," S vols., London, 1847, 
book ii. ch. 11, and ch. 16 ult. 
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historical correspondences between S and D, which we 
shall condense : ** The family of Sidonia is obviously that of 
Mendezibal y Mendoza, upon Moreri's account of which Uie 
earlier part of this chapter is based. The name assumed by 
his grandfather on arriving in England was Ben D'lsraeli, 
^^ Son of Israel/' a sort of anagram of the Spanish name 
Mendezibal. The family cognizance of the Disraelis was a 
castle, the cognizance of all the family of Mendezibal. The 
education of Sidonia corresponds with that of the author so 
far as known ; and his wanderings are like those of Lord 
Beacousfield's youth as lately revealed in his letters to his 
aster."— p. 206. Cf . pp. 209, 245. The " anagram " notion 
seems very doubtful. 

Coningsby is another composite character, mainly based 
on Qeorge Smythe, the late Lord Straugford ; and his chief 
intimates at Eton, "Lord Henry Sydney " = Lord John 
Manners, now Duke of Kutland ; " Sir Charles Buckhurst " 
= Mr. Baillie Cochrane, the late Lord Lamington ; and 
" Oswald Millbank " = Mr. Walter. 

Lord Lamington accepts this key, and he ought to know ; 
but Mr. Hitchman identifies the younger Millbank with 
Mr. Gladstone, >vhich seems in every way unlikely. In 
reference to the immense sensation produced by "Con- 
"igsby " at its first appearance, when every club and every 
drawing-room was ringing with it, Mr. Hitchman observes : 
" For the reader of to-day, however, at least half the interest 
of the book is lost from his not understanding the allusions 
and the sketches of character which abound in its pages. 
Something of the same kind was felt when it first appeared. 
Half the so-called reviews were occupied with attempts at 
idectificatioD, and amongst the host of i>amphlets, \ arodies, 
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burlesques, and replies which * Coningsby ' evoked, theie 
were no fewer than five so-called * Keys.' The guesses 
were sometimes right, but more frequently hopelessly wrong 
—sometimes ludicrously so ; but the very fact of their having 
been made is a proof that from the outset ' Coningsby ' was 
regarded as a gallery of contemporary portraits. The present 
Edition is an attempt to supply the want thus indicated. 
Notes gathered from a variety of sources ha\e been added 
by which to identify the personages of the story with their 
living prototypes, or pointing out the persons from whom 
the leading features of the character were sketched. In a 
matter of this kind absolute accuracy can hardly be expected, 
but great pains have been taken to secure it.^' 

Some of Disraeli's characters cannot now be traced, but a 
good key for his novels (as far as can be given) is still a 
desideratum. Some of the names, too, are fantastic, and re- 
quire explanation. For instance, why is Lord Bute styled 
"Lothair'*? And this involves the question, why Mas 
Disraeli himself so called ? In Punch for 1845, vol. viii. 
pp. 16-18, we have a Pantomime of ''The Miller and his 
Men," with this Cast of the Characters : Kelmavy Mr. John 
Bull. Grindoff, Sir R. Peel. Count Friberg, Lord Pal- 
merston. Lothaib (sometimes called Young England, 
afterwards Harlequin) y Mr. Disbaeli. Riber and Golotz^ 
Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham. ClaudinCy Britannia. 
Ravinay Lord Brougham. The characters are taken from 
some German play, and without having it before us, the 
Pantomime is unintelligible. 

Why is the descendant of a Ghiscon noble styled '' Phoe- 
bus " ? If we might hazard a conjecture, it may be because 
Phoebus Apollo was the Sun-god of Nature and Art, and 
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the Gascon was his inspired prophet and votary. Again^ 
why is Louis Napoleon called ^* Prince Florestan/' and his 
mother ** Agrippina " ? Florestan may refer to France as the 
laud of flowers : Franghistan, his first thought perhaps, was 
too slight a disguise for the incognito he wished to maintain 
for a time. 

We now come to consider the novel which chiefly con« 
cems us. Lothaib occupies two years, opening in the 
summer of 1860, and closing in that of 1868. The hero in 
part represents the present Marquis of Bute (John Patrick 
Crichton Stuart*) who was bom September 12, 1847, suc- 
ceeded his father in 1848, educated at Harrow, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and received into the Roman communion 
by Mgr. Capel (the " Catesby " of the novel) at Nice, 
December 24, 1868. 

Cardinal Grandison is a blending of Manning and Wise- 
man, having the personality of the former, the rank and 
'^ science " of the latter. Manning seceded in 1851, became 
Abp. of Westminster in June 1865, and Cardinal in 1875; 
he reappears in ^' Fndymion " as Nigel Penruddock, Abp. of 
Tyre. 

^^ Lothair " is an excellent novel, but carries religious 
polemics too far, even to the extreme of melodramatic in- 
trigues of a highly sensational character. The Roman plot to 
entrap the hero is a coup de thidtre, a deus ex mtzchina 
device of the most absurd kind. No doubt such devices 
have often been used, are being used, and will be used to 
the? end of time by those who compass sea and land to make 



* Lady Louisa Stuart, Scott's great frieod, was his grand-aunt : she 
died in i 851, at the age of 94. 
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a proselyte regardless of what means they use, believing ^ 
thej are justified by the end. But, under the circumstances 
described in the novel, the imposition would be too bare- 
faced, too impossible to be attempted. We must remember 
besides, that the hero was clearly identified with a young 
nobleman who had gone over to Bome scarcely two years 
before the novel appeared; and unless his migration had 
been brought about by a plot such as that described, the 
novel account would be very unjustifiable in point of fact ; 
and even if true to fact, very questionable in point of good 
taste. 

'^Lothair," on the whole, is a capital novel, sparkling 
with the light and life of genius, most interesting, amusing, 
and delightful, where the author is seen at his best. It 
brings out his vjBrsatile powers, moods, and phases of mind 
— earnest and quizzical, grave and gay, playful and sportive, 
kindly and genial, sarcastic and cynical, humorous and 
whimsical — with a variety and profusion we find nowhere 
else in the novels. In fact, only here and in /' Henrietta 
Temple," do we meet with the exuberant gaiety of spirit 
and drollery which now and then puts to fiight his con- 
stitutional melancholy, and finds vent in scenes and 
characters of a delightfully eccentric and comical kind. 

Disraeli was an admirable portrait-painter, caught and 
gave to the life characteristic expression. What could be 
better, for instance, than his sketch of Lcrd Culloden, who, 
hard and grim, is still a kindly Scot of sterling worth? 
and how happily conceived and expi^essed his parting advice 
to his ward on the eve of his majority ! how perfectly 
natural and lifelike the whole passage ! Then, again, how 
well sketched *^ the Oxford Professor " whom Lot hair met 
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as a guest of the Campians in June 1867 ! who, '' like 
many men of his order of mind, had dreams of wild vanity " 
counected with the New World, and accordingly settled 
in the United States in 1868, removing to Canada in 
1871. 

The heroine fully deserves the author's favonrite epithet 
" wondrous : " * that great authority Mr. Phoebus regarded 
her as an Aryan goddess incarnate, the Aryan mystery 
itself in human form ; he ^' knew nothing more divine." 
Thboi>oba, indeed, transcends humanity: enthusiastic, im- 
passioned, sympathetic, yet serene and sibylline in life and 
in death, even the tragic death that fitly crowned her life. 
Italian by birth, but of Greek origin, she finds ^ pflEtriot's 
fate when only thirty- three. 

We shall devote the rest of our space to consider the 
historical sources of her character and career: sources of 
singular interest in themselves apart from the interest they 
have as originating one of the most singular characters in 
fiction, a character hitherto without a key. Were we 
writing a review of the novel, we should certainly not omit 
the other heroine. Lady Corisande, a high-spirited, noble- 
hearted English girl, with whom we are far more in accord ; 
for she has no mystery Aryan or Asian about her, and, 
however highly graced by nature, is not **too fair to 
worship, too divine to love." 

"The divine Theodora," "a woman with all that is 

* That mom the hero met her was a ** wondrous mom " ; beauties 
bewitch the beholders in " wondrous " attire ; and that whimsical 
creature St. Aldegonde (who was he?) presents the Hungarian 
8. Cecilia with a "wondrous rose." In following "Lothair"we find 
ourselves wandering in wonderland. 
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serene, oracular, and beautiful in her soul," * who might be 
thought a mere creation of the fancy, is taken from the 
" Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli," published by Bentley 
in 18o2.f These begin with an unfinished sketch of her 
youth, written in 1840, found among her papers. She was 
the eldest child of Timothy Fuller and Margaret Crane, and 
was born at Cambridge-Port, Massachusetts, on the 23rd of 
May 1810. Margaret says of her mother : " Of all persons 
whom I have known, she had in her most of the angelic — 
of that spontaneous love for every living thing, which re- 
stores the golden age." Her father, a lawyer and member 
of Congress, belonged as distinctly to the iron age ; he was 
a materialist, a disciple of Helvetius, and a Jacobin besides. 
Seeing her precocious powers, he took her out of her mother's 
hands and took her in hand himself. ^' I was put at once 
under discipline of considerable severity, and had tasks 
given me, as many and various as possible, and on subjects 
beyond my age ; besides reciting to him in the evening when 
he returned from his office. As he was subject to so many 
interruptions, I was often kept up till very late ; and as he 
was a severe teacher, both from his habits of mind and his 
ambition for me, my feelings were kept on the stretch till 
the recitations were over. Thus, frequently I was sent to 

* Disraeli's heroiue, by a curious coincidence, is the very image of 
Emerson's ideal, so concisely charactered in the Essay on Spiritual 
Laws, published in 1841 ; a singular ideal, and essentially sibylline. 

t The editors and biographers were Mr. Emerson, Mr. J. F. Clarke, 
and Mr. W. H. Channing, assisted by other friends. In 1848, Mr. 
Channing published a life of his uncle Dr. W. E. Channing, who 
married Margaret's sister. A most admirable review of these remark- 
able Memoirs appeared in the Christian Bementbrancer of April 1852, 
ascribed at the time, bat erroneously, to Dr. J. M. Neale. 
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bed several hours too late, with nerves unnaturally stimulated. 
The consequence was a premature development of the brain, 
that made me a youthful prodigy by day, and by night a 
victim of spectral illusions, nightmare, and somnambulism, 
which at the time prevented the harmonious development of 
my bodily powers, and checked my growth, while, later, they 
induced continual headache, weakness, and nervous affections 
of all kinds. As these again reacted on the brain, there was 
finally produced a state of being too active and too intense, 
which ivasted my constitution, and will bring me— even 
though I have learned to understand and regulate my now 
morbid temperament — ^to a premature grave. 

" Poor child ! Far remote in time, in thought, from that 
period, I look back on these glooms and terrors wherein I 
was enveloped, and perceive that I had no natural childhood. 

'* Thus passed my firist years. My mother was in delicate 
health, and much absorbed in the care of her younger 
children. In the house was neither dog nor bird ; I saw no 
persons who took my fancy, and real life offered no attrac- 
tion. At six years old I began to read Latin, after which 
for some years I read it daily. In this study, first by my 
father and afterwards by a tutor, I was trained to a high 
degree of precision. With great dexterity in artificial 
methods, accurate and ready, with entire command of his 
resources, my father had no faith in minds that listen, wait, 
and receive ; no conception of the subtle and indirect motions 
of imagination and feeling. His influence on me was great, 
and opposed to the natural unfolding of my character. I 
did not go mad as many would do, but my own world sank 
deep below the surface of my life." 
Margaret was an idealist : even as a child her innate sense 
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of goodness and greatness, of the grand and noble, the 
beautiful and graceful, poetic and romantic (fostered by 
Shakspeare) revolted against her father's hard and narrow 
utilitarianism, her '^ ugly " home and surroundings, and the 
uncongenial chu^acters of a New England town, at least 
such as came under her notice. When about thirteen 
occurred the first happy event of her youth, and in a most 
unexpected way. The Little Bethel of the place she par- 
ticularly abhorred, yet there she met with the first fulfilment 
of her dreams, there she found her ideal ; on whom she 
descants in a strain of romantic and tender devotion : 

''As my eye was ranging about with its accustomed cold- 
ness, and the proudly foolish sense of being in a shroud of 
thoughts that were not their thoughts, it was arrested by a 
face most fair, and well-known, as it seemed at first glance 
— for surely I had met her before, and waited for her long. 
But soon I saw that she was a new apparition foreign to 
that scene, if not to me. Her dress — ^the arrangement of her 
hair, which had the graceful pliancy of races highly cultivated 
for long — the intelligent and full picture of her eye, whose 
reserve was in its self-possession, not in timidity — all com- 
bined to make a whole impression, which, though too young 
to understand, I was well prepared to feel . . . She was 
an English lady, who, by a singular chance, was cast upon 
this region for a few months. Elegant and captivating, her 
every look and gesture was tuned to a different pitch from 
anything I had ever known. She was in various ways 
accomplished, though to what degree I cannot now judge. 
She painted in oils ; and days would not have been too long 
for me to watch the pictures growing beneath her hand. 
She played the harp ; and its tones are still to me the heralds 
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of the promised land I saw before me then.* She rose, she 
looked, she spoke ; and the gentle swaying motion she made, 
all through life has gladdened memory, as the stream does 
the woods and meadows. . . . Her mind was sufficientlj 
unoccupied to delight in my warm devotion, though she 
could not know what it was to me. All who saw her 
admired her in their way ; but she would lightly turn her 
head from their hard oppressive looks, and fix a glance of 
fuU-eyed sweetness on the child, who from a distance watched 
all her looks and motions. She did not say much to me — 
not much to anyone ; she spoke in her whole being rather 
than by words ; f indeed her proper speech was dance or 
song. We walked in the fields alone. Though others were 
present, her eyes were gliding over all the field and plain 
for the objects of beauty to which she was of kin. She was 

* Emerson says of Margaret : *' She found no full expression of the 
cravings of her soul but in music. Beethoven's Symphony was the 
only right thing the city of the Puritans had for her." — ^Vol. i. p. 310. 
As to B. and these Boston concerts, see vol. ii. pp. 100, 301. Cf. 
pp. 241-2, as to Bellini 's Sonnambrda, 

t " We understood 
Her by her sight : her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought. 
That one might almost say her body thought." 

Donne's Megie on the untimely death of the thrice noble maid, Mistress 
Elizabeth Drury. 2nd Anniversary, line 243. 

Steele has this in mind in describing a " charming " girl he had seen : 
" Her beauty is chastened by her innocence, all the G-races play in her 
countenance: what a spirit is there in those eyes! how is the whole 
woman expressed in her appearance ! her air has the beauty of motion, 
and her look the force of language." — Spec. 4. He has given the lines, 
though imperfectly, at end of Spec. 41. Mr. Morley, in his admirable 
edition of the Spectator, notes that ** Sir Robert's daughter Elizabeth, 
who, it is said, was to have been the wife of Prince Henry, eldest son of 
James I., died at the age of fifteen in 1610." 
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not cold to her seeming compaDions ; a sweet oourtesj satis- 
fled them, but it hung about her like her mantle that she 
wore without thinking of it ; her thoughts were free ; f ot 
these civilized beings can live really two lives at the same 
moment. With them she seemed to be, but her hand was 
given to the. child at her side; others did not observe me, 
but to her I was the only human presence. Like a guardian 
spirit she led me through the fields and groves, and every 
tree, every bird greeted me, and said, what I felt, * She is 
the first angel of your life.' 

"My English friend* went across the sea, but she has 
never ceased to think of me. She had known many celebri« 
ties, had roused to passionate desire many hearts, and became 
afterwards a wife ; but I do not believe she ever more truly 
realised her best self than towards the lonely child whose 
heaven she was, whose eye she met, and whose possibilities 
she predicted."— Vol. i. pp. 34-38, 43-44. 

In this vivid and beautiful sketch, we have, so far as it 
goes, the original of Disraeli's transcendent heroine ; but the 
development of her life and character is mainly taken from 
Margaret. 

When her first friend departed, she fell into a profound 
depression, and fretted so much that her father sent her to 
school at Groton, where she remained for two years, 1 823-6. f 

* Her name is not given, nor the date of her visit. It follows 
Margaret's account of her beginning to read Shakspeare when ** only 
eight years old " ; but, as it is connected with her being sent to Groton 
school, it probably occurred in 1823. 

t The dates in the Memoirs and statements are sometimes conflicting. 
In p. 63 is a letter to her beloved teacher, dated Cambridge, July 1 ], 
1826, apparently after leaving G-roton: and in p. 118, it is^ said she 
did not return home till 1826. 
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Her experienoe there has been described by herself in the 
story of ** Mariana." * And by her own account she must 
have been a strange wild creature then, full of genius, and 
excitable to extravagance. There she seems to have tirst 
developed the manifold gifts which made her afterwards 
celebrated as the American Corinne ; such as ecstasy of en- 
thusiasm, dramatic power, and genius for improvising. 
Sometimes she would spin like a dancing dervish till wound 
up to ecstasy, when she would perform astonishing feats of 
declamation and acting, both tragic and comic ; sometimes 
convulsing her hearers with laughter, and sometimes melting 
them to tears. 8he was fond of theatricals, and had a turn 
for eccentricities of dress and theatrical draperies. She left 
school at fifteen to sit in the seat of the elders and become 
the star of her circle. 

Her conversational powers, oratory, and eloquence are de- 
scribed as something marvellous ; she could not express herself 
in writing as she did viva voce, for she required the stimulus 
of sympathy to bring out all her powers ; and then without 
premeditation she spoke not only fluently but to the point, 
with weight and precision, with choicest words and happiest 
language, which flowed from her spontaneously. A friend 
who bears witness to this observes that with a little more 
imagination she would have made an excellent improvisa- 
trice. 

From an early age she had free access to her father's 

library and read a variety of mischievous books, including 

Bousseau and the French encyclopedists and revolutionists ; 

while at a later period she fed on German rationalism and 



* ** Summer on the Lakes," 1843, p. 81. 
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Mr. Emerson's rhapsodies.* In fact she was brought up in 
an atmosphere of rationalism and false intellectualism. She 
was taught to regard Divine Revelation as a fable and the 
Divine Bedeemer as a mere man; and withal to tolerate 
religious creeds of all kinds as useful for the weaker minds 
of those who had not attained to the light of pure Reason. 
Her innate religious instincts, however, and her honest and 
good heart led her to love the Gospels ; and she came to believe 
more and more in an Almighty Father and an over-ruling 
Providence ; and her journals and private papers show thai 
earnest and fervent prayer became habitual with her. Bat 
she remained to the end outside the pale of Christianity or 
of any religious syst^n whatever. 

* In his *' Fable for Critics," occupying pp. 75 in Boutledge's reprint 
of the Poems in 1853, Mr. Lowell says or sings : 

" All admire, — jet scarcely six converts he's got 
To I don't (nor they either) exactly know what ; 
For though he builds glorious temples, 'tis odd 
He leaves never a doorway to get in a god. 
'Tis refreshing to old-fashioned people like me 
To meet such a primitive Pagan as he. 
In whose mind all creation is duly respected 
As parts of himself— just a little projected ; 
And who's willing to worship the stars and the sun, 
A convert to — nothing but Emerson. 
Life, nature, love, God, and af&irs of that sort, 
He looks at as merely ideas, in short." — p. 283. 

This maybe supplemented and compared with the sketch of Theodore 
Parker and his opinions. — ^pp. 290-98. Dr. Oaaenove observes : ** The 
countries where the Beformation took the most extreme forms have 
given birth to a painful amount of irreverence, of scepticism, and pan- 
theism. New England, for instance, with its capital, Boston, onoe the 
home of Puritanism, has been conspicuous first for Socinian, and then 
for Pantheising doctrines." — Some Aspects of the RefornuUion (Bidg- 
way), 1869, p. 99. 

<\1 
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In the summer of 1835, Miss Martinean came to stay with 
some most kind and valued friends of Margaret's. These 
had arranged to visit Enrope next year, and invited her to 
aooompany them. Miss Martinean was returning to England 
in the same ship, and nnder her auspices Margaret was to 
** see Ihe hest literary society." For two years and more her 
father had promised her a visit to Enrope to complete her 
onltnre ; and now it was all arranged. But he was suddenly 
carried oSt by cholera in October, leaving his family ill- 
provided for ; and she resolutely renounced her cherished 
plans to devote herself to the comfort and support of her 
family. In her private journal she says : " I have prayed to 
Qod that duty may now be the first object, and self set aside. 
May I have light and strength to do what is right in the 
highest sense for my mother, brothers and sister." She 
steadily resisted the urgent entreaties of her family to take 
her share of the property and fulfil her father's plan ; and 
for eleven years devoted herself to their support. Then, 
having settled her family comfortably, and hoping to recruit 
her health and exhausted energies, she felt herself at liberty 
to indulge her cherished longing. So she joined some friends 
who had planned a tour of Europe, and the party sailed from 
Boston for Liverpool on the 1st of August 1846. 

In London her letters of introduction soon brought her " a 
crowd of acquaintance." Mazzini is the first name of note 
mentioned : she greatly admired him, and his writings too, 
especially his account of the " Italian Martyrs " ; and they 
soon became attached friends. An extract from his Address 
to the working men of Italy will give some notion of his 
mind : " The family is the heart's Fatherland. The angel 
of the family is woman. Whether as mother, wife, or sister, 
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woman is the endearment of existence : her love which sheds 
a soft sweet light over its toils and its troubles, is a reflex 
on the individual of that loving Providence which watches 
over all humanity. Love and respect woman« Seek in h^ 
not merely a solace, but a power, an inspiration, the eiino- 
bling of your intellectual and moral faculties." ''*' In a literary 
point of view, the best thing in the book is her graphie 
account of Carlyle (vol. iii. pp. 96-104), which may b^ 
compared with her criticism of him in a letter to Emerson 
of June 1843 (vol. ii. p. 40) .f Her other descriptions, 
including Wordsworth and De Quinoey, are not of any special 
interest. 

Here it may be observed that Margaret had a lively per- 
ception of the humorous, the comical, and the ridiculous, 
and a playful sportive element in her nature, not reproduced 
in Theodora. Mr. Emerson, after making her acquaintance 
in 1836, frankly confesses that this humour of hers dis- 
concerted the " stoicism " and self-possession he wished to 
maintain. ^' I fancied her too much interested in personal 
history ; and her talk was a comedy in which dramatic justice 
was done to everybody's foibles. I remember she made me 
laugh more than I liked, and I found something profane in 
the amusing gossip into which she drew me. She had an 
incredible variety of anecdotes, and the readiest wit to give 
an absurd turn to whatever passed ; and the eyes, which 
were so plain at first, soon swam with fun and drolleries, and 
the tides of joy and superabundant life." — ^Vol. i. 269-70. 

* Compare a beautiful passage in Coleridge's " Aids/' sect. 8. aph. 9, 
pp. 185-6. (Pickering) 1848. 

t See also her very spirited review of Carlyle's " Cromwell," reprinted 
among the Bemains published by her brother in 1859. 
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He aft^^ards quotes from a l^ter oi 1843 aa aoocMint of 
a Yankee proposal and aooeptanoe, which for a straight' 
forward, matter-of-fncty bosiness-like prooeeding, dispensing 
with conrtshipy and going direct to the point, is a model of 
its kind. ^ This afternoon we met Mr. — »- in his wood ; 
and he sat down and told ns iJie storj of his life with nciost 
amusing tudveii. Here is a specimen : — ^ How do you think 
I offered m jself ? I never had told Miss ■ that I loved 
her ; never told her she was handsome ; and I went to her 
and said, *^ Miss , I've come to offer mjself; hut first 

Fll give you my character. I*m very poor ; you'll have to 
work : I'm very cross and irascible ; you'll have everything 
to bear : and I've liked many other pretty girls. Now, what 
do you say ? " and she said *^ I'll have you : " and she's been 
everything to me.' " — ^Vol. ii. p. 114. 

This and her lively description of Carlyle's ** harangaea " 
(in a letter to Emerson of November 16, 1846) are the only 
instances of the kind, the only amusing things in the 
Memoirs. On one occasion, after capping a story of his 
with one of her own, which " was fully appreciated," she 
tells Emerson : " Carlyle is worth a thousand of you for 
that ; he is not ashamed to laugh when he is amused, but 
goes on in a cordial human fashion." A merry fling at her 
grave philosopher and friend, as '^ a stoic of the woods, a 
man without a laugh." In spite of himself, however, Emer- 
son highly appreciated Margaret, and always treated her 
with great kindness and consideration : his contribution to 
the *^ Memoirs " brings him out at his best, and is in every 
way his best work. 

The close of her history is strange, romantic, and tragical. 
Europe was the country of her youthful romance, and to her 
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it certainly proved so. She was eager to get to the Eternal 

City as soon as possible, and arrived there with her friends 

in the spring of 1847. The longer she lived there, the more 

she came under the spell of its enchantment, until the cry of 

her heart was the poet's cry — 

** O Rome ! my country ! City of the Soul I 
The orphans of the heart must torn to thee."* 

Writing to Emerson in December, she says : '^ Italy has 
been glorious to me, and there have been hours in which I 
received the full benefit of the vision. I feel how true was 
the lure that always drew me towards Europe. It was no 
false instinct that said I might there find an atmosphere to 
develop me in ways I need. Had I only come ten years 
earlier ! Now my life must be a failure, so much strength 
has been wasted on abstractions, which only came because 
I grew not in the right soil." 

Under Mazzini's influence she had enthusiastically em- 
braced the cause of Italian liberty ; and now she plunged 
at once into the stormy politics of the time and place, and 
her letters to America are full of the feverish triumphs of 
the Revolution, and of its subsequent failure, which was a 
bitter disappointment to her. She aided the Italian cause in 
every way she could, even undertaking the charge of a 
hospital for the wounded, where she devoted herself with 
ardour to her harassing duties, and won the enthusiastic love 
and reverence of the sufferers under her care.f 

♦ See vol. iii. pp. 176, 187, 214. 

t The novels bearing on the Italian movament are well known, 
especially Signor Buffini's *' Lorenzo fienoni ** and ** Dr. Antonio ;" and 
Miss Roberts' " Mademoiselle Mori.'* Those who were in Home at the 
time will remember the excitement produced by this last, and the 
ingenious efforts to smuggle it in, in spite of all the spies and police. 
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The brief glimpse we have given of her life and character 
has shown her kinship in some points to the heroine of 
Disraeli's novel ; and now we shall note a few more. There 
is a congruity in the character of Theodora, a beauty and 
harmony of her whole nature inward and outward, which 
Margaret nev^ possessed, and which was taken from her 
English friend, her ideal of womanhood, " serene and beauti- 
ful," but not ^* oracular." Disraeli has adopted from Margaret 
only such traits as are in keeping with the rest. But, how- 
ever wild and discordant her nature originally, and rendered 
still more so by her ruinous training, we can see from the 
" Memoirs " that as she grew older she grew humbler, became 
more subdued and harmonious, and the intrinsic goodness 
and nobleness of her nature gradually prevailed. With all 
her defects she honestly acted up to her light, denied hereof 
and sacrificed herself to do her duty and do good so far as 
she knew how, so far as she could ; and it was given to her 
to overcome evil with good both in herself and in others. 
She had exulted in man's reason, man's power, and her own 
intellectual superiority ; but all this availed her not, did not 
satisfy her aching longing heart, did not give her reist. So she 
took refuge in practical well-doing, in active sympathy with 
others, helping others in every way she could in their troubles 
and trials in " this terrible world "as she called it. She foimd 
by a long and painful experience that the Tree of Knowledge 
is not the Tree of Life, and no longer wasted her life in ab- 
stractions, but summed up all the desires of her heart in the 
noble aspiration recorded in her Journal : — " Let me be 
Theodoba, a bearer of heavenly gifts to my fellows ! " * 



Vol. ii. p. 221. 
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Margaret's sympathetic nature was a main part of her mag- 
netic attraction. It is strange that with so many and ^arioos 
repulsive qualities of mind and manner, of voice and appear- 
ance, she should have won such a strong hold over the hearts 
and affections of others. This is indeed the strange power 
of genius, when allied with sympathy, the power to win the 
love of others in spite of themselves ; and we are assured 
none could resist her fascination when she chose to exert it. 
Her friend Mr. J. F. Clarke declares : '^ Margaret possessed, 
in a greater degree than any person I ever knew, the power 
of so magnetizing others, when she wished, by the power of 
her mind, that they would lay open to her all the secrets of 
their nature.'^ She used her marvellous gifts not so much 
for display or amusement, or curiosity, as for the arousing 
and developing the minds she came in contact with. And 
perhaps there is no social pleasure more exquisite than the 
sense of being for a moment lifted above ourselves by some 
vigorous and congenial mind. She was the depository of 
innumerable love stories ; everyone told her the romance of 
his life. Even the housemaids, after she had been visiting 
in a house for a day or two, confided their experience ; and 
coach travellers also. She is commended by her biographers 
for her fidelity in keeping all these secrets ; and though her 
talk was of people, and she excelled in personal histories, 
she never betrayed a confidence. 

One of her brothers observes : " The characteristic trait 
of Margaret, to which 'all her talents and acquirements were 
subordinate, was sympathy, universal sympathy. She had 
that large intelligence and magnanimity which enabled her 
to comprehend the struggles and triumphs of every form of 
character. When I look back upon her wise guardianship 
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over onr childhood, her indefatigable labours for our edaca- 
tion, and then reflect on her native inaptitude and distaste 
for practical affairs . . . her character stands before me as 
heroic." — Vol. iii. pp. 11-12. 

Mr. Clarke declares : '^ Margaret saw in each of ber friends 
the secret interior capability, which might become hereafter 
developed into some special beauty or power. By means of 
this penetrating, this prophetic insight, she gave each to 
himself, acted on each to draw out bis best nature, gave him 
an ideal out of which he could draw strength and liberty 
hour by hour. Thus her influence was ever ennobling, and 
each felt that in her society he was truer, wiser, better, and 
yet more free and happy than elsewhere. The ' dry light * 
which Lord Raoon loved, she never knew ; her light was 
life, was love, was warm with sympathy and a boundless 
energy of affection and hope. Tet this did not spoil her 
friends, for they knew her perfect truth : * they knew she 
loved them, not for what she imagined, but for what she 
saw, though she saw it only in the germ. To them she was 
sibyl and seer — ^a prophetess revealing the future, pointing 
the path, opening their eyes to the great aims only worthy 
of pursuit in life." — Vol. i, pp. 122-4. Mr. Channing to 
the same effect : " There were seasons when she seemed borne 
irresistibly on to the verge of prophecy, and fully embodied 



* Emerson observes : *' Margaret crowned all her talents and virtues 
with a love of tmth, and the power to speak it. In great and small 
matters she was a woman of her word, and gave those who conversed 
with her the unspeakable comfort of plain dealing. Her nature was 
frank and transparent.**— Vol. ii. p. 98. Mr, Hedge, one of her early 
friends, also dwells on her intellectual sincerity, and her candour in 
dealing with others.— Vol. i. p. 122. This trait was transferred to 
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one's notion of a sibyl." — ^Vol. ii. 196. And Mr. Greeley also : 
^^ I should like to be an artist now, that I might paint the soal 
that sometimes looks out from under those large lids. Michel 
Angelo would have made her a Sibyl." — ^Vol. iii. p. 70. 

Mr. Emerson speaks of many a one raised and ennobled 
by her influence, so that hope seemed to spring under his 
feet, and life was worth living, and who would express his 
feelings in words such as these : ** What ! is this the dame 
who I heard was sneering and critical? this the blue- 
stocking, of whom I stood in terror and dislike ? this won- 
drous woman, full of counsel, full of tenderness, before whom 
every mean thing is ashamed and hides itself; this new 
Corinne, most variously gifted, wise, sportive, eloquent, 
magnificent, prophetic, reading my life at her will ! " — ^Vol. i. 
p. 287. Mr. Channing, too, gives a striking instance, vol. ii. 
pp. 222-3.* 

A very dear and attached friend, Mrs. Story, wife of the 
American sculptor in Rome, writes as follows : ^' I had not 
known her much when in Boston ; but through her friends 
who were mine also, I had learned to think of her as a 

* Mr. Lowell, who was far more capable of appreciating her than 
Emerson was, unfortunately knew her but very superficially. In his 
" Fable " (p. 281), written just after Margaret's departure for Europe, he 
proposes perpetual incarceration, with a Fuller treadmill, instead of 
capital punishment for great criminals ; 

** to grow wiser and cooler 
At hard labour for life on the works of Miss [Fuller] ." 

In pp. 307-9 he quizzes her as *' Miranda " ; and she brings the 
*' Fable " to an end, putting himself and Apollo to flight : 

'* Here Miranda came up and began, ' As to that,' — 
Apollo at once seized his gloves, cane, and hat. 
And seeing the place getting rapidly cleared. 
If too, snatched my notes and forthwith disappeared." 
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person on intellectual stilts, with a large share of arrogance 
and little sweetness of temper. How unlike to this was she 
now! — so delicate, so simple, confiding and affectionate; 
with a true womanly heart and soul, sensitive and generous, 
and, what was to me a still greater surprise, possessed of a 
charity so ample that she could cover with it the faults and 
defects of all about her."— -Vol. iii. p. 236. 

In her lonely mountain home at Bieti, Margaret writes, 
July 11, 1848 : "The Italians love me; they say I am so 
simpatica. I never see any English or Americans, and now 
think wholly in Italian." And on November 16, writes to 
her mother : " In earlier days I dreamed of doing and being 
much, but now am content, with the Magdalen, to rest my 
plea hereon. She has loved much.^* 

The chief of her Italian friends were Mazzini and the 
Marchesa Arconati Visconti, who was in the opposite camp. 
The Marchesa was a specimen of the really high-bred lady, 
like her first English friend, but without her beauty. How- 
ever, her expression as well as the grace and harmony of 
her manners gave an impression of beauty, Margaret adds, 
in writing to a friend from Florence, September 1847 : " She 
has also a mind clear, precise, and cultivated, and a modest 
nobleness that you would dearly love." It speaks volumes 
for Margaret that she had \ion the warm love of this gifted 
and noble lady, who afterwards writes of her to Emerson : " Je 
u'ai point rencontr^ dans ma vie de femme plus noble ; ayant 
autant de sympathie pour ses semblables, et dont Tesprit fut 
plus vivifiant. Je me suis tout de suite sentie attiree par elle."* 

* Vol. i. p. 266. See Vol. iii. pp. 143, 147, 177-80, 201-4, 284-8, 
293. We believe the origin of Disraeli's " Theodora " has never been 
given before. 
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The three years Margaret spent in Italy were marked by a 
most unexpected event — her marriage. One April day, soon 
after her first arrival in Rome, she lost her party in S. Peter's 
and found a husband. The young Marchese Ossoli, seeing 
her perplexity, approached her, saying — as Lothair to 
Theodora on occasion of the carriage accident at Oxford — 
"I fear you are in trouble, madam. Perhaps I may be of 
servitre ? " On going in search of a carriage, there was none 
to be found, so he escorted her home on foot. The ac- 
quaintance thus begun was eagerly followed up by the young 
Marquis, who within a very short time made her the offer of 
his hand, which she at first declined. However, after a 
short tour of the chief Italian towns, she returned to Rome, 
and the acquaintance was renewed. Her influence induced 
him to take a decided part against the politics of his family 
in the cause of liberty, and in December 1847 they were 
married. In the September of the following year their son 
was born, and she was truly devoted to both, as may be seen 
from her letters to her mother and sister, pp. 224, 228, 27 1- 
76. She seems to have enjoyed her husband's society all 
the more because he could not respond to her intellectual 
nature, and did not value hw for it. She compares his 
affection for her to the love of children, which she had 
always so highly valued. All her life long she felt the pains 
of a nature that required refined tenderness and love, " with- 
out charms to inspire it." She clearly saw that " none 
loved her best,'' and felt it keenly : in fact, she considered 
the greatest trial of her life was loneliness of heart, and 
dwells on it in some private papers. " No one loves me," 
she says, " but I love many a good deal." She longed to be 
cared for, not for her intellect, bat for herself ; and on this 
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account she intensely valued the love of children, and brought 
out all her fascinations to amuse them. At last, when no 
longer young, and when such a thing seemed more impos- 
sible than ever, the instinctive craving of her nature was 
satisfied, she was loved for herself, and was at rest : describlDg 
her husband to her mother, she says, ' in him 1 have found a 
home.' What Disraeli says of Berengaria after h^ marriage 
with Endymion, may be said of Margaret: '^ Though the 
strength of her character was unaltered, there was an absence 
of that restlessness, that somewhat feverish excitement, from 
which formerly she was not always free. The truth is, her 
heart was satisfied, and that brought repose. Feelings of 
affection, long mortified and pent up, were now lavished and 
concentrated on a husband of her heart." 

It only remains to speak of the tragedy which cut short 
their lives some thirty months after this happy marriage. 
After the entrance of the French into Home, and the ruin of 
the Italian cause, Margaret and ber husband made their 
escape ; and, soon after, she wrote to her mother of their 
intention to go to the United States the next summer. In 
the spring she wrote home to arrange a rendezvous in July 
for the scattered members of her family. As the time drew 
near, she had nervous misgivings about the voyage, and her 
husband recalled an early gipsy warning to beware of the 
sea. In spite of the&e omens, however, they took berths in 
the Elizabeth merchant vessel, sailing from Leghorn. But 
so strong was her presentiment of disaster, that, three 
days before they sailed, she wrote a pathetic farewell to her 
mother full of tender love and affection, looking forward to 
meeting Hereafter, if not permitted to meet again on earth. 
It is dated Florence, May 14, 18.^0. On the 17th, Margaret 
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embarked with all her treasures, her husband, her little 
Angelo, and her MSS., containing her History of the Italian 
struggle for liberty, which was to be published in America 
as soon as possible after landing.* On Thursday, July 15tb, 
they drew near the American shore, and were to land at New 
York next day. But by nine o'clock, the breeze rose to a gale, 
and at midnight became a hurricane, which drove the vessel 
headlong towards the sand-bars of Long Island. About 
four o'clock on Friday morning she struck on Fire Island 
beach. As soon as practicable, a desperate attempt was 
made to save the passengers by means of planks, and the 
widow of the late captain was saved in this way. When 
Margaret's turn came, she resolutely refused to leave her 
husband and child. She was wilUng to adventure with them 
on a raft, but without them she would not go. After three 
the violent gale returned with the rising tide, and the ship 
went down, carrying with it father, mother, and child : but 
in their death they were not divided. 

* Mrs. Story observes : " In the estimation of most of our friends 
who were in Italy at this time, the loss of Margaret's history is a great 
and irreparable one. No one could have possessed . so many avenues 
of direct information from both sides : especially through Mazzini on 
one side, and through her husband's family and connections on the 
other."— Vol. iii. p. 240. 
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Baroness Tautphoeus * 

In memory of this excellent lady aud admirable writer, who 
died in Munich on the 12th of N'ovember 1893, we propose 
to give a brief account of her works. 

She belonged to the Irish brancli of the Montgomery 
family, and resided in Donegal until her uncle Sir Henry 
Moi^tgomery removed to England on account of his parlia- 
mentary duties. Her marriage with a Bavarian baron gave 
her genius its direction and local colouring, and led to those 
picturesque and interesting sketches of life in South Ger- 
many which delighted the world. f The first of these, " The 
Initials, a INTovel in Three Volumes," J appeared anony- 
mously in 1850; and was reprinted in one volume in 1853 
with her name. Apart from the few words of conclusion^ 
it contains the events of a year, from August 1836 to 
August 1837. One of these events is the cholera which 
ravaged Munich in 1836-7 ; when the numerous rooks and 
daws that frequented the church towers, and the various 
birds in the trees of the gardens and public promenades^ 
deserted the city; as they afterwards did in the cholera 



* Published in September 1894. The additions now inserted are 
partly new, and partly from articles by the writer which appeared in 
July and September 1873, and August 1874. 

t But for this removal to England and thence to Bavaria, we should 
most probably have, had Irish novels. The central group in "At Odds,** 
Countess Waldering, her two daughters and nephew are Irish : Hilda> 
however, is half German by her mother's second marriage to a Bavarian. 

X " The Initials ; a Story of Modern Life," is the title given in " The 
London Catalogue of Books published in Great Britain from 1816 to 
1851. Lond. (Thomas Hodgson) 1851." This second title is inex- 
plicable. 
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visitations of 1854 and 1873.* As the storj belongs to a 
definite period and is carefully marked out bj months, it was 
suggested that it would be well to mention the year ; accord- 
ingly, in 1876, the author directed that all future editions 
should begin with the words, •* In the year 1836." 

Next in merit is " Quits ! A Novel in Three Volumes," 
which appeared in 1857; the story opens in 1840, and con-' 
dudes in 1850. It is specially remarkable for a just 
istnd sympathetic account of the Ammergau Passion Play, 
which previously had not excited much interest in" this 
country. In the heroine we have vividly portrayed the 
feelings and impressions of a reverent and cultured English 
mind brought face to face with that strange ^ remnant of 
the Middle Ages." t 

'*Cyrilla, a Tale in Three Volumes,'* appeared in 1853. 
Though containing some good descriptive passages, it is a 
heavy novel of the sensational type, and affects the mind 
much as a nightmare, or confused and painful dream. 
"Cyrilla" was based on actual facts, which it was found 
necessary to cut out in later editions ; so it has become quite 
chaotic, and may be left out of count. 



* The Telegraph paper of Oct. 14, 1896, gives the experience of an 
English gentleman who had served under Said Pasha in Egypt. He 
observed that a whole colony of swallows had suddenly left the town 
where he lived, and noted the &ct to a friend who had resided there 
some years. ** Yes," said the latter, " we shall have cholera break out 
in less than a week : twice before have I seen the same thing.** And so 
it happened then ; nor did the swallows return until the plague was 
gone. 

t This lajBt of the great mystery (t.e., mistery or craft) plays is acted 
every ten years. The representation of 1850 is that described in 
" Quits." The first accounts of it published in England were written 
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Last came ^At Odds; a Novel in Two Vohunea,** in 
1863; asta-ikiDg tale of 1800-9, irith an interesting infaro- 
dnction giving the personal reminiscences of living faiencb 
and relatives who had witnessed the histOTical events which 
form ihe hasis ci the story. For some five-and-twoity 
jears before the writer's decease, she suffered severely frmn 
asthma^ and from rheumatic aflTections, chiefly in the head, 
which defuived her of many of her usual occupsticms, and 
which she bore with greatest patience and cheerfulness. So 
in bringing out a new edition in 1873, the publisher an* 
nounoed it as ^' the completion of the Tautphoais novels ; " 
and so, alas ! it proved. 

This certainly is the age of Novels, the age of Jonberfs 
forecast, — ^La litterature des peuples commence par les fables 
et finit par les romans: the prevailing kind being the 
** domestic novel,'' which in the ^' Initials " has its perfect 
type.* Sir Walter Scott speaks of ** St. Sonan's Well " aa 



by Anna Mary Howitt, who with a friend went to Munich in May 1850, 
as recorded in her mother's " Autobiography " : — " A few days after 
their departure, Henry Chorley came to tell me he had accepted from 
Messrs. Bradbury and Erans the editorship of the Ladies* Compamitmy 
and he wanted Annie to go to a great miracle-play of the Passion, per- 
formed that year by the devout peasants of Ober-Ammergau ; and beared 
her to write for him a description of the whole thing. She willingly 
complied, and thus made known this remarkably striking, pathetic, bnt 
now trite sulject, to the English public. Other descriptiye letters firom 
her pen appeared in Household Words and the AthefKBum, They were 
much admired, and Henry Chorley encouraged her to collect and publish 
these scattered papers (with selections from private letters and journals), 
which under the title of 'An Art-Student in Munich,' appeared in 
1853, and formed a fresh and charming book, because so genuine." 

♦ There is kindred power and charm in " The Wooing Ct," an 
admirable novel by another Irish lady, which the baroness specially 
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his first essay (a most unfortunate essay) in ** this province 
of the Novel which the ladies have appropriated as exclu- 
sively their own," and for which they are peculiarly fitted 
by nature, as he goes on to say.* Then, again, ease and 
simplicity of style, requisite in writings of every kind, is 
specially desirable in Novels; and here also women excel. 
As Julius Hare well says :— ^^ The best training for style 
is conversation, whence the French, and women generally, 
derive the graces of their style. This indeed is the peculiar 
beauty of a feminine style, choice and elegant words, but 
such as are familiar in well-bred conversation. It is from 
being guided wholly by usage, and from their characteristic 
fineness of discernment with regard to what is fit and appro- 
priate, that sensible educated women have a simple grace of 
style rarely attained by men.'' Coleridge also speaks of '^ the 
colloquial language of elegant and unaffected women, who 
are the chief maintainers of pure English and undefiled." 
But we must return to the " Initials." The letter to Hamil- 
ton at the commencement, which gives name to the novel, 
was actually written by the baroness, though signed " J. T." 
instead of ^^A. Z."; and being unclaimed was returned to 
the writer by M. Havard. This led to speculations as to 



delighted in. It has the plot of " Quits," with the concentrated interest 
and intensity of the " Initials ** ; all the scenes and characters are most 
life-like ; the heroine altogether delightful, original, inimitable. 

*' Ralph Wilton's Weird/' her other masterpiece, though a slight 
sketch of simple construction and with few characters, is a yet finer and 
more interesting novel. 

*And in his ** Journal" of March 28, 1826:— "Women do this 
better : Miss Edgeworth and Miss Ferrier have given portraits of 
real society, far superior to anything men have produced of the like 
nature." 
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what they would have done had a stranger made his appear- 
ance; and soon after the writer adopted the incident to 
bring' an Englishman into a German story. The story is of 
very simple construction, though full of variety in the way 
it is worked out. There is both variety and novelty, a de- 
lightful sense of life and freshness throughout. The interest 
never flags from first to last, it is so true to life and full of 
animation ; and it is so perfect in its realism and simplicity, 
as well as in its masterly power and finish, that no frequency 
of perusal can deprive it of its freshness. The author has a 
keen eye for character, and a very lively sense of humour ; 
the dialogues and various scenes are always full of spirit, and 
often most amusing. But the main interest and peculiar 
charm of the book arises from the development of the 
heroine's character. Hildegarde is certainly one of the most 
bewitching of heroines ; the depth and force, the beauty and 
rich variety of her nature, are very attractive; yet little 
understood by herself or others. As her sister truly said, 
^* No one knows what Hildegarde can be to those she loves.'* 
So high-minded, unselfish and true, so fresh and natural, so 
passionate and vehement, and at last, by the discipline of love 
and suffering, becoming so patient and controlled! How 
love springs up in her unconsciousry, and in spite of- herself, 
coming like the dawning of the soul upon Undine ; how it 
softens and subdues her natural vehemence and develops her 
noble nature, is exquisitely brought out. At first she might 
be said, in the words of Beatrice, to " suffer love " ; but ere 
long she learned that La puissance d* aimer est un puissance 
de souffrir. And, at last, she was worthy of wearing that 
ring which S. Bernard gave to her saintly namesake, the 
Abbess of S. Rupert's, and might fairly adopt its motto, " I 
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suffer wiUingly." ♦ Her deep, all-absorbing, yet hidden and 
hopeless love for Hamilton, and the change it wrought in 
her ; her brave heart and noble self-control under the most 
trying circumstances, and in utter loneliness and desolati(»i 
of soul, is detailed with wonderful skill, and goes to the 
reader's heart. And the novel is so free from sentimentalism, 
and so matter-of-fact in its tone, that the effect is all the more 
powerful. We are carried away by no art, but by the force 
of nature itself. The whole story has such an indescribable 
charm, and produces such a powerful impression on the 
mind, that we can well imagine one who has read it making 
a pilgrimage to Seon when he visits Munich, and stopping 
at Aschaffenburg on his way to Frankfort, from the charm 
of their associatiou with Hamilton and Hildegarde. 

All three novels abound in vivid descriptions of natural 
scenery, and of human scenery as well — faces, minds, moods, 
manners and customs. The impressions of scenes and people 
depicted are as real as our own experience of life and travel, 
and become part of it.f Another and special characteristic 



* When preaching the Crusade, S. Bernard came to Bingen on the 
Khine, and sought the help of Hildegarde. At parting he gave her a 
ring, so inscribed, said to be still preserved in Wiesbaden. 

t The novel has additional novelty and charm when it is racy of 
the soil, and brings home to us foreign scenes and characteristics. 
As in that greatest of all novels, *' Don Quixote," and in Feman 
Caballero's masterpiece, ** La Gbviota," which, with all its faults, is 
thoroughly racy. The only Anglo-Spanish novel we know is Megor 
Griffiths' delightful ** Lola, a Tale of the Rock." As to Anglo-French, 
it may suffice to name Miss Roberts' novel, " On the Edge of the Storm,'' 
an exquisite story preluding the French Revolution ; also her " Mme. 
Fontenoy," and " Mme. de Monluc," " A French Heiress in Her Own 
Chftteau," by Miss Price ; and the late Miss Amelia Edwards' master- 
piece, *• In the Days of my Youth." 
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of these novels is this : the author has a wonderful talent 
for devising curiously perplexed and emharrassed relations, 
and placing her hero and heroine most ingeniously at odds. 
Her plot invariably concentrates in a complicated game of 
chess, in which dislike and admiration, pride and affection, 
love and anger, contend together, and reciprocally give check 
to each other. In the '^Initials" the interest is intense, 
absorbing, and personal ; in the other novels our interest in 
the game is much less — we are mere lookers-on, outsiders. 
Especially in the Ammergau novel, the merit of which lies 
in its accessories ; the relations between the pair who come to 
be '^ Quits," are amusing enough, and that is all ; the game 
is far from absorbing, and may be said to end in stalemate. 
But in the '^ Initials " all the varied accessories are not only 
far more interesting in themselves than those in the other 
novels, they have besides a deep personal interest : all centre 
and culminate in Hildegarde, who is the sun that gives light 
and life, and warmth and colour, to every scene, every thing, 
every person in the story. Hamilton and Hildegarde begin 
like Benedick and Beatrice, " they never meet but there is a 
skirmish between them." And the hostility is increased by 
Hamilton's flirtation with Crescenz, who serves as a foil — a 
charming foil to her sister. In time, liking and love spring 
up unwittingly and unwillingly in each of the combatants, 
and the warfare becomes more piquant and interesting, con- 
tinuing to the end, when the final checkmate takes place. 
The following passage in the account of an excursion from 
Seon to Chiem See, will show the earlier state of things : — 

" Crescenz' efforts to bring Hamilton back to his allegi- 
ance were for some days as unremitting as they were vari- 
ous. She would never have succeeded had Hildegarde been 
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one jot less quarrelsome ; but either from a naturally irri- 
table temper^ or some unaccountable antipathy on her part 
to Hamilton, they never spoke to each other without saying 
as many disagreeable things as possible. . EEamilton telt that 
she disliked him, and misinterpreted his every word and 
action ; and this convictiou, and the fear that she might dis- 
cover how much he had begun to admire her^ made him, 
perhaps, ready to meet her more than half-way when she 
was disposed for battle. Their conversations generally began 
civilly on his part, but something in her manner, or some 
unnecessarily sharp answer, was sure to provoke an ironical 
remark or a slighting gesture, which invariably led to the 
commencement of hostilities. It was after one of these en- 
gagements, in which she had exhibited more than usual 
vehemence, and he had excelled, himself iu the art of tor- 
menting, that he found Crescenz alone in the garden. The 
contrast was irresistible for the moment — it was calm and 
sunshine after a storm."* 

It is not till the end of their year's campaign that they 
come to an understanding at Deutz ; after which we get a 
delightful glimpse of their happy return : 

^^ The two days which Hamilton and Hildegarde passed in 
the Rhine steamboat, on their return to Mayence, were per- 
haps the happiest of their still so youthful lives. As they 

* The sisters' names are favourites in Bavaria and the Bhine circle. 
" Crescenz " comes from Crescentia' of Sicily, martyred under Diocletian. 
The other name, though now given from saintly association, was ori- 
ginally taken from the old Norse mythology ; " Hildegarde" being one 
of the Yalkyrias or maidens appointed by Odin as arbiters of Valhalla, 
the Hall of the Chosen, the paradise of heroes. It signifies " a maiden 
girt for battle,'* and applies to the heroine with a significance the author 
never imagined. 
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sat togetheTi watching the beautiful windings of the river^ 

or glancing up the sides of the wooded mountains, the most 

perfect confidence was established between them. The 

events of the last year were discussed with a minuteness 

which proved that the most trifling circumstances of that 

period had been full of unusual interest to both. Their 

confessions and explanations were not ended when thej 

reached Majence." 

The scene is just what is pictured in that pretty song of 

Heine's in " The Betum Home," ending : — 

« Mountain, castle, wood, and meadow, 
Like a fairy-tale went by; 
And I saw it all reflected 
In the lovely maiden's eye." 

We quote these lines ('' Die Heimkehr " 42) with all the 
more pleasure, as the *^ Buch der Lieder " is coimected with 
the meknorable evening of the " October F^te." 

As Coleridge says : — " Love is and should be the passion 
of novels. Novels are to love as Fairy-tales to wonder. 
Wonderland is the day-dream of childhood, Love is the day- 
dream of youth and early manhood."* In later life, as the 
Boman poet laments. Jam nee spes animi credula mutuij 

Ac. : — 

" The joys of youth return no more. 
The hope of mutual love is o'er." 

** At Odds " opens immediately after the battle of Hohen- 
linden, and gives a glimpse of the militaiy struggles in which 
the Austrians, French, and Bavarians were involved ; and it 
closes with the rising of the Tyrolese patriots in 1809, 
under Andreas Hofer. The story itself is as restless and 

♦ Notes ot Lecture viii., Feb. 20, 1818. 
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troubled as the times and scenes to vfhich it belongs. Frank 
O'More, a young diagoon in the Austrian service, is deeply 
attached to a charming cousin, Doris O'More, who has been 
brought up from childhood by his parents. Her mother, 
who has formed a second marriage with a Bavarian, takes 
her home when about fifteen. In the course of time she 
becomes engaged to Frank. Her half-sister Hilda, a lovely 
girl, feels a more than cousinly regard for our hero, and he 
greatly admires her, but is steadfast in his love for Doris. 
The day after his formal engagement to Doris, he goes out 
riding with Hilda, and on his way to Ulm calls at the tower 
of Forsteck, where he had spent the last fortnight. Here 
his dragoons await him, with the news that the road to Ulm 
is beset by a detachment of French cavalry. The tower is 
immediately attacked^ and they are cooped up thei-e together 
for a whole week, when at last they are released. Thit> 
affair becomes the talk of Ulm, and poor Hilda is so much 
compromised that all her friends agree that she and Frank 
must marry. Doris behaves nobly ; not only resigns Frank, 
but uses all her influence to induce him to consent. He oon^ 
sents with a very bad grace, telling her, ^* As your sister and 
as my cousin, I liked Hilda, but as a wife forced upon me, I 
hate her.'' He stipulates that he will not give up his profes- 
sion, and will not live with Hilda for the next ten years. 
The strange and ill-omened marriage takes place ; the young 
couple separate at the church door, and Frank's mental fare- 
well is that of Bertram to. Helena :— 

" Go thou towaid home, where I will never come 
Whilst I can shake my sword or hear the drum." 

But his hopes of leaving the town were frustrated by a 
woimded general, who had taken up his quarters in the 
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Walderiog's house, choosing to retain him as aide-de-camp i 

and so for a while he was constantly meeting his hapless 

bride, and slighting her in every way. Her case was hard 

indeed : — 

" By day and night he wrongs me ; eyeiy hour 
He flashes into some strange freak or other, 
That sets us more at odds/' 

In fact, Frank behaves atrociously, and fcnrfeits all sjrmpathy . 
The strange relations between this ill-fated coaple, and the 
various battles, skirmishes, and truces between them during 
their four years' campaign, are finely ccmceived, and described 
with great spirit. They are as '^ full of quarrel and offence," 
as the couple in Mirs Bremer's charming tale of /' Strife and 
Peace " ; but here we have a " widowed wife and wedded 
maid," and not merely the bitter-sweet of baffled affection^ 
as in the Swedish tale, but that anger and that *^ hate " 
which is only the agonized expression of deeply-wounded 
love. The spirit of the conflict is well expressed by Cole- 
ridge in words which might serve as a motto for the 
book^— 

"In many ways doth the full heart reveal 
The presence of the love it would conceal ; 
But in far more th' estranged heart lets know 
The absence of the love, which yet it fain would show." 

It was hard enough that a noble-hearted, high-spirited 
Irish girl like Doris should be parted from her lover by the 
misfortunes of war ; but it was too bad to consign her to 
such a wretched creature as Emmeran — a muddle-headed 
German moon-raker, who had lost the little wits he had in 
a fog of metaphysics, and entertains her by discussing '^ our 
* /,' and * not /,* and ^positive 7,' " and all the I'est of it, as 
given in ch. 11. The other couple were naturally well suited 
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to each other, and only set at odds by drcamstanees. But 
Doris and Emmeran were naturally and essentially at odds^ 
in fact, had nothing in common; and yet she drifts into 
marriage with him ! So that— even apart from the revolting 
effect of -the odious Sigmund Waldering and scarce less 
odious Mina, of whom we get far too mudi — ^the reader 
rises from the book with feelings not a little jarred, disap- 
pointed, and at odds. 

As Munich is so closely connected with the author and her 
greatest work, some notice of it would be required in any 
introduction to the '^ Initials." The kingdom of Bavaria, as 
now constituted, is about the size of Scotland. Munich 
(Munchen), the capital, is one of the handsomest towns in 
Grermany, and a chosen seat of the fine arts. It is built on 
the banks of the Isar, in a vast desolate plain 1,700 feet 
above the level of the Adriatic, bounded on the east by hills. 
Though so far south, its climate is by no means mild, in 
consequence of standing on this high plateau, and its 
vicinity to the mountains of Tyrol. The changes of tem- 
perature are sudden and trying to health. *^ Summer comes 
suddenly in some latitudes, and so it is there. Munich lies 
far south in Europe, and yet stands so high on a plain from 
which the snowy mountains rise, that winter there is hard 
and long. Next to St. Petersburg among the capitals for 
severe cold, it has almost the sun of Lombardy. While 
sledges are still running on hard, smooth, beaten tracks — 
dark as streets through a season's traffic,— while the icicles 
hang on the evergreens, you are told, perishing as you stand 
to listen, that it will be summer heat in a week or two. And 
you may laugh at the prediction, and hold the thick cloak 
closer round you, but the weeks pass, and it all comes true. 
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And faster than 70U 4san believe it, where icicles hung do 
bursting shoots appear, leaves and buds are formed and red- 
dening. The dark Isar rushes no more through the white 
snow-fields that made his stream so inky black, but among 
the fair, green, garden grounds. The unbound rivulets lei^ 
aloi^ their beds again, and birds are building summer nests 
among the branches." * 

As for the Art-City itself, we give some of the Art' 
StudefU*s enthusiastic impressions : — 

'^ August 1850. — ^We took our walk through the Trium- 
phal Arch at the end of the Ludwig-strasse, which looks 
inexpressibly beautiful in the evening: the uniformity of 
the Byzantine architecture, broken but not destroyed by the 
pale and harmonious tints employed in the various masses 
of building ; delicate reds and stone colours and greys, with 
here and there a mass of pure and dazzling white, all 
brought into the most delicious harmony by the glow of even- 
ing ; the two white, slender towers of the Ludwig church 
rising solemnly into the blue heavens, and surmounted each 
with a golden cross, which ever seems to catch the rays of 
the sun, and to gleam and sparkle when all else is sombre 
and dark. 



* This vivid description occurs in a little book printed in the fifties ; 
ife wish we could remember the title. 

Bavaria has been described as consisting of two great undulating 
plains, nearly surrounded by mountains, sloping gradually the one ^m 
the north and the other from the south towards the valley of the Danube. 
Munich is nearly due north of Venice, not 300 miles off as the crow flies, 
but 315 to 325 by the roads. Madrid (the Moorish Majerit — "wind- 
swept ") stands on a plateau of 2,450 feet above the sea-level, bounded 
by the snowy Guadarrama Bange and the mountains of Toledo, but 
though often intensely cold in winter, it has not the cold of Munich. 
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•* February 1851. — If I love the Ludwig-strasse as the 
most beautiful portion of new Munich, I almost equally love 
the Schrannen-platz as about the quaintest part of old 
Munich. It is long and narrow for a market-place, but wide 
for a street; the houses are old, many of them very hand- 
some, and rich with ornamental stucco work ; the roofs are 
steep, red-tiled, and perforated with rows of little pent-house 
windows, ' like the hull of a three-decker with the ports 
open.' The fronts of the houses are of all imaginable pale 
tints— stone colours, pinks, greens, greys, and tawnies. 
Three of the four corners of the market-place are adorned 
with tall pepper-box towers, with domed roofs and innu-> 
merable narrow windows. At otie end is the fountain, 
and in the centre a column supporting a gilt Hgure of 
the Madonna. The eye wanders along various picturesque 
streets, which open into the market place, all dominated 
by the two striking red-brick towers of the Frauenkirche, 
the cathedral of Munich; those two red towers, which 
are seen in all views of this city, and which belong as 
much to Munich as the dome of St. Paul's to the City 
of London ; those towers, which in the haze of sunset 
are frequently transformed into violet-tinted columns, or 
about which in autumn and winter mists cling with a 
strange dreariness as if they were desolate mountain 
peaks ! 

^^ But the quaintest feature of all in the Schrannen-platz or 
Marien-platz, is a sort of arcade which runs round it. Here 
beneath the low and massive arches are crowded thick upon 
each other a host of small shops. What strange dark cells 
they are, yet how picturesque ! There are queer wooden 
booths, too, not less picturesqae, especially the earthenware 
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booths. Wheu I first came here, these crockery shops were 
a more frequent study to me than anything else in the old 
town. 

« November 1851. — ^I am again at Munich ; we seemed to 
be travelling into the Polar regions — snow, snow, snow ! 
The day after our arrival, taking a droschke, one of the new 
public conveyances which are just introduced here— And 
elegant, convenient little carriages they are !— 4iway we 
drove. It was a beautiful afternoon, cold and clear, the air 
sharp, but the sun shining gloriously, and gleaming over the 
snow on the roofs of the houses. We drove through the 
old part of Munich, through the Isar G-ate, and across the 
long Isar bridge to the Au Church, where we alighted. We 
spoke of the fate of Ohlmiiller, who died when scarcely 
forty years of age, before he saw this, his one great work, 
brought to completion, and how he had offered up to it 
health and life itself, ascending the spire with incessant zeal 
—he who had been a martyr from his boyhood to asthma. 
Isabel felt the whole spirit of those lovely, clustered stone 
columns which rise up like a grove of lofty palm trees, their 
branches parting and petrified into a noble Gothic roof. She 
looked round with delight upon the rich windows, through 
which the sunlight falling reflected rainbow tints upon the 
cold, grey, severe columns ; this radiance of heaven glorify- 
ing earth, and turning its duskiness and hardness into 
gorgeousness and light ! 

"November 22. — The great feature of this week has 
been sledging; last Sunday was the first day that sledges 
made their appearance. We recalled the sledging ad- 
venture in that clever book the " Initials," and deter- 
mined that when we drove in a sledge it should be 
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towards Nymphenburg, in memory of Hildegarde and 
Hamilton." ♦ 

In America^ where it has no copyright, there are a dozen 
editions of the '* Initials " for one here. In Germany there 
have been some five or six translations, at least three of them 
nnanthorized. The Tauchnitz edition of the original is 
perfect as r^ards both taste and comfort, but is, unfortu- 
nately, contraband here. As to our own, not to speak of 
the luxurious first edition in three volumes, the early reprints 
are lighter in hand and better than the later, and are not 
disfigured by ** Illustrations." 

Ideal pictures may succeed in comic or humorous works^ 
as in those of Cruikshank and Dickens and Lever, and in a 
few plates of Jacob Tonson's splendid quarto edition of 
*^ Don Quixote " ; but in other novels and tales are rarely, if 
ever, successful, and usually serve only to irritate the reader. 
People who have a spark of imagination or discernment 
would rather be left to their own imaginations than have the 
feeble foolish figurings supposed to throw light on the text I 
The matter is of general interest, and deserves more con- 
sideration than it has received. We do not realise the in- 
herent difficulty which must always exist. The pen of 
^nius may convey to the imagination what the artist's 
pencil cannot picture. Who could paint Diana Y^non, or 
^' Mrs. Alexander's " Maggie ? The artist may make inter- 
esting studies of ideals, and may meet with suggestive faces 
here and there to help him, and they may fitly appear in 



* ''An Art-Student in Munich." London, ISSO, vol. i. pp. 62, 
225-7 ; vol. ii. pp. 72, 78-81, 102. This second edition contains three 
additional chapters. 
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exhibitions of pictures, bat this cannot be done to order, or 
appear with advantage in novels. A great publisher may 
give a liberal order to the best artists, but can he secure a 
tolerable representation of a great ideal, a passable substi- 
tute ? However, in England a picture is a picture — anything 
serves for an " illustration " — ^we do not put away childish 
things. N'ext to one's own imagination, the best illustration 
of a poem or novel is the stage, and that is very uncertain . 
But to a really imaginative mind the Novel completely 
supersedes the Stage: we can live in it and lose our> 
selves in it, which we can never do in the best of acted 
plays, even though we may enjoy them in their way now 
and then. 

But these G-erman novels might have appropriate and 
interesting illustrations of a real kind. The secularised 
Ynonastery of Seon, the Frauenkirche and Aukirche might 
illustrate the *' Initials." The first of these churches is con- 
nected with several interesting episodes in the story, and 
from the height of its towers the most conspicuous building 
in Munich, visible from the Peisseiiberg, some forty miles 
oflF. The beautiful Q-othic church of the suburb of Au is 
built in the German pointed style of the fourteenth century 
and adorned with a number of richly-painted windows ; the 
first stone was laid in N'ovember 1831 : it is visited and 
partly discussed in ch. 16, on " The Au Fair." Chiem See, 
which figures frequently in it {see ch. 7 and ch. 40), and 
serves to open " At Odds," is a fine sheet of water, and a 
favourite subject with artists: there is seldom, if ever, an 
exhibition at the Foreign Gallery in Pall Mall without 
several views of it ; but it is not suited for illustration on a 
^mall scale. Then besides (with the sanction and kind 
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assistance of the family), we might perhaps have a portrait 
of the author, and a view of Schloss Marquardstein, where 
she resided. 

Scenes from the Bavarian highlands referred to, especially 
Almenau and Ober-Ammergau, would be welcome in 
" Quits." * And in " At Odds " we might have views of Ulm, 
Innsbruck, Meran, Fragsburg Castle, <&c., and a portrait of 
Andreas Hofer. He may be seen to the life in that admir- 
able gallery of '^ 200 berahmter deutscher Manner," pub- 
lished by Wigand of Leipzig in 1857 ; and in his fine bene- 
volent countenance lit up with a bright, genial smile, there 
appears no presage of his sad fate. 

As these three novels have already taken their place among 
English classics — the first a pre-eminent place — it may be 
well to note some few misprints which confuse and obscure 
the text, and run through all the editions from first to last. 
In the "Initials," ed. 1856, ch. 8, p. 108 (ed. 1872, p. 114), 
transpose and read, " I neither think it probable, nor even 
possible." In ch. 16, p. 197 (p. 207), the paragraph begin- 
ning, " Very probably " should b^n " Exactly — ^when 

viewed deliberately in a picture gallery— but very probably 
these pictures were intended for churches, and churches with 
painted walls." In "Quits," ed. 1864, ch. 4, p. 28,/or " worthy 
of condemnation," read " commendation." Ch. 38, p. 446, /or 
" the gravel walk thua talked of," read " they." Ch. 0, p. 82, 



* See " The Bavarian Highlands and the Saltzkammergut, with an 
account of the habits and manners of the Hunters, Poachers, and Pea- 
sants of these districts; with some 150 Hlustrations by the best 
Artists," London, 1874, folio. Also the " Country of the Passion 
Play, and the Highlands and Highlanders of Bavaria. With Map and 
37 Illustrations. By L. G-. Seguin." London, crown 8vo. [1880]. 
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far '^ nomaden-like " read "nomad-like" or "nomadic."* 
In "At Odds," ed. 1873, eh. 10, p. 71, /or "familiar to their 
family," read " peculiar." Ch. 12, p. 88 ult. for " Even a 
blue light could scarcely disfigure such features as she will, 

" read, " as you will see ." Ch. 3, p. 25, for " hand 

of the count," read "countess." Ch. 17, p. 151, for 
" ' Well,' said the director, as the door closed, ' he has much 
penetration,' " read " she." Ch. 27, p. 264, for " his cau- 
tions " read " caution." It only remains to observe, that the 
" Initials " should have a table of contents like the other 
novels. 

This little memorial of an eminent novelist, brief as it is, 
we believe will be found to answer its purpose. It has been 
drawn up so as to make it of permanent interest and value 
for all who delight in her works. 

* Not a misprint, but a lapse into German, which has noiimden for 
nomads. " Oversee" is another instance, which is used like uebersehen, 
to overlook, miss, pass over ; as in " Quits," pp. 200, 407 ; " At Odds;* 
pp. 107, 141, 447. The noun ** oversight" is used in this way in English, 
but not the verb. However, the style is pure and perfect throughout ; 
these two words are exceptional. 
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Chronicles of Selskab. 

*' Maurice Rhynhabt : or, A few Passages in the Life of an Irish 
Rebel." By J. T. Listado. In two volumes. London : Chapman 
and Hall, 1871. 

In these delightful Chronicles, the author has drawn so 
exactly from the life, though in the most genial spirit and 
most excellent taste, that, to shelter himself, he adopts the 
disguise of a Spanish name; leaves the county (Wexford) 
anonymous, and disguises the county town of Wexford 
under the name of " Selskar." The name is taken from the 
parish and Abbey of S. Selsker in the town of Wexford. 
" Selsker Abbey is the spot where the first treaty was signed 
with the English in 1169, when the town of Wexford sur- 
rendered to Fitz-Stephen, It was enlarged and endowed by 
Sir Alexander "Roche of Artramont under singular circum- 
stances." His parents, to prevent his marriage with a beau- 
tiful girl, daughter of a poor burgess of the town, induced him 
to join the crusade for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. 
On his return, the young Crusader found that, hearing of his 
death in battle, the girl had entered a convent. In his grief 
and despair he followed her example; and in time became 
prior of the monastery he had endowed and dedicated to the 
Holy Sepulchre, Saint SepulchrCj corrupted "Selsker."* 
The town is situated on the lower part of a hill close to the 
shore of the estuary of the Slaney : a suburb called " the 
Faythe," a corruption of Feagh, which takes its name from 
the parish of S. Michael of Feagh, is referred to in " Maurice 

* HtH's "Ireland," Lond. 1842, vol. iii. p. 173. 
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Rhynhart," vol. ii. pp. 109, 209. Some details in the 
** Chronicles " seem taken from New Boss. 

The story opens on a Sunday afternoon in the early 
summer of 1848 with " two young men who sat on the top 
of Corrigrue, as the bold bluff overlooking the town is 
called. Although cousins, they were very unlike." The 
elder, Tom Rhynhart, was a tall, powerfully-built man about 
thirty : Maurice was six or seven years younger, and dis- 
tinguished by his enthusiastic and adventurous spirit. 

** Maurice was a clerk in the office of Messrs. Strangman and Son, the 
well-known millers. His ancestors, from the old Dutch guardsman 
who had settled in Selskar after the fall of Limerick, had been partly 
petty shopkeepers, partly petty farmers; but of late years they had 
fallen lower still, and his mother now lived in the almshouse. His 
education was given him at the parish school, eked out by his own 
industry and a little received from a kind-hearted curate, delighted to 
find some work that he could honestly see bearing fruit. 

** Humble as was their position, the good people of Selskar thought 
something of both the Ehynharts. They had the advantage of being 
respectable Protestants, and in Ireland a man's mere Protestantism 
sometimes lifts him a rung or two up the social ladder. The work of 
the kind-hearted curate and their own reading had raised them some- 
what above the young clerks and shopmen of their own class ; and even 
the bank clerks and attorneys' apprentices, who considered themselves 
as amongst the gentry of Selskar, stood a little in awe of their acquire- 
ments. Above all, they had the reputation of being clever and steady, 
so they were noticed. Mrs. Rowan, the wife of Tom's employer, Mrs. 
Chartres, and Mrs. Lynch, all leaders of the best set in Selskar, bowed 
to them. The smaller shopkeepers asked them to their teas, though 
with considerable doubt at first, until it was announced that Mr. 
Thackaberry the grocer — the great leader of the Selskar Dissenters — 
had invited Tom to one of the grand teas which marked the monthly 
visit of the preacher to his house. In the eyes of most people, this 
invitation stamped Tom Rhynhart at least as a very respectable Protestant 
young man indeed. 

"Maurice had not been so fortunate. That his mother should be 
alive and living in an almshouse was against him. Besides, it was said 
he was ambitious ; and as the Selskar folk added, ambition in the breast 
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of a miller's clerk at fifty pounds a year was simply ridiculous. The 
crying sin of Maurice, however, remains to be told : he was a Young 
Irelander. 

"Young Irelandism was the name then applied to the disaffection 

which always, more or less, has existed in Ireland. Now, in the minds of 
tJie Selskar people rebel and Papist were almost synonymous terms ; 
but they could not deny that a few Roman Catholics in good position 
were loyal, and a few well-known rebels were Protestants. This latter 
fact was not so much galling to the Selskar people as mysterious. The 
only explanation was, that those traitors were only Protestants in name ; 
that they were reckless young barristers and newspaper men, with as 
little real religion as loyalty. But this failed when applied to such a 
case as Maurice Bhynhart's. 

"It was on this very subject that the cousins were talking that summer 
afternoon. It was an old battle-ground between them. Tom was not 
only intensely loyal, but his common sense revolted from the wild 
dreams of that party with which his cousin was allied." 

His arguments, as usual, had not the smallest effect, but 
his parting advice had : " Anyway, keep your political 
opinions as much as possible to yourself, and don't go near 
that wretched club. Remember the position both you and 
your mother would be placed in if you lost your situation." 
Maurice walked home feeling depressed. He loved his 
mother, and knew that the loss of his situation would ma- 
terially affect her comfort; and besides that, dismissal for 
such a cause would be felt by her as the greatest disgrace, 
and would be a terrible blow. 

The next chapter introduces the good woman herself, 
whose grief and horror at her son's proceedings were in- 
tensified by the fact that as a girl she had witnessed the 
horrors and shared the sufferings of '98. Then again, his 
occasional attendance at the little Methodist chapel had long 
been a sore point with her. Maurice good-humouredly tries 
to have a quiet tea without any controversy ; but in vain : 
at last she winds up : *' There, don't try to decave me as to 
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what brings you to chapel. If Lizzie Browne wasn't there 
they wouldn't often see you." With this parting shot she 
marched into the inner room, leaving Maurice very much 
disgusted with the conversation. 

This introduces a full-length sketch of the " Connection " 
and of that enticing member who attracted M aiu'ice. " liizzie 
was a demure-looking brunette, with a pretty figure, and a 
pleasant look in her brown eyes that many of the Selskar 
men liked to see. Her family was pronounced by the Con- 
nection very respectable." Her deceased father had been a 
small tradesman, but managed to buy a little land and leave 
some money behind him. Miss Lizzie liked Maurice best of 
her admirers, but sighed to think that his want of means 
gave little hope for the future. And here we may observe 
that the Connection, and Miss Lizzie for a connecting link, 
supply some of the most amusing scenes in the book. 

Next chapter is devoted to "The Club," which is fully 
described in the author's masterly way. The " patriots of 
Selskar had a club, where twice a week they assembled to 
denounce the tyranny of England, to bemoan the wrongs of 
Ireland, and to utter the warmest aspirations for the time 
when the green flag would be unfurled, and their country's 

independence won at the point of the pike To 

a stranger it did not seem very formidable or im^wsing, 
either as regarded its habitation or members. It was held 
in the first-floor front of Peter Callaghan's, the barber in 
Back Street, To the world in general it was made known 
by two white window blinds bearing the proud inscription, 
in brilliant green letters, * The John Mitchell Club Room,' 
and by a tricolour flag which gracefully waved from above 
the barber's sign-board." At the close we make the ac- 
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qualDtance of Dr. Bojce, one of the most admirable and 
delightful characters in the book. 

*' As Maurice walked away from the Club he heard his name called. 
Tom Ehynhart was talking to a little dapper old man dressed in black, 
who was taking a pinch of snuff with that air of enjoyment peculiar to 
a snuff- taker when he regales himself after telling a good story ; and 
the story must have been good to come from Dr. Boyce, for the doctor 
was more widely known as a story-teller than even as the leading 
practitioner in those parts. 

" *^ell, Maurice, at the old work ? ' said his cousin as he came up. 
* But I suppose there's no use talking to you.' 

" * Not just yet — not just yet 1 ' chimed in the doctor. * He hasn't seen 
enough of the business yet, Tom, my boy. But don't be afraid : I don't 
mind telling Maurice that he is too good a fellow to come to any harm 
through this sort of work. Like all the others, he'll soon come to his 
senses.' 

** * I dare say he'll be brought to them some day when too late,' 

" * Oh dear me, no ! ' continued the doctor. * I don't at all object to a 
young fellow being a rebel — it's a good sign. Upon my conscience, I 
don't think there ever was a really clever irishman that was not one when 
a very young man. Treason is a species of brain disease peculiar to this 
country. Those patients who have a fair amount of cerebral power 
throw it off after a time, but with the rest it becomes chronic. I am 
just now preparing a paper for the Lancet on the subject. 

'* * Is there no remedy though, doctor ? ' asked Tom, laughing. 

" * Oh yes ! There is — experience,' replied the doctor. '"When Maurice 
sees a little more of Irish patriotism you will notice the disease taking a 
favourable turn.' 

" * You seem to have studied the matter, doctor,' 

'* ' I should think I have ; it is a most interesting study. Another 
curious result I have arrived at is, that intense Irish loyalty is only 
another slightly different form of the disease commonly known as Irish 
disaffection.' 

** * I would rather have the malady in the latter form, at all events, 
doctor,' said Tom, laughingly, taking his cousin's arm ; but I must try 
the effect of a little more verbal medicine on Maurice, so good-night.' 

** * Good-night ; but don't expect any success yet.'" 

We have merely glanced at the three opening chapters of 
a novel containing forty of ever-increasing interest and of 
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infinite variety. But this is one to be read rather than 
reviewed. Nothing would be gained by a sketch of the plot 
or careful analysis of the story ; and it is not of a kind from 
which you can make choice extracts : though excelling in 
finest humour and pathos, it is impossible to give any notion 
of it by quotation ; it all holds together, and must be read as 
a whole. Even a long and elaborate review with copious 
quotations would fail to give any adequate impression of the 
novel ; it contains such a vast variety of striking portraits, 
combined with varied adventure and incident, and is all so 
coherent. So we make no mention of the heroine herself, 
charming as she is and very original; nor of Captain 
Kennedy, the genial magistrate and chief of police; and 
give no account of the informer, of the collapse of the 
Smith 0*Brien attempt, and flight of the rebels, &c., Ac. 
The story closes in 1865. It may be noted that the favourite 
books of both hero and heroine were Moliere and the 
Waverley novels. 

Grace Haughton : A later Chronicle of Selskab. 

This admirable novel appeared under the unfortunate 

title of — 

" Civil Service." By J. T. Listado, author of " Maurice Khynhart," 
&c. A novel in two volumes. Henry S. King and Co., 65 Cornhill, 
London, 1874. 

The title was a mistake in every way, and proved the ruin 
of the book : there was little or no demand for it, and at last 
it was sold off to a " Remainder " bookseller, who equipped 
it with a new title-page exactly like the original, except that 
it was declared to be the " Second Edition,'* and dated 1873, 
that is to say a year before it was published ! We were 
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glad to secure a few copies for presents to friends, but 
hitherto have been wholly unable to procure another copy 
of " Maurice Rhynhart " ; strange to gay, it bas never been 
reprinted. In the amazing overflow of modern flction, 
many of the best novels are submerged and disappear, 
while much of the scum keeps afloat. 

Some twenty years ago, when staying in a remote little 
country town, and looking over the lending library at the 
bookseller's, we saw this book in red cloth, with a large 
crown stamped in gold under the title on the back, having 
a most official appearance. Supposing it to be a guide to 
the various branches of the C. S., with full information as 
to the competitive examinations, and having a young relative 
then preparing for the "Indian Civil," we took down vol. ii., 
which opened of its own accord at Chapter V., which we 
read with delighted astonishment and present to the reader. 
It need only be added, that we asked at once for M. H., 
and bought the two novels on the spot, and ever since have 
accounted them among our choicest acquisitions : — 

CHAPTEK V. 

AOMOND IS ROUSED. 

"Notwithstanding these visits to Adela Kendal, Agmond Gwynne 
did not feel quite happy. To the mysterious sense of dissatisfaction 
which would emerge from its lurking place when least wanted, and the 
trouble he had to keep from comparing the two faces which so haunted 
his waking thoughts, was added a general feeling that he had somehow 
lost control over himself, and was drifting into some unknown and 
unpromising waters. The young fellow, for t)|^first time in his life, 
felt really ill at ease. Yet be could not explain what the matter was, 
even to himself. As he had often confessed, Agmond could not analyse. 
This was partly due to a certain sluggishness of mind, partly to the 
habit of taking things just as they came without too curiously enquiring 
as to whys or wherefores. So now he could only mutter, *I wish 
to goodness something would come to rouse me and bring me to myself. 
I know I am running off the right track.' 
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" A bright gleam of hope flashed into Agmond's mind when, soon 
after, he heard that Sissy Corrigan was in town. The news had 
scarcely reached him, when he received a note from the young lady 
herself, asking him to dinner the following day, so that he might 
comfortably make the acquaintance of her cousins. Eight joyfully did 
Agmond go down to Brixton in accordance with his invitation, and 
after some little trouble in discovering Canon OToole's lodgings, he 
found himself once more chatting with Miss Sissy. 

" Agmond had always given that young lady credit for a great deal 
of tact, but he mentally declared she was a pearl amongst women when 
she announced at dinner that the priest and his sister had to go out for 
the evening, so she and Agmond could have a quiet tite-a-tite to talk 
alx)ut old times, 

" So, after dinner, when Canon 0*Toole and his sister had departed on 
their expedition, Agmond and Sissy drew to the fire to have their talk« 

***What a good-natured creature you are. Sissy!' said Agmond 
admiringly. 

" ' How do you know it is all good nature ? ' laughed the girl. * I 
may have a purpose of my own in wanting you all to myself. I am 
sure Cousin Peggie thinks I'm trying to convert you, and maybe I 
am.' 

" Agmond laughed too. * You're not a bit changed. Sissy,' he said. 
* Just a little browner, that's all.' 

" * Of course I'm not changed,' replied the girl. * Why, I've been 
away only four months. But, now, don't mind my complexion ; only 
tell me how you are yourself.' 

" * Oh, I'm all right,' declared Agmond, as he stretched his legs com- 
fortably out towards the fire. 

*• * Are you quite sure, Agmond ? ' asked the girl, looking at his face 
critically. 

" * Quite. Why do you ask ? ' 

*' * Well, two or three times at dinner you didn't seem exactly your- 
self. You seemed as if you were thinking of something, and that's not 
like you.' 

" ' I vas only thinking how pleasant it was to be sitting opposite you 
once more,' d*^clared he. 

" ' Now, Agmond, don't be a goose ! ' said the young lady in a very 
decided tone. 'There's something wrong. So give me that hand- 
screen, please, and just tell me all about it.' 

" * Upon my word, I really can't quite tell what it is,' replied Agmond 
doubtfully, as he did what he was told. 



II 
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" ' Ah, then, there is something ! * said Miss Sissy, as she played with 
the screen so that a shadow fell on her face, and hid the keen glance 
with which she watched her companion. 

* Well, yes. There is something/ confessed Agmond. 

* Well, now ; what is it ? ' 

" * To tell you the tmth, I really can't—' 

" * Now, Agmond, I told you not to be a goose,' interrupted the young 
lady, in a still more dictatorial tone. ' I'm sure you'd do nothing that 
I ought not to hear, so just tell me what it is.' 

** Agmond stored at the fire-light and then carried his eyes slowly up 
to the ceiling before he answered by asking this question in a very 
thoughtful tone : * I say. Sissy, do you think it's possible to he in love 
with two girls at the same time ? ' 

** * To like one as much as the other? ' said the girl gravely, though 
her eyes twinkled behind the screen as she watched the troubled face of 
her companion. 

" * Yes ; to love them equally.' 

" * Certainly not. Such a thing never happened,' declared the young 
lady with great decision. 

" ' I'm not so sure,' said Agmond, sagely shaking bis head. 

" * I am ! ' exclaimed Miss Sissy, promptly, and in her old saucy tone. 
* But I'll tell you what very often does happen. A person loves two 
people at the same time in very different degrees ; he likes one a great 
deal, and the other — a — some.' 

" Agmond shook his head. 
^ " * You needn't shake your head, my dear Agmond,' continued the 
young lady ; * you have done that very thing yourself.' 

" * I ! ' exclaimed Agmond. ' Glood gracious ! When ? ' 

** * When you were in love with Miss Haughton and me,' said the 
young lady calmly, though the sparkle in her eye grew brighter 
and a little more colour than usual tinged her cheeks. ' You liked 
both of us — ^Miss Haughton a great deal — and me a little. At least 
you said you did.' 

" * I declare — ' interrupted Agmond. 

^* * Now, Agmond, that is exactly how the matter stood, though I 
dare say you never thought enough about* it to come to so definite a 
conclusion. I suppose you are just in the same state now. You really 
are an absurdly susceptible creature. But who is the second lady ? 
Miss Kendal?' 

" Agmond pulled his long moustache for a moment or two, and then 
nodded assent. 
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" ' I thought 80,' said Miss Sissy coolly, as she arranged the sit of her 
sleeve. ' Now, just tell me how jou stand with her ? ' 

" This was coming to the point, ' bringing him to himself/ to use his 
own expression ; just what he had been wishing for, yet he felt great 
difficulty in answering the question. He would have been only too 
happy to confess his trouble to the pretty, graceful girl at the other side 
of the fireplace, and he had the very highest opinion of her judgment 
also, but what was the actual trouble he had to confess ? 

" ' To tell you the truth,' at last he said, ' I don't quite know what 
it is, only that it's something very uncomfortable.' 

" * Oh, dear ! Oh, dear ! ' exclaimed the young lady impatiently * You 
do provoke me, Agmond. I really think you make love by the rule 
of thumb ; though, considering that you have been at it since jou were 
out of long clothes, I do think you ought to know enough about the 
science of the game to estimate your own position, at all events. I 
suppose I must find it all out myself. Now, do you like Miss Haughton 
as much as when you left Selskar ? ' 

" ' More, I think,' acknowledged Agmond. 

" * You were very much with her at Christmas ? ' 

•'* Every day.' 

" ' Did you say anything to her — a — more than ever you did ? * 

" * No — o,' replied Agmond, slowly. 

" ' That " no — o " means that though there was nothing unusual in 
your words, there was something in the way you said them.' 

" ' Well, perhaps there was,' replied Agmond, doubtfully. 

•' * Of course there was ; there's no " perhaps " in it,' said Miss Sissy 
dogmatically. ' Now about Miss Kendal. How often do you see 
her ? " 

" ' Three or four times a week,' said Agmond. 

" * And how far have you ever gone with her ? ' demanded Miss Sissy 
pract ically. 

" * Ob, only to seeing her often and talking.' 

•' ' Did you think much about her when you were at home at 
Christmas?' 

"'I didn't think about her at all,' said Agmond, promptly. 

" * And the troubled feeling which you can't understand has made its 
appearance since your return ?/ asked the young lady, as the laughter 
which had been dancing in her eyes came ringing from her lips. 

** ' Well, yes,' said Agmond grimly ; ' but I don't quite see the joke. 

" ' My dear Agmond, the joke is your amazing dulness,' said the young 
lady, gaily. * Can*t you see that you are deeper in love with Miss 
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Haughton than ever, and that your conscience — ^hard as it is, sir — ^is 
beginning to prick you on account of your flirtation with Miss Kendal ? ' 

" ' But I don't know that lam in love with Gracie/ objected Agmond« 

" * Then it's high time that you did know it, sir, for you have been in 
love with her all your life.' 

" * Oh, come, Sissy ! ' 

" * You have been in love with her all your life,' repeated Miss Sissy, 
with a decided wave of the hand-screen. ' You've been so intimate, and 
she's been so kind to you, that you've never discovered it, I know ; but 
you very soon would if she hadn't spoilt you so much. I always said 
you were a spoilt boy, Agmond.' 

" * But I really do like Adela Kendal,' still objected Agmond. 

" ' I dare say ; just as you liked me, only probably not so well,' said 
the young lady, saucily. ' But you don't like her a thousandth part 
as much as you do Miss Haughton.' 

** Agmond shook his head, and went on pulling his moustache very 
dubiously. 

** ' Now, my dear Agmond,' said Miss Sissy, lowering her hand-screen, 
so that no shadow could mingle with the frank, kindly look worn by 
her bright face, * I have told you exactly what is the truth. Think 
it all over, and you will agree with me. We'll say no more about it 
now, but I'll show you my Italian sketch-book. Bring your chair here, 
next mine,' she added, as she stood up to get the book. 

*' Agmond was good at dismissing things from his mind, so he 
promptly did as he was told. * You've no idea how much I wished for 
you, Agmond,' continued Miss Sissy, re-seating herself. *When it 
came to wanting a sail at Spezzia, or a gallop on the Campagna, or a 
ramble through the vineyards, I really quite longed for you. My 
cousins are not very good at moving about, you know, and sometimes 
you are useful, sir.' 

** Agmond laughed as he bent over the sketch-book. And then fol- 
lowed a very pleasant hour indeed. Miss Sissy illustrating her travels by 
her drawings, and expounding the drawings by words far more clear and 
descriptive, while Agmond lounged in his chair at her side, paying far 
more attention, it must be confessed, to the movements of the girl's grace- 
ful figure and the play of her delicate features than to anything she said. 

" At last the conversation turned homewards, and Selskar and its 
people came in for a share. Then Agmond said somewhat suddenly, 
while in his turn he glanced at Miss Sissy keenly — 

" * By the way, I saw Fitzgerald when I was at home. He seemed 
quite delighted that you were in the old land of the Geraldines.' 
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" ' Ah, poor Gerald ! ' sighed the girl, pitifully, as she softly played 
with her fingers on the cover of the book that lay in her lap. 'How 
glad I shall be to hear him sing again ! ' 

" ^ I say. Sissy, do you think it is possible for a man like Fitzgerald 
ever to fall really in love?' asked Agmond curionsly, with another 
keen glance at the girl's face. 

** * Oh dear, no,* said the young lady, very decidedly. * People who 
write much about love are tiie last to feel it practically. They spend 
aU their energy in wooing their heroines.' 

** Agmond's lips worked a little harder under his moustache as he 
heard this oracular announcement. Then he said, with a grin, ' How 
on earth did you come to know so much about love, ma belle f You are 
only six months out of a convent.' 

" ' If you are going to talk that way, sir, you had better go home ; 
and here are my cousins, too,' replied the young lady gaily. 

" Very soon after the appearance of the priest and his sister, Agmond 
lighted a cheroot and started on his homeward walk to Pimlica" 

The former Chronicles close in 1865, and these open in 
1867 or 1868. The other novels by Mr. " Listado," inti- 
mated by " &c." on the title page, are unknown. Wexford 
is thus characterised : — 

" The county is not at all picturesque, its towns are of the smallest, 
and none of the main lines of railway run through it ; so, with the 
exception of the bagmen who minister to the wants of local grocers 
and linendrapers, it is unvisited by travellers either for pleasure or 
business. As its inhabitants are quiet and peaceably disposed, and 
Protestant and Catholic, landlord and tenant, get on very comfortably 
together, no row or murder brings its existence prominently before the 
world. Altogether it is a very humdrum place for an Irish county, 
being devoid of passes, lakes, murders, and faction-fights ; such an un- 
interesting respectable county, in fact, as no one would ever dream of 
finding in Ireland. 

" Selskar quite supports the character of the county. It is as deco- 
rously dull as any town of its size in the east of England. Prettier it 
may be, perhaps, than most of its English rivals, lying as it does on 
the steep slopes of two hills, between which flows one of the clearest 
streams in the kingdom. Climb the bold bluff of rock which crowns 
the eastern hill, and the view will repay you. From your feet 
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down to the bridge stretches the long street of cabins which forms the 
usual entrance to an Irish town. Across the bridge, on the opposite 
slope, stands the main portion of Selskar. The old Norman castle, 
one of Fugin's stately Koman Catholic cathedrals, the church and the 
convent, redeem it £rom l^eing merely the cluster of houses which 
usually forms a market-town. The country round about possesses an 
Irish rarity, plenty of timber. It has been for centuries the estate of 
a great English family. Before it came into their hands it was divided 
between two large monasteries ; consequently the land has long been so 
well cultivated, and so many elms and oaks have been left standing, 
that at times one might fancy oneself in Kent. Through the richly- 
wooded valley reach after reach of the river shines in the sun, while 
the broad open country, in places dark with the groves surrounding 
many a stately house, or bright with breadths of green pasture, 
stretches away on the west until shut in by the long line of blue 
mountains, and on the east by the rising ground that shuts out the sea." 

The chronicles of a humdrum country town, theu, furnish 
pictures and romances of real life, most varied, piquant, and 
interesting. These novels are of that rarest kind that satisfy 
us in all respects and leave nothing to be desired; they 
are the very ideals of what novels ought to be, and are in 
every way delightful. Above all, they are pervaded by such a 
good, genial, wise, and generous spirit, as to greatly endear 
the writer, and make us feel he was one whom it would be 
a privilege to know. He is full of fun and humour, and yet 
excels in tenderness and pathos. He combines masterly powers 
of conception and expression, finest insight and discernment, 
with instinctive delicacy and good taste. And though he 
does not shrink from laying open the evil complications and 
dark secrets of heart and life, or the meannesses and petti- 
nesses, the follies and foibles of human nature ; and though 
lie makes no false and foolish compromises, but pictures 
things as they really are ; — still, the prevailing impression is 
wholesome and pleasant ; and we rise from his novels, not 
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feeliDg overwhelmed and overcome of evil, depressed and 
dejected, but all the bettor and happier for their perusal.* 

These raciest of Irish novels stand quite by themselves, 
we have no others to compare with them. The master- 
pieces of Oarleton, Banim, Griffin, and Lever, deal with 
different counties and different classes, and the tone and 
treatment are essentially different. 

We have called these novels ^* Ohronides,'' because it best 
describes them, and the author frequently speaks of himself 
as a chronicler. In a notice appended, the Spectator 
describes the first as ^A social and religious study of 
middle-class society in an Irish county-town, modelled after 
the fashion of the ^Chronicles of Garlingford.' " As 
Mrs. Oliphant's brilliant sketches appeared shortly before 
these, they may possibly have induced Mr. ^^Listado" to 
publish his mranoirs in a novel form ; but they do not seem 
*^ modelled after " the Oarlingford type.f 

* The name of an author so admirable ought, if possible, to be given 
to the world ; but the present writer would not feel justified in giving 
it without the consent of his family. 

t We append a few word-notes. In reproducing the vernacular 
English of the Wexford illiterate, we find "cum'* and <'kum" for 
" come."—" M. K." ii. 136, 219, 220 ; ** C. S." i. 138. This is puzzHng, 
as the vowel is short, as in " some " ; not long, as in " doom " or 
« dome," which obtains in some English counties. 

« Whether ** (« M. K." i. 244) Is a misprint for " whethen," a favou- 
rite Irish colloquialism for *' Why then/' used as one word in beginning 
a reply ; as " Ethen " for " Eh " or " Ay then." 

''Tou men don*t believe that," &c.,,"M. B,," i. 310: the negative is 
omitted. In " C. S." I 84, " but " should be " butt." 
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" Basselas." * 

" Basselas " appeared anonymously in April 1759, simply 
entitled : " The Prince of Abissinia, A Tale in two volumes." 
A third edition appeared in 1760. The best prefaoe is that 
contained in Boswell's " Life of Johnson," now (1868) for 
the first time prefixed to the tale. Boswell sets forth the 
scope and spirit of this philosophical romance, comparing and 
contrasting it with " Candide," but makes no attempt to 
trace the sources from which it originated. These are opened 
out for the first time in the following Introduction. 

** Soon after his mother's death, Johnson wrote his 
* Basselas,' to defray the expenses of her funeral, and pay 
some little debts she had left. He told Sir Joshua Beynolds 
that he composed it in the evenings of one week ; sent it to 
the press in portions as it was written, and had never since 
read it over.f Mr. Strahan, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Dods- 
ley purchased it for a hundred pounds, but afterwards paid 
him twenty-five pounds more when it came to a second edi- 
tion. We cannot but wonder at the very low price which 



* When eight years old, the writer met with Murphy's edition of 
Johnson's works, and fastened upon " Rasselas,*' which took his fancy ; 
when sixteen, a relative gave him the Ballantyne quarto ; and when the 
Abyssinian war broke out, and (as Disraeli said in Parliament) Lord 
Napier ''planted the standard of St. Oeorge on the mountains of 
Easselas/' he felt moved to edit his old favourite. Hence the present 
Introduction prefixed to the edition published by Messrs. Low and 
Marston. It is dated Nov. 10, 1868, and appeared soon after, though 
the title is dated 1869. The thirteenth edition came out in 1891 ; the 
present edition is revised. 

t A few years before his death, however, June 2, 1781, seeing a copy 
of it with Boswell, when in a chaise with him, he " seized upon it with 
avidity,'* and read it eagerly. 

T 
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he was content to receive for this admirable performance ; 
which, though he had written nothing else, would have 
rendered his name immortal in the world id literatuTQ* 
None of his writings has been so extensively diffused over 
Europe ; for it has been translated into most, if not all, of 
the modem languages, 

'^ This tale, with all the charms of Oriental imagery, and 
all the force and beauty of which the English language is 
capable, leads us through the most important scenes of 
human life, and shows us that this stage of our being is full 
of * vanity and vexation of spirit.' To those who look no 
further than the present life, or who maintain that human 
nature has not fallen from the state in which it was created, 
the instruction of this sublime story will be of no avail. 
But they who think justly, and feel with sensibility, will 
listen with eagerness and admiration to its truth and wisdom. 
' Voltaire's * Cwidide,' written to refute the system of Opti- 
mism, is wonderfully similar in its plan and conduct to 
Johnson's * Kasselas ' ; insomuch, that I have heard Johnson 
say, that if they had not been published so closely one after 
another that there was not time for imitation, it would have 
been in vain to deny that the scheme of that which came 
latest was taken from the other. Though the proposition 
illustrated by both these works was the same, namely, that 
in our present state there is more evil than good, the inten- 
tion of the writers was very different. Voltaire, I am afraid, 
meant only by wanton profaneness to obtain a sportive vic- 
tory over religion and to discredit the belief of a superin- 
tending Providence: but Johnson meant, by showing the 
unsatisfactory nature of things temporal, to direct the hopes 
of man to things eternal. 'Basselas' may be considered 
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as a more enlarged and more deeply philosophical discourse 
in prose upon the truth which in his * Vanity of Human 
Wishes • he had already enforced in verse. 

'^ The fund of thinking which this book contains is such, 
that almost every sentence of it may furnish a subject of 
long meditation. I am not satisfied if a year passes without 
my having read it through ; and at every perusal, my admi- 
ration of the mind which produced it is so highly raised, 
that I can scarcely believe that I had the honour of enjoying 
the society of such a man. But, notwithstanding my very 
high admiration of * Basselas,' 1 will not maintain that the 
'morbid melancholy' in Johnson's constitution may not, 
perhaps, have made life appear to him more insipid and 
unhappy than it generally is ; for I am sure that he had less 
enjojnnent from it than I have. Tet, whatever additional 
shade his own particular sensations may have thrown on his 
representation of life, attentive observation and close inquiry 
have convinced me that there is too much reality in the 
gloomy picture. The truth, however, is, that we judge of 
the happiness and misery of life differently at difierent times, 
according to the state of our changeable frame. I always 
remember a remark made to me by a Turkish lady, educated 
in France, * Ma foij Monsieur^ noire bonheur dipend de la 
fa^n que notre sang circule* This I have learned from a 
pretty hard course of experience ; and would impress upon 
all who read this book, that, until a steady conviction is 
obtained, that the present life is an imperfect state, and only 
a passage to a better, if we comply with the Divine scheme 
of progressive improvement ; and also that it is a part of the 
mysterious plan of Providence, that intellectual beings 
must be * made perfect through suffering ' ; there will be a 
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contiuual recurrence of disappolDtment and uneasiness. But if 
we walk with hope in the * mid-day sun ' of Bevelation, our 
temper and disposition will be such, that the comforts and 
enjoyments in our way will be relished, while we patiently 
support the inconveniendes and pains. After much specula- 
tion and vaiious reasonings, I acknowledge myself convinced 
of the truth of Voltaire's conclusion^ * Apres taut, c*est un 
monde passctble,' " 

The splendid quarto edition of ** Bdsselas," with engrav- 
ings by Baimbach from pictures by Smirke, printed by 
Ballantyne in 1S05, was furnished with an interesting pre- 
face by Sir Walter Scott * :— 

" * Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia,' was composed by 
Dr. Johnson at a period when experience, not less than 
philosophy, had taught him the imperfection of earthly 
enjoyments. The subject, as well as the scenery of the 
romance, has relation to the earlier studies of the author. 
The translator of the tenth * Satire of Juvenal ' must have 
reflected deeply upon the vanity of human- wishes ; and in 
Lobo's * History of Abyssinia,' which Johnson had also 
translated, he found an account of the seclusion to which the 
jealousy of despotism condemns the younger branches of the 
royal family of Gondar. With these advantages was com- 
bined the natural tendency of the author's deep and powerful- 
mind to a seriousness not untiuctured with melancholy ; and 
thus informed and endowed, he seized on a favourite subject 
with the grasp of a giant. There is, perhaps, no oue compo- 
sition of our great moralist, in which the strong lights and 
gloomy shades, which marked his sublime genius, are 



♦ See article on the " English Minstrelsy" above, p. 194. 
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mingled in more striking and picturesque gi*andeur than in 
' Basselas ' : the characCter of Johnson, his virtues, his pro- 
found knowledge of mankind, nay, his verj prejudices, are 
preserved in the discourses of the philosopher Imlac. Nor 
is the moral of the tale, though melancholy^ uninstructive. ^ 
While the sanguine arise from the peiusal with sobered 
expectation and moderated wishes, those whom experience 
has taught the futiUtj of all sublunary pm suits, aru directed 
to ' the hope which sickens not the heart, and to the wealth 
which has no wings to fly.' " 

In several parts of the tale we may trace Johnson's feelings 
at the time it was written ; as where he describes the dejec- 
tion of the Princess at the loss of Pekuah, and the progress 
of her sorrow ; and especially in the reply of the old man on 
the bank of the Nile, '^ I have neither mother to be delighted 
with the reputation of her son, nor wife to partake the 
honours of her husband* As I look around, everything 
reminds me of happier days, and I think with pain on the 
vicissitudes of life."* Indeed, in a biograpbical point of 
view, ^^ Basselas " has a peculiar value, reflecting the author's 

* When in the Highlands with Boewell, one morning they heard a 
girl singing a Gaelic song while "spinning with a great wheel" ; on 
which Johnson repeated the lines appended to " Vicissitude " in his 
dictionary : — 

'^ Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound ; 
While at her work, the village maiden sings ; . 
Nor, as she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Kevolves the sad viciasitude of things." 

They come from ** Contemplation,'' an anonymous poem published by 
Dodsley in 1753, in a quarto pamphlet of 23 pages, and form the 6th 
of 71 stanzas. The author, Richard Giffard or GifTord (1725-1807) 
belonged to the Yester family, and was rector of North Ockendon in 
£ssex. 
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mind) his characteristic sympathies and antipathies, his 
thought, and feelings on a variety of interesting subjects. 
The tale itself is but a slight and simple framework, 
designed to connect together the discussions of certain friends 
in council, at who!^ meetings Johnson himself presides, as in 
his house in Bolt Court or at the Club. The scene is laid 
in the East, after the fashion of the day, but the author 
makes no attempt to preserve the unities of time and place : 
to use his own language, his story requires Abyssinians or 
princes, but he thinks only on men ; his scenes are occupied 
by men who act and speak as the author thinks he should 
himself have spoken or acted on the same occasion. It is, 
in fact, a series of reflections and discussions on various 
subjects which are known to have interested, and even 
agitated the mind of Johnson— -on the Nature of the Soul 
and Apparitions of the Dead, on the efficacy of Pilgrimages, 
on Monastic and Secular, Married and Celibate Life, on 
Poetry and Philosophy, on the Dangers of Solitude, and 
liability to Insanity, &c., &c. The fear of mental derange- 
ment which ever haunted the mind of Johnson, and the 
internal struggles he underwent between this morbid appre- 
hension and the healthier instincts of his mind, suggested 
thi) character of the mad Astronomer, who imagined that he 
possessed the regulation of the weather and the distribution 
of the seasons. It is Johnson's own fears and feelings 
which impart such life and reality to this striking portrait, 
thLs strange phase of poor humanity. With sad and solemn 
emphasis he rebukes, in the person of Imlac, the Princess 
and her attendant, who made themselves merry with the 
madness of the sage : '^ Ladies," said Imlac, " to mock the 
beitviest of human afflictions, is neither charitable nor wise. 
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Few can attain this man's knowledge, and few practise his 
virtues ; bat all may suffer his calamity. Of the uncertain- 
ties of our present state, the most dreadful and alarming is 
the uncertain continuance of reason." The affliction of the 
Astronomer he ascribes principally to the dangerous indul* 
gence of imagination in solitude ; and it was the fear of this 
in great measure, that impelled him to live so much in 
society. 

The character of the mad Astronomer was partly sug- 
gested to Johnson by the existence of professed ^'Bain- 
makers " in Abyssinia, where they are held in high repnte. 
He also had in mind, most probably, the story of the mad 
licentiate of Seville, which Master Nicholas the Barber 
relates for the benefit of Don Quixote. As the reader may 
remember, the licentiate, who was supposed to have recovered 
his senses, was about to be released and sent home, when in 
an evil hour he bade an exulting farewell to his former com- 
panions, which excitsd the wrath of another madman in an 
opposite cell, who turned out to be no less than Jupiter 
Pluvius : ^* You well ! " said the madman ; '^ we shall soon 
see that. Farewell^ indeed ! I swear by Jupiter, whose 
majesty I represent on earth, that for this offence alone, 
which Seville is now committing in taking you out of this 
house and judging you to be in your senses, I am determined 
to inflict such a signal punishment on this city, that the 
memory thereof shall endure for ever and ever, amen. 
Know you not, little crazed licentiate, that 1 can do it, 
since, as I say, I am thundering Jove, who hold in my hands 
the flaming bolts, with which I am wont to threaten and 
destroy the world ? But in one thing only will I chastise 
this ignorant people, and that is, there shall no rain fall on 
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this town, or in all this district, for three whole jears^ 
reckoning from the day and hour in which this threatening 
is denounced. You at liberty, you recovered and in joor 
senses ! and I a madman, I distempered, and in bonds ! I 
will no more rain than I will hang myself." All the by- 
standers were very attentive to the madman's discourse ; 
but our licentiate, turning himself to the chaplain, and 
holding him by both hands, said to him : '^ Be in no pain, 
good sir, nor make any account of what this madman has 
said; for if he is Jupiter and will not rain, I, who am 
Neptune, the father and god of the waters, will rain as often 
as I please, and whenever there shall be occasion.'^ To 
Avbich the chaplain answered : " However, Signor Neptune, 
it will not be convenient at present to provoke Signor 
Jupiter: therefore, pray stay where you are; for, some 
other time, when we have a better opportunity and more 
leisure, we will come for you." 

^' Basselas " is certainly the most imaginative and poetical 
of Johnson's works : written while still under the excitement 
of a great grief, it is characterised by a tone of pleasing 
melancholy, and has more animation and earnestness than 
usual with him when having a pen in his hand. The style, 
though somewhat ponderous and artificial, is elegant and 
harmonious. None of Johnson's writings are at all equal to 
his powers of conversation, or represent the ready wit, 
verpatility, and humour which made his talk so delightful. 
In this respect he was almost the reverse of Goldsmith, and 
it is certain that but for Boswell we should have a very 
imperfect and, in many respects, a very false notion of his 
mind and character. Still, some traces of these may be 
found in his works ; and even amid the melancholy grandeur 
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of ^^ Basselas/' we have flashes of vivacious wit and shrewd 
sarcastic humour, not unmingled with smiles of genial plea* 
santry. How humorous, for instance, his sketch of the 
transcendental philosopher of the Stoic school and his 
sublime rhapsodies on '^ the happiness of a life led according 
to Nature " ! — " The prince soon found that this was one of 
the sages whom he should understand the less as he heard 
him longer ; he therefore bowed, and was silent ; and the 
Philosopher, supposing him satisfied, and the rest vanquished, 
rose up and departed, with the air of a man that had co- 
operated with the present system." Again, take his descrip- 
tion of what often passes for love and leads to marriage : 
" Man j fancy they are in love, when in truth they are only 
idle. See the common process of marriage. A youth and 
maiden meeting by chance, or brought together by artifice, 
exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home and dream 
of one another. Having little to divert attention or diversify 
thought, they find themselves uneasy when they are apart, 
and therefore conclude that they shall be happy together. 
They marry, and discover what nothing but voluntary blind- 
ness before had concealed ; they wear out life in altercations, 
and charge nature with cruelty." In the debate on marriage, 
the Prince, when pressed hard with the evils usually atten- 
dant on this state, whether entered into early or late, flatters 
himself that he will avoid " the general folly of mankind " in 
making the irrevocable choice, and proposes to solve the 
difficulty in this simple way : " Whenever I shall seek a 
wife, it shall be my first question, whether she be willing to 
be led by reason." But his sister's instincts, notwithstanding 
her undeniable pedantry, are sounder thaa the Prince's logic, 
and she ridicules his grand plan. as utterly preposterous: 
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" Wretched would be the pair, above all names of wretched- 
ness, who should be doomed to adjust bj reason every morn- 
ing all the minute details of a domestic daj." 

While ** Rasselas " has its full share of the obvious and 
besetting faults of Johnson's style, it is impossible to find a 
page which is not enlivened with vigorous and suggestive 
thought often conveyed in striking and happy language. In 
many places it reminds us of La Rochefoucauld, exhibit- 
ing the same intimate knowledge of the world, the same 
shrewd observation of life, the same clear insight into human 
nature, and keen self- anatomy, embodied in pungent aphor- 
isms and pointed epigrams. Thus, when the Prince finds a 
** wise and happy man " in the person of a sage at Cairo, 
who " discoursed with great energy on the government of the 
passions," and preached '< invulnerable patience," Imlac 
warns him not to be too hasty in trusting or admiring these 
moral philosophers, for " they discourse like angels, but they 
live like men." The warning is prophetic ; the invulnerable 
philosopher loses his daughter, his high-flown philosophy, 
and his patience at the same time ; recalling the French- 
man's scoff, that " Philosophy triumphs easily over past, 
and over future evils, but pi esent evils triumph over philo- 
sophy." Or as the Russian poet Bobrov has it, in Bowring's 

version : — 

" The woe to come, the woe that's gone ; 
Philosophy thinks calmly on : 
But show me the philosopher 
Who calmly bears the woes that are," 

Johnson has in mind throughout the famous '^ Tusculan.- 
Discussions " * of Cicero. On the death of his daughter 

* " Tusc QusBst." iii. 29. 
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Tullia his grief was so great, that he gave up public a£Fairs, 
and retired to his Tusculan villa, where with a few friends 
he discussed the Consolations of Philosophy under the 
fears of death and afflictions of life, and then wrote down 
what was said. In eh. 29 of the third Discussion, treat- 
ing of trouble of mind, including grief for the departed, 
he mentions the case of Oileus in Sophocles, who, after 
strenuously exhorting Telamon to philosophical patience and 
resignation on the death of Ajax, refused to be comfortt d 
himself when he heard of the death of his own son, and 
became completely broken-hearted. The poet's comment on 
this may be fairly summed up in the pithy remark of the 
French cynic, that *^ We have all of us sufficient fortitude 
to bear the misfortunes of others." 

Again, when Pekuah had found an honest pretence for a 
visit to the Astronomer — ^whose acquaintance was desired by 
the Princess — ^proposing to ask permission to continue her 
Arab studies under his care, Imlac suggests that the sage will 
soon find out her incapacity, and cut short the visit : '' That," 
said Pekuah, *^ must be my care. I ask of you only to take 
me thither. My knowledge is perhaps more than you ima- 
gine it ; and by concurring always with his opinion^ I shall 
make him think it greater than it is.^* In like manner 
Rochefoucauld says : ^* We think very few people sensible 
except those who are of our opinion." 

We might feel wearied with the tedious declamations of 
the Prince, and with ^* the wants of him that WMits nothing," 
but for the lively touches here and there intersp^ rsed ; as 
when after " grieving and musing," or rather mooning away 
for twenty months, he is '^ roused to moie vigorous exertion, 
by hearing a maid, who had broken a porcelain tea-cu^^ 
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remark that '^ what cannot be repaired is not to be regretted." 
Which remark, bj the way, would have been all the better 
if it had been left in the maid's vernacular, and given as 
Johnson would have given it vivci voce. We cannot, how- 
ever, go further into the minutise oi; the work, but must pass 
on to consider the sources from whence Johnson took his 
conception of " Basselas" and the " Happy Valley." 

The introduction of the " Arabian Nights " into Europe 
through the translation of M. Galland in 1704,* gave rise to 
a general taste for Eastern tales and moral apologues clothed 
in a ^tMMt-Oriental garb. To this we are indebted for the 
exquisite ^* Vision of Mirza," and also in some measure for 
'^ Basselas." The name and the country were suggested to 
Johnson by a book he read when at college, viz., " Lobo's 
Voyage to Abyssinia," translated from the Portuguese into 
French, and supplemented by the Abbe le Grand, published 
in 1728. The author, a Jesuit missionary, who visited 
Abyssinia in 1622, was born at Lisbon in 1503, and died 
there in 1678. Johnson's first literary work was an abridged 

* " No fascination has ever been attached to Oriental literature equal 
to that produced by M. G^Uand's first translation of the 'Arabian 
Tales/ in which, retaining on the one hand the splendour of Eastern 
costume, and on the other the wildoess of Eastern fiction, he mingled 
these with just so much ordinary feeling and expression as rendered 
them interesting and intelligible, while he abridged the long-winded 
narratives, curtailed the monotonous reflections, and rejected the endless 
repetitions of the Arabian original." — Dedication -of *' Ivanhoe." 

See Hole's " Remarks on the * Arabian Nights' Entertainments,' in 
which the Origin of Sindbad's Voyages, and other Oriental Fictions, is 
particularly considered," Lond., 1797, pp. 2, 7, 8 ; also Eeightley's 
'' Tales and Popular Fictions : their resemblance, and transmission from 
country to country.'* Lond., 1834, pp. 31, 127. Our popular name for 
the " Nights " comes from the wretched English version published in 
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version of this, which he executed while resiiling at Binning- 
ham, and for which he received only five guineas. It was 
printed at Birmingham, though the bookseller chose to put 
London on the title-page, and was published without the 
translator's name. It is entitled, ** A Voyage to Abyssrinia. 
By Father Jerome Lobo, a Portuguese Jesuit. . . . 
With a Continuation of the History of Abyssinia. By 
Mr. Le Grand. From the French. London, 1735." 8vo. 

The Happy Valley is the plateau or table-land called Amba 
Giesh or Geshen, situated in the southern part of Amhara 
which contains the highest mountain range in Abyssinia. 
The river Abai, long supposed to be the main stream of the 
Nile, takes its rise fiom a swamp full of springs at the foot 
joi Mount Geshen. The elevation of this mountain, from 
the sides of which several streams beside the Abai take their 
rise, is 9,500 feet; that of the springs of the Abai is 
8,500 feet. The whole of the peninsula encircled by the 
Abai and the Zingini is known by the name of Goiama or 
Goiam, though Goiam proper is but one of the various pro- 
vinces contained in it. EEaving premised thus much, we may 
give Lobo's description of it. 

" The Nile, which the natives call Abavi, that is, the 
Father of Waters, rises first in Sacala, a province of the 
Kingdom of Goiama, which is one of the most fruitful and 
agreeable of all the Abyssinian dominions, In the eastern 
part of this kingdom, on the declivity of a mountain, whose 
descent is so easy that it seems a beautiful plain, is that 
source of the Nile which has been sought after at so much 
expense of labour, and about which such variety of conjec- 
tures hath been formed without success. This spring, or 
rather these two springs, are two holes, each about two feet 
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in diameter, a stone's cast distant from each other. Tis 
believed here that these springs are the vents of a great 
subterranean lake; the ground is alMrays moist, and the 
water bubbles up under foot as one walks upon it. At a 
little distance to the south is a village named Goix [i.e.^ 
GKesh],* through which the way lies to the top of the 
mountain, from whence the traveller discovers a vast extent 
of land, which appears like a deep vallej, though the moun- 
tain rises so imperceptibly, that those who go up or down it 
are scarce sensible of any declivity. On the top of this 
mountain is a little hill, which the idolatrous Agaus have in 
great veneration ; their priest calls them together at this 
place once a year, and having sacrificed a cow, throws the 
head into one of the springs of the !N'ile, after which cere- 
mony every one sacrifices a cow or more. The bones of 
these cows have already formed two mountains of consider- 
able height, which proves that these nations have always paid 
their adorations to this famous river, f 

** Many interpreters of the Holy Scriptures pretend that 
Gihon mentioned in Genesis is no other than the Nile, which 
encompasseth all Ethiopia ; but as the Gihon had its source 
from the terrestrial Paradise, and we know that the N"ile 
rises in the country of the Agaus, it will be found no small 
difficulty to conceive how the same river could rise from two 



* Le Grand and Johnson retained the x of the Portuguese in render- 
ing Abyssinian names, as Cruix and Baxillo, &c., which we should write 
Giesh and Bashillo. 

t This account appears to have been taken chiefly from that of Peter 
Paez, a Portuguese Jesuit, who is said to have been the first European 
who got sight of these famous springs, which he visited in April 1613. 
It is given by M. le Grand at p. 210. 
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sources so distant from each other ; or how a river from so 
low a source should spring up and appear in a place perhaps 
the highest in the world." * 

Loho, while he describes Araba Geshen, makes no mention 
of its having been the place where the crown princes were 
formerly secluded; however, his continuator, the Abb6 le 
Grand, supplies the omission, and describes anything 
but a happy valley or a blissful captivity. These are his 
words :— 

^' In the kingdom of Amhara is Guexen, the famous rock 
on which the sons and brothers of the Emperor were con- 
fined till their accession to the throne. This custom, esta- 
blished about 1260, hath been abolished for two ages." f 

'< The kingdom of Amhara is yet more mountainous [than 
that of Tigre]. The Abyssinians call these steep rocks 
Amba : there are many of them which appear to the sight 
like great cities ; and one is scarcely convinced, even upon a 
near view, that one doth not see walls, towers, and bastions. 
It was on the barren summit of Amba-Guexa that the 
princes of the blood-royal passed their melancholy life, being 
guarded by officers, who treated them often with great 
rigour and severity." J 

*' Though the kingdom of Abyssinia be so far hereditary 
that only one family can sit on the throne, yet the reigning 
Prince has the power of choosing out of the royal family 
whom he pleases for a successor, which, if he omits it^ is 
done by the Grandees of the kingdom, who elect him for 
their king whom they judge most capable of so high an 
office." 



* « Voyage to Abyssinia," pp. 97-100. f ^- P- 200. J -^« P« 204. 
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'^ It was the custom formerly to keep the princes confined 
in the mountain Guexen, where the temper and manners of 
each prince were diligently observed, and when they had 
agreed upon him whom they determined to place upon the 
throne, the Governor of Tigre went with the great men and 
8ome troops to bring the new king. The Governor left his 
men ranged in order at the foot of the rock, and went with 
the nobles to the lodging of the king elect, and fixing a ring 
of gold in his ear as the first mark of royalty, commanded 
the other princes to pay homage to their king. The princes 
were presently sent back to their former confinement, and 
the new monarch conducted to his troops at the foot of the 
mountain, where the principal officers, alighting from their 
horses, paid their salutations, and conducted him to a tent 
prepared for his reception. There having alighted, he was 
anointed with perfumed oil by one of the chief ecclesiastics, 
while the other priests chanted psalms. They then dressed 
him in the royal habit, put a crown on his head and a naked 
sword in his hand, and placed him upon the throne, after 
which the Grand Almoner proclaims him by his name to the 
people, who answer with repeated acclamations, and pray for 
all kind of blessings upon their new monarch. This cere- 
mony, practised in the royal tent, is repeated, if it were not 
first performed there, in the Church of Axuma, where the 
king enters the sanctuary after his coronation, hears Mass 
and receives the Sacrament. The escutcheon of the emperors 
of Ethiopia is a lion holding a cross, with this motto, * Vicit 
Leo de tribu Juda.' " * 

" Anciently the princes who had any right or pretension 

* Apoc. V. 5. 
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to the crown were kept under a strong guard on Mount 
Ghiexen; which custom continued for two hundred years. 
Naod, the father of David, was the last who was raised from 
that prison to the throne. As this king was playing one day 
with a young prince ahout eight years old, a counsellor that 
stood hy ohserved to him that this son was very much grown : 
the child immediately apprehending the meaning of his 
words, burst into tears, and lamented that he was grown 
only to be the sooner sent to Guexen. The king, touched 
at the reply, declared that the royal offspring should be no 
more confined in that manner : thus by this accident was an 
end put to the slavery of the princes of Abyssinia.*' * 

Dr. Johnson, in his preface to this book, praises the 
*^ modest and unaffected narrative " of the Portuguese mis- 
sionary, which he contrasts with the ^' romantic absurdities 
and incredible fictions of his countrymen." f He also bestows 
high praise upon ** the learned dissertator," M. Le Grand. 
However, in " Basselas " he prefers to follow one of these 
romantic authors as more suitable to his purpose in describ- 
ing the scene of his romance, the Happy Valley : — 

** Where Abassin kings their issue guard, 
Mount Amara, by some supposed 
True Paradise, under the Ethiop line 
By Nilus' head, enclosed with shining rock, 
A whole day's journey high." — Paradise Lost^ iv. 280. 



* " Voyage to Abyssinia," pp. 259-262. 

t " He meets with no basilisks that destroy with their eyes, his 
crocodiles devour their prey without tears, and his cataracts fall from 
the rocks without deafening the neighbouring inhabitants." Boswell 
observes that " there is in the work itself no vestige of the translator's 
own style, but in the preface the Johnsonian style begins to appear." 
See the paragraphs he quotes, which, as a specimen of early Johnsonese 
highly delighted Mr. Burke. 
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Milton's language in the above passage is taken from the very 
same aathor, a certain Spanish Friar, named Lnis TJbbbta, 
whom M. Le Gb'and stigmatises as ^Hhat Dominican wbo 
has made himself so much talked of by the impostures he has 
been the author of about Abyssinia." * His work is entitled ; 
'^ Historia de los grandes y remotos Reynos de Btiopia; 
por Fray Luis Urreta, Yalencia, 1610." 4to. TJrreta has 
given to Amba Goshen the name of the kingdom or province 
of Abyssinia in which it lies, and caUs it *^the Sill of 
Amara." He professes to have taken his account from 
^^ John de Baltazar," or Baltazab Tbllez, a Portuguese 
Jesuit, who lived a long time on the spot, and whose testi- 
mony is that of an eye-witness.f It may be observed, bj 
the way, that Le Grand declares that **the Patriarch, 
Alphonso Mendez, is the original upon which Balthazar 
Tellez has built his history," ^ and hints in several places 
that the said Patriarch is closely related to Ferdinand 
Mendez Pinto, of mendacious memory. However, we must 
leave it to others to trace the pedigree of Urreta's " impos- 
tures," and shall leave him to speak for himself as he stands 
in the pages of " Purchas his Pilgrimes," where both Milton 
and Johnson made his acquaiDtance.§ The fifth chapter of 
the fifth volume of this wonderful collection of peregrina- 
tions contains the ingenious friar's full and true account of 

* " Voyage to Abyssinia," p. 346. 

t See Tellez' "Travels of the Jesuits in Ethiopia." Lond., 1710. 
4to. 

t Ibid, p. 809. Cf. pp. 163, 204, 348. 

§ ** Purchas his Pilgrimes.*' Lond., 1625-6, vol. v. p. 743. For 
this leference to Purchas, and to the original edition of XJrr«ta» 
the writer is indebted to the kindness of Clements B. Markham, 
Esq., F.B.G.S. 
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the Uappj Valley, from which we shall make a few ex- 
tracts: — 

" Chaptbb V. 

Bblations of Ethiopian Babities collected out of 
Fbiab Luts, a Spanish Author. 

§ L— Of the mil ofAmara. 

** Nothing in all Ethiopia more deserveth mention, whether 
we respect the natural site, or the employment thereof. And 
here we offer yon no small honour to conduct you into and 
ahout this place, where none may come hut an Ethiopian, 
and that hy express licence, under pain of leaving his 
hands, feet, and eyes behind, in price for his curiosity ; and 
not much less is the danger of such as offer to escape from 
thence ; Alvarez * being himself eye-witness of some cruel 
executions inflicted for that offence. This hill is situate as 
the navel of that Ethiopian body, and centre of the empire 
under the equinoctial line.f 

^' It is situate in a great plain, largely extending itself 
every way, without other hill in the same place for thirty 
leagues; the form thereof round and circular, the height 
such that it is a day's work to ascend from the foot to the 
top. Bound about the rock is cut so smooth and even, 
without any unequal swellings,! that it seemeth to him that 

* " Francis Alyarez, a Portuguese priest, is the first who has given 
us any account of this country that can be depended on. He travelled 
thither in the train of Bodriguez de Lima, the King of Portugal's am- 
bassador, as chaplain to the embassy, and arrived at Abyssinia in April 
1520." — Le OrantTs Sequel to Lobo's Voyage^ p. 311. 

t " Under the Ethiop line.'' — Paradise Lost. 

X ** Enclosed with shining rock, 
A whole day's journey high." — Paradise Last, 
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Stands beneath like a high wall, whereon the heaven is, as it 
were, propped, and at the top it is overhang with rocks, 
jutting forth at the sides the space of a mile, spreading forth 
like mnshrooms, so that it is impossible to ascend it, or bj 
ramming with earth, battering with cannon, scaling or other- 
wise to win it. .It is above twenty leagues in circuit, com- 
passed with a wall at the top, well wrought, that neither man 
nor beast in chase may fall down. The top is a plain field ; 
only toward the south is a rising hill, beautif 3dng this plain, 
as it were, with a watch tower, not serving alone to the eye^ 
but yielding also a pleasant spring, which passes through all 
that plain, paying his tributes to every garden that will exact 
it, and making a lake, whence issues a river, which having 
from these tops espied Nilus, never leaves seeking to find 
him whom he en n not leave both to seek and find, that by his 
direction and conveyance he may, together with him, present 
himself before the father and great king of waters, the sea. 
The way up to it is cut out within the rock, not with stairs, 
but ascending by little and little, that one may ride up with 
ease ; it hath also holes cut to let in light, and at the foot of 
this ascending place a fair gate, with a corps du garde. 
Half way up is a fair and spacious hall, cut out of the same 
rock, with three windows, very large upwards ; the ascent is 
about the length of a lance and a half, and at the top a gate 
with another guard. The air about is wholesome and 
delectable, and they live very long, and without sickness. 
There are no cities on the top, but Palaces standing by 
themselves, in number four and thirty, spacious, sumptuoos, 
and beautiful, where the Princes of the royal blood have their 
abode with their families. The soldiers that guard the place 
dwell in tents. 
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*' I should lose both you and myself if I should lead yoo 
into their sweet, flourishing, and fruitful gardens,- whereof 
there are scores in this plain, plentifully furnished with 
fruits and trees, and variety of herbs and flowers, to satisfy 
the sight, taste, and scent ; and enlivened with the charms * 
of birds, alluring the ears with their warbling notes, and with 
other creatures that adorn this Paradise." 

Johnson was happy in choosing for the scene of his tale 
a place invested with all the romance of history and geo- 
graphy, religion and superstition ; a spot sacred in the eyes 
of the natives as well as of many ardent geographers and 
pilgrims from the West. Here we have (according to Father 
Peter Paez) " what Cyrus and Oambyses, Alexander and 
Julius Caesar, so ardently desired, but in vain, to see " — ^the 
Fountain of the Nile. No less enthusiastic is our own 
Bruce, who in November 1770 visited the Fountains of 
G^esh, and as he came to the Altar of green turf, and stood 
in rapture over the principal fountain, which rises in the 
midst of it, was strongly inclined, like the natives around 
him, to worship *' the object of his vainglory," and next to 
worship himself. But we have here something more won- 
derful still. Granting that the Abai is the true Nile, and 
that the Nile is the river Gihon, which had its source in the 
Garden of Eden, and compasseth the whole land of Cush or 
Ethiopia, it is evident that Amba Geesh is our long-lost 

* " Charms," i,e. carmina or songs. MiltoD, who had this passage 
before him, seems to use charm in the old English sense of the word 
to signify a concert or chorus of chirping and warbling, the Scottish 
" chirm " :— 

'* Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds.^' 

Paradise Lost, iy. 641. 
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Paradise, the centre of so mnnj traditions, Heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian. As M. Le Grand observes : '' Manj ancirat 
interpreters of Holy Scripture, knowing no other Ethiopia 
than tliat of Africa, have imagined that GHhon, mentioned in 
Gkoesis, is the Nile, and not daring to contradict the Scrip- 
tore, which says that the Gihon rising in the terrestrial 
Paradise waters the land of Cush or iBthiopia, have con- 
dacted it under lands and seas, and made it appear again in 
Ethiopia." * And thus Tertullian says that, after the &11, 
Paradise was girt about with the Torrid Zone, called in 
Scripture a flaming sword, and has been thus rendered 
unapproachable ever since, being separated from us and 
hidden as by a wall of fire. 

M. Huet, in his treatise *' De la Situation du Paradis 
Terrestre," speaks of various writers who place Paradise in 
Africa under the equator, above the Mountains of the Moon, 
from whence the Nile was said to take its rise. Here, 
according to these fanciful geographers, those obscure 
allusions of the Indian mythology and of Homer have their 
origin and explanation : here they centre all the traditions 
of Paradise which they can gain from the confusion and 
ambiguity attaching to the words India and Ethiopia. The 
ancients confounded under the general name of Ethiopia, or 
sometimes under that of India, all the countries, whether iu 
Asia or Africa, which are washed by the Indian Ocean. 
Thus the old Hindoo geography unites Africa with the 
Indian Archipelago ; and the Mount Meru of the Hindoo 
Paradise, said to be in the centre of the earth, in one way or 
other came to be identified with ^* Mount Amara, under the 



* M. le Grand's " Dissertation on the Nile/' p. 207. 
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Ethiop line,*' in the country now called Abyssinia^ but known 
as Middle India in ancient times. Again, Homer speaks of 
the Ethiopians as a happy and innocent race dwelling by the 
ocean stream, in a Paradise so delightful, that the gods 
often left Olympus to visit them and share their festivities 
and holy ntes. Homer's Paradise still exists in Amhara, 
if we are to trust to Urreta; and the piety of his happy 
Ethiopians is still as conspicuous as ever, as Lobo bears 
witness : '' No country in the world is so full of churches, 
monasteries, and ecclesiastics as Abyssinia ; it is not possible 
to sing in one church or monastery without being heard by 
another and perhaps by several." Abyssinin, and the valley 
of Amhara especially, is indeed full oi interest and curiosity, 
and, apart from fable or fancy, has much to excite our 
wonder and invite speculation. Here in the midst of 
heathens dwells an ancient Christian people: here in the 
inidst of barbarous tribes of unknown origin, the Taboos 
of humanity, dwells a Semitic, or perhaps Japhetic race, 
civilised and lettered, but now, from their isolated and 
peculiar position, much debased and decayed ; some of them 
with their handsome forms and Roman features claiming 
affinity with the Tuscans and Tarquins of ancient Rome ; * 
others whose features and whose rites betray their Hebrew 
origin. 

The last glimpse we get of the Happy Valley is given us 
by Mr. Markham in his account of the late Abyssinian 

* The Happy Valley lies in Agaumider, the coantry of the Agans, 
Agoas, or Agows, remarked by Salt and other travellers as having fea- 
tures " completely Boman." The author of the well-known " Manual 
of Comparative Philology," the Bev. W. B. Winning, has some curious 
papers on " The Tuscans of Ethiopia," and on " The Dynasty of the 
Tarquins/' in the British Magazine, vols, zviii. and xix. 
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expedition. He went to Abjssinia as geographer to the 
expedition, and it is much to be regretted that when the 
banner of St. | George waved on the mountains of Baseelas, 
^^ he was not permitted to visit the lofty valley it^aelf, though 
within four miles of it." ^* On the departure of the English 
troops, Queen Mestiat and her Gallas took possession of the 
abandoned fortress of Magdala. One more fortress still held 
out for the fallen king. Amba Goshen is a classic spot. 
It was here that for four centuries all the sons of the 
emperors of Abyssinia were immured during the life- 
time of their fathers; and Dr. Johnson, following the 
untrustworthy Urreta, converted the desolate plateau into 
the delightful valley of Basselas." 

The name of Johnson's celebrated prince was taken from 
that of the Bas, or prince, Sela Christos, called by Lobo, or 
perhaps misprinted ^^ Kaseela Christos" (p. 102). He had 
four uterine brothers, Ala Christos, Emana Christos, Amp- 
sala Christos, and Susneus or Soeinios. This last was a 
grandson of King Basilides, and on succeeding to the throne 
assumed the name of Seged or Segued, which signifies 
venerable, and afterwards became a sort of hereditary title. 
He was crowned in 1609, and became a Homan Catholic in 
1622. This is that Sultan Seged whose name adorns another 
Abyssinian tale of Johnson's, and whose '' history " points 
the moral that " no man should presume to say, ^ This day 
shall be a day of happiness.' " Sela Christos was governor 
of Bagameder, and commander-in-chief under Seged : this 
hapless Ethiopian was afterwards driven into exile. The 
word Bas, which is common to the Amharic, Arabic, and 
Hebrew languages, signifies a head, and hence a prince, 
chief, or captain. The title, of course, is of wide applica- 
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tion ; at one time it was given to princes of the blood, at the 
present day the prime minister of the Negus at GFondar, and 
several of the Abyssinian chiefs, bear the title. Scla Christos 
means either "Picture of Christ," or "For the sake of 
Christ." It appears there aie two S's in the Amharic alpha- 
bet with exactly the same pronunciation, and it would be 
impossible to determine the meaning of Sela here, without 
knowing which of the two S's is used in writing the name.* 
The name of Imlac, the prince's Mentor, seems to have been 
taken from Icon Amlac (called by Makrizi, Mahar Aml4k), 
an Abyssinian emperor of the thirteenth century. 

But, after all, Johnson has little or nothing to start with ; 
nothing but the bare fact that at one time the Abyssinian 
princes were secluded in Amba Geshen ; and the bare 
fiction which made it a natural paradise. However, he did 
not start with this, it was an afterthought, giving local 
habitation and a name to his design, and part of the frame- 
work. It remains, then, to inquire what were the sources 
of the tale ? what suggested and supplied the motive ? 

First, his loss and his grief brought to mind his favourite 
treatise of Cicero composed under similar circumstances. 
Next he came to think of the romantic legend of Prince 
Josaphat and Barlaam, the Hermit of Senaar; not as it 
stands in the works of S. John Damascene, but in the brief 
reference to it in the " Miscellanies " of Norris of Bemerton. 



* The writer is indebted to Mr. Markham's kindness for the above 
information respecting the name Sela Christos: he adds that lieiit. 
Prideanx, who was many months at Magdala, maintains the foimer 
meaning of the word, while he himself inclines to the latter. [Sir 
Clements Markham is now (1897) President of the Boyal Geographical 
Society.] 
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As he gives the first paragmph (referring to Solomcm's experi- 
ments) in verse much hetter than his prose, we prefix the 
opening of his Poem on the Pursuit of Happiness, addressed 
To Himself:— 

" Not yet conyincod? why wilt thou still pursue 
Through Nature's field delusive Bliss ? 
Tis false, or else too fugitive if true ; 
Thou may'st as soon thy shadow overtake as this. 
The gaudy light still dances in thine eye. 

Thou, hot and eager in the chase, 
Art drawn through many a thorny rugged place. 
Still labouring and sighing, but canst ne'er come nigh. 

** CHve o'er, my soul, give o'er, nor strive again 

This treacherous chymic Grold to find. 
Tell me, why should'st thou fancy, there remain 
Days yet to come more sweet than those thou'st left behind ? 
A wiser Chymist fur than thou, t'obtain 

This jewel all his treasures spent ; 
But yet he failed in's grand experiment. 
And all he gained was this, to know that all was vain/' 

**And that what this great Inquirer after Happiness 
experimented is every man's case, I am farther assured, when 
I contemplate that the greatest favourites of fortune, those 
who have had the world at command, and could enjoy ail 
that is good in it, have yet all along been subject to melan- 
choly, especially after some notiible enjoyment; as the 
Grecian hero wept when he had conquered the world. Now 
what should the cause of this be, but that they find them- 
selves empty in the midst of their fulness ; that they desire 
farther than they enjoy ; that however every sense be feasted 
to the height, yet there remains a general appetite, that of 
being happy, which is not satisfied ; and not only so, bat 
because they suspect withal (as indeed they have very good 
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reason, haying tasted the utmost of nature's entertainment) 
that it never shall be. And from this desire and despair 
proceeds their melancholy and dejection of spirit. And to 
this purpose I call to mind a verj remarkable storj recorded 
by Ensebius Nieremberg in his *De Arte Voluntatis' 
(1. vi. p. 537), concerning an Easten emperor who was 
minded to try the same experiment upon his son as Solomon 
did upon himself, and see how far the accommodations of 
life might go towards true felicity. He accordingly trained 
him up from his infancy in magnificent apartments, 
studiously removed from. him all pitiable objects, that he 
might not have so much as a notion of misery^ humoured 
him in every punctilio, and furnished him with whatsoever 
he either did wish for or might be supposed to take pleasure 
in : till at length the unfortunately happy young man, 
observing himself to be still in desires, and that in a state of 
all possible worldly affluence, could no longer flatter himself 
with imaginary prospects, but concluded that no condition 
would ever mend the matter ; and so fell into extreme 
melancholy and despair." * 

Here, then, we have the Search after Happiness summed up 
in Solomon and in ** the unfortunately happy " young prince, 
the victim of his father's experiment, which probably sug- 
gested the notion of a philosophical romance to follow up 
the "Vanity of Human Wishes." Next we shall quote one 

* "Miscellanies," 6th ed., Lond. 1717, pp. 26, 216. Nieremberg is 
not likely to have given it in this fashion, as he was well acquainted 
with the original, and frequently quotes it in his "Diferencia entre lo 
Temporal y Etemo/' the most popular work of this voluminous writer ; 
but we have never seen the one here named ; anyway, Norris gives it as 
his own summary from memory. 
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or two passages which lead up to the third source of the 
tale. 

Burton, in his ^* Anatomy of Melancholy," quotes from 
Marco Polo an account of another Happy Valley : — 

"A Tartar prince, saith Marcus Polus (lib. i. c. 28), 
called Senex de Montibus, the better to establish his govern- 
ment amongst his subjects, and to keep them in awe, found 
a convenient place in a pleasant valley environed with hills, 
in which he made a delicious park full of odoriferous flowers 
and fruits, and a palace full of all worldly contents that 
could possibly be devised, music, pictures, variety of meats, 
&c. ; and chose out a certain young man, whom, with a 
soporiferous potion, he so benumbed, that he perceived 
nothing ; and so, fast asleep as he was, caused him to be 
conveyed into this fair garden, where, after he had lived 
awhile in all such pleasures a sensual man could desire, he 
cast him into a sleep again and brought him forth, that 
when he awaked he might tell others he had been in 
Paradise.*' * 

This is the Paradise of the Fedavee or Devoted, also called 
the Assassins or Eastern Ismaiiites, founded by the celebrated 
Hassan Ben Sabah. In a.d. 1090, Hassan seized upon the 
hill-fort of Alamoot, t.c. ** the Vulture's Nest," situated to 
the north of Kasveen in Persia, and there formed the Para- 
dise described by Marco Polo, and established a dynasty, 
afterwards overthrown by the Tartars in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The Venetian's narrative is confirmed by Arabian 
writers, and the learned Orientalist, M. Von Hammer, 

* "Anatomy/' part 3, sec. 4, mem. 1, subsec. 2. 6th ed. 1651, folio, 
p. 647, See Le Grand's account of the Hashish or Bang, p. 226. 
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regards it as true in the main circumstances.* Hassan and 
his successors assumed the title of Sheik-el- Jebel, or Chief 
of the Mountain, which Marco Polo has rendered Senex de 
Mantibus. About 200 years before this, a man of the old 
Persian race named Abdallah, the son of Maimoon al 
Kaddah, who had been brought up in the religion of the 
Magi, revived the secret society of Mazdek, and propagated 
the atheist doctrine of Indifference, under the veil of a 
pretended zeal for Islam. This man appears to have been 
Hassan's prototype and model ; indeed, the founder of the 
Assassins was originally a member of the Mazdek Lodge at 
Cairo. Pnrchas gives the following account of Abdallah 
and his paradise, which seems to have been confused i^ith 
that of Hassan. ^* In the north->east parts of Persia there 
was an old man named Aloadin, a Mahometan, who had 
enclosed a goodly valley situate between two hills, and fur- 
nished it with all variety which nature and art could yield ; 
as fruits, pictures, rills of milk, wine, honey, water, palaces, 
and beautiful damosells richly attired, and called it Paradise. 
To this was no passage but by an impregnable castle. Here 
the old man, daily preaching the pleasures of this paradise 
to the youth which he kept in his court, sometimes would 
minister a sleeping drink to some of them, and then convey 
them thither, where, being entertained with these pleasures 
four or five days, they supposed themselves rapt into Para- 
dise ; and then, being again cast into a trance by the said 
drink, he caused them to be carried forth, and then would 
examine them of what they had seen, and by this delusion 

♦ The reader may profitably consult Von Hammer's " Geschichte der 
Assassinen/' Stuttgart, 1818, and Mr. Keightley's article on it in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review^ vol. i. p, 449« 
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would make them resolute for any enterprise which he should 
appoint them ; as to murder any prince his enemj, for thej 
feared not death in hope of their Mahometical paradise. 
But Haslor or Ulan, after three years' siege, destroyed him 
and this his fool's paradise." 

Here we have the original '^ Castle of Indolence^" immor- 
talised hy Thomson, and the '^ Paradise of Sin/' so vividly 
pictured in Southey's " Thalaha." 

Thomson's *' Castle of Indolence," which was puhlished 
in 1748, or eleven years hefore "Basselas," no douht sug- 
gestei some of the details of Johnson's description of the 
Happy Valley and the " blissful captivity " of its inmates. 
All that Urreta supplied was a paradisaical picture of the 
valley and its natural scenery ; he makes but a bare mention 
of the ''palaces" in which the imprisoned princes were 
secluded, and says nothing of the lives they led, '' lives spent 
in indolence, and therefore sad." But Thomson's master- 
piece describes the human life which filled 

" That fatal Valley gay. 
O'er which high wood-crown'd hills their summits rear," * 

" Here the sons and daughters of Abyssinia lived only to 
know the soft vicissitudes of pleasure and repose. Every 
art was practised to make them pleased with their condition. 
The sages who instructed them told them of nothing but the 
miseries of public life ; and described all beyond the moun- 
tains as regions of calamity where discord was always raging, 
and where man preyed upon man. To heighten their opinion 
of their own felicity, they were daily entertained with songs. 



* The Bources of ThomsoB's poem, uud aHais its eoDnex?«^ii ^i> 
** Basselas," have not been noticed before. 
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the subject of which was the Happy Valley. Revelry and 
merriment was the business of every hour, from the dawn of 
the morning to the close of even. At the annual visit of 
the emperor, the iron gate was opened to the sound of music, 
and the inhabitants invited others to partake of their felicity. 
Such was the appearance of security and delight which this 
retirement afforded, that they to whom it was new always 
desired that it might be perpetual ; and as those on whom 
the iron gate had once closed were never suffered to return, 
the effect of longer experience could not be known. Thus 
every year produced new competitors for imprisonment." 
Imlac, however, discloses the secrets of the prison house : 
while the novelty lasted, many of the neophytes lived in a 
fool's paradise, " pleased with each other and with them- 
selves"; but ere long they wearied of their "pleasures 
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" Their only labour was to kill the time ; 
And labour dire it was, and weary woe. 
They sit, they loll, turn o'er some idle rhyme ; 
Or saunter forth with listless step and slow." 

" * Great prince,' said Imlac, * I shall speak the truth. I 
know not one, of all your attendants, who does not lament 
the hour when he entered this retreat. I am less unhappy 
than the rest, because I have a mind replete with images, 
which I can vary and combine at pleasure. The rest, whose 
minds have no impression but of the present moment, are 
either corroded by malignant passions, or sit stupid in the 
gloom of perpetual vacancy. The invitations by which they 
allure others to a state which they feel to be wretched, pro- 
ceed from the natural malignity of hopeless misery. They 
are weary of themselves and of each other, and expect to 
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find relief in new companions. They envj the Ubertj which 
their folly has forfeited, and would gladly see all mankind 
imprisoned like themselves/ " 

The first twelve chapters of ** Rasselas " may be oompared 
with the first canto of '^ The Oastle of Indolence," the open- 
ing stanzas of which we subjoin : — 

II. 

" In lowly dale, fast by a river's side, 

With woody hill o'er hill encompass'd round, 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 
Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere foun d. 
It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 
And there a season atween June and May , 
Half prankt with Spring, with Summer half imbrown'd, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 
No living wight eould work, ne cared even for play. 

III. 

" Was nought around but images of rest : 

Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between ; 
And flowery beds, that slumbrous influence kest. 
From poppies breathed ; and beds of pleasant green. 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime unnumber'd glittering streamlets play'd, 
And hurled everywhere their waters sheen ; 
That, as they bicker d through the sunny glade. 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made . 

IV. 

** Join'd to the prattle of the purling rills , 

Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 
And now and then sweet Philomel would wail. 
Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep. 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep : 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclined all to sleep. 
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V. 

" Full in the passage of the vale above, 
A sable, silent, solemn forest stood ; 
Where nought but shadowy forms were seen to more, 
As Idless fancied in her dreaming mood : 
And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro, 
Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood ; 
And where this valley winded out below. 
The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard» to flow. 

VI. 

*' A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was ; 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass. 
For ever flashing round a summer sky. 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast. 
And the caJm pleasures, always hover'd nigh ; 
But whatever smackt of noyance or unrest. 
Was far, far off, repell'd from this delicious nest. 

VII. 

** The landscape such, inspiring perfect ease, 
Where Indolence (for so the wiiard hight) 
Close-hid his castle mid embowering trees. 
That half shut out the beams of Phoebus bright. 
And made a kind of checkered day and night, 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate, 
Beneath a spacious palm, the wicked wight 
Was placed ; and to his lute of cruel fate 
And labour ha*-sh complained lamenting man's estate. 

VIII. 

** Thither continual pilgrims crowded still. 

From all the roads of earth that pass thereby : 

For, as they chanced to breathe on neighbouring hill. 

The freshness of this valley smote their eye. 
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And drew them eyer and anon more nigh ; 
Till clustering round th' enchanter false they hung, 
Ymolten with his syren melody ; 
While o'er the enfeebling lute his hand he flting. 
And to the trembling chords these tempting verses sung 

IX. 

*' ' Behold ! ye pilgrims of this earth, behold ! 
See all but man with uneam'd pleasure gay : 
See her bright robes the butterfly unfold. 
Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May ! 
What youthful bride can equal her array ? 
WTio can with her for easy pleasure vie ? 
From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 
Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 

X. 

** * Behold the merry minstrels of the mom, 

The swarming songsters of the careless grove ; 
Ten thousand throats that, from the flowering thorn, 
Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love. 
Such grateful kindly raptures them emove ! 
They neither plow nor sow ; ue, fit for flail. 
E'er to the barn the nodding sheaves they drove ; 
Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale ; 
Whatever crowns the hill, or sniilas along the vale. 



XI. 

** * Outcast of Nature, man ! the wretched thrall 
Of bitter- dropping sweat, of sweltry pain, 
Of cares that eat away the heart with gall. 
And of the vices, an inhuman train. 
That all proceed from savage thirst of gain : 
For when hard-hearted Interest first began 
To poison earth, Astraea left the plain, 
Guile, Violence, and Murder seized on Man, 
And, for soft milky streams, with blood the rivers ran. 
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XII. 

« ' Come, ye who still the cumbrous load of life 
Push hard up-hill ; but as the farthest steep 
You trust to gain, and put an end to strife, 
Down thunders back the stone with mighty sweep, 
And hurls your labours to the valley deep. 
For ever vain : come, and, withouten fee, . 
I in oblivion will your sorrows steep, 
Your cares, your toils ; will steep you in a sea 
Of fall delight : O come, ye weary wights, to me ! ' 



XX. 

** He ceased. But still their trembling, ears retained 
The deep vibrations of his witching song, 
That by a kind of magic power constrained 
To enter in pell-mell, the listening throng. 
Heaps pour'd on heaps, and yet they slipp'd along, 
In silent ease : as when beneath the beam 
Of summer-moons, the distant woods among. 
Or by some flood all silver'd with the gleam. 
The soft-embodied Fays through airy portal stream. 

XXI. 

" By the smooth demon so it order'd was, 
And here his baneful bounty first began : 
Though some there were who would not farther pass, 
And his alluring baits suspected han, 
(The wise distrust the too fairnspoken man) 
Yet through the gate they cast a wishful eye ; 
Not to move on, perdie, is all they can ; 
For do their very best, they cannot fly ; 
But often each way look, and often sorely sigh. 

XXII. 

" When this the watchful wicked wizard saw, 

With sudden spring he leaped upon them straight ; 
And soon as touch'd by his unhalloVd paw. 
They found themselves within the cursed gate, 
Full hard to be repass'd, like that of Fate." 
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The moral of the whole may be found in the first 

stamsa : — 

" O mortal man, who liyest here hj toil, 
Do not complain of this thy hard estate : 
That like an emmet thou must ever moil, 
Is a sad sentence of an ancient date ; 
And, certes, there is for it reason great ; 
For thoagh sometimes it makes thee weep and wail, 
And curse thy star and early drudge and late, 
Withouten that would come an heavier bale,-^ 
Loose life, unruly passions, and diseases pale." 

After escaping from the so-called " Happj Valley,*' the 
princely pair, with their attendants, '^survey mankind" 
from Abyssinia to Cairo, and farther still, in order to deter- 
mine the ^^ choice of life." Their search and its result may 
be given in the words of an old Greek epigram :— 

** What path of life shall be our choice ? Ah me ! 

Tis but a choice of misery. At home 
Are cares ; abroad incessant toils ; the sea 

Is vexed with storms. A traveller would you roam ? 
K rich, there's much to fear, if poor, to bear. 

Would seek to wed ? Believe me marriage brings 
Its care ; nor think unwed you'll better fare, 

A single life's the dreariest of things. 
Children are plagues ; a childless life's accurst ; 

Folly's in youth ; in age fresh infancy. 
Never to have been bom, the wise man first 

Would wish ; and next, as soon as born, to die." 

The view of human life given in '' E^isselas " is not so 
gloomy or so hopeless as that of Posidippus or whoever 
wrote the epigram ; nor does it come to so pointed a con- 
clusion; still, it is far from cheerful. Boswell's buoyant 
spirits failed him at each perusal of the book, and be com- 
plained to Johnson that his ^^Basselas" had often made 
Jhim unhappy. Johnson told him it ought not to have this 
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effect; for 'Hhe unhappiness of human life/' so proihi- 
nent in ^'Easselas," 'Ogives us reason to hope for a future 
state of compensation, that there maj be a perfect system f 
but of that we were not sure^ till we had a positive Tevel^i- 
tion." Johnson's vigorous and naturally healthy mind 
grappled with his constitutional melancholy and the gloom 
engendered by bodily disease. Boswell observes: ^^He 
disliked much all speculative desponding considerations, 
which tended to discourage men from diligence and exertion. 
On being asked by a friend what he should think of a man 
who was apt to say Non est tanti, ' That he is a stupid 
fellow, sir,' answered Johnson ; ^ what would these tanti 
men be doing the while ? ' When I in a low-spirited fit waB 
talking to him with indifference of the pursuits which gene- 
rally engage us in a course of action, and inquiring a reftson 
for taking so much trouble : ^ Sir,' said he, in an animated 
tone, ' it is driving on the system of life.' " Johnson wrote 
his '^ Kasselas " at a time of great depression, and it is deeply 
tinged with his grief ; still, its main scope and tendency is 
not at variance with that wise Optimism he maintains in a 
letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated from Edinburgh, Nov. 12, 
1773 : " * All is best,' says Cheyne, * as it has been, excepting 
the errors of our own free-will.' Burton concludes his long 
book upon Melancholy with this important precept ; ' Be 
not solitary; be not idle.' Bemember Cheyne's position, 
and observe Builon's (precept." Such is the conclusion of 
" Samson Agonistes " : — 

" All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close." 
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Iq 1790, a court lady, Miss Cornelia Knight, feeling 
aggrieyed at ^^ the conclusion in which nothing is concladed," 
perpetrated a continuation of " Rasselas," a dreary book 
called ^' Dinarlms," which Las been long consigned to the 
limbo (ji Avellaneda and other such audacious continaators« 
The abrupt conclusion of ^^ Basselas " is apt, no doubt, to 
provoke the reader. We may say that it is natural for a 
dreamy and desultory book to end iu a dreamy and desultory 
way ; or we may regard the end as a tine stroke of art^ as a 
subtle touch of Pyrrhonism, or as sound and shrewd philo-i 
sophy ; or again, we may suppose that the author got tired 
of his task, and came to the end of his patience or his pen« 
But many readerei, like the good lady just mentioned, will 
not be satisfied with " Rasselas " ending, like a '^ Tale of a 
Tub," with no end; leaving Imlac and the Astronomer 
drifting in an ^^ uupurposelikc " way along the stream of 
life, Pekuah preparing to retire into a convent, the prince 
and his sister lost in melancholy dreams, and preparing in 
an infatuated way to return to xlbyssinia, with a fair pro* 
spect of being caught and cageJ again in the Happy Valley, 
This was a state of things intolerable and not tc be endared, 
so Miss Knight takes these hapless Abyssinians in hand, and 
^' drives on the system of life " at a brisk rate, bringing them 
through all the vicissitudes of life, including love and war, 
in a practical and not a speculative iivay. ^^ Dinarbas " closes 
with the marriages of Rasselas an<l Nekayah, and a visit to 
the Happy Valley, when Etasselas, by this time Emperor of 
Abyssinia, sets the cupiives free, and commands the massy 
gates that closed the entrance of the valley to be destroyed. 

However dissatisfied the reader may be with the incon- 
ciusiveness of " RaaaeW " -sv^ caunot offer him ** Dinarbas," 
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the remedj would be worse than the disease ; but we shall 
give the author's conclusion to the '^ Vanity of Human 
Wishes," which is " Bnsselas " in verse : — 

" Where then, shall Hope and Fear their objects find ? 
Must dull Suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Boll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 
Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 
Ko cries attempt the mercies of the skies ? 
Inquirer, cease ! Petitions yet remain 
Which Heaven may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 
Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 
Safe in His power, whose eyes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious prayer. 
Implore His aid, in His decisions rest 
Secure, whatever He gives. He gives the best. 
Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires. 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 
Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind. 
Obedient passions, and a will resigned f 
For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 
For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill ; 
For fidth, that panting for a happier seat, 
Counts death kind Nature's signal of retreat : 
These goods for man the laws of heaven ordain. 
These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain, 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind. 
And makes the happiness she does not find." 

In brief: — 

" Give me the comfort of a mind 
That good in every ill can find ; 
And of a heart that is content 
With its desire's relinquishment." 
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APPENDIX. 

JOSAPHAT AND BaRLAAM. (p. 313.) 

Soon after the Bayard edition of <' Basselas " appeared, 
the editor began to prepare a compauion volume : — 

^'Tbe Legend of S. Josaphat, the Indian Prince^ and 
S. Barlaam, the Hermit of Senaar: abridged from the 
text of S. John Damascene, without the long dialogues and 
theological dissertations, but with the Parables and Stories 
appended. With an Introduction treating of its connexion 
with the Legendary Life of Buddha; and also ^vith the 
Literature of Europe." 

But the design was too elabcrate and extensive for a 
little popular volume; and the number of bocks and 
articles on the subject that ha<l already appeared and were 
still appearing in France and Germany, and made known 
by Max Miiller in this country, rendered a large work 
unnecessary or at least premature. So we gave up the 
design, and now simply append a note or brief article 
here. 

In that part of India bordering on Persia, there reigned 
in the fourth century of our era a certain king named 
Abner. The Gospel of Christ had been brought to India 
by S. Thomas the Apostle, and Christians were still in the 
land, but Heathenism greatly prevailed. At this period 
the fame of the Egyptian monasteries, the sanctity and 
fervent devotion of their hermits and monks, reached even 
to India. Troops of missionary monks appeared, who 
stirred up the devotion of the native Christians and turned 
from idolatry several of the chief satraps and many of the 
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people ; so that numbers relinquished their property and 
devoted themselves to ascetic religion. The heathen kiog 
was greatly enraged at this state of things, and cruelly 
persecuted the Christians, especially the monks, putting 
many of them to death. Abner was a great and prosperous 
king, and had all that he could wish for except in one 
respect: he had long been married, but was childless, and 
he longed for a son and heir. 

At last a son was born to him, a beautiful child, whom 
he named loasaph or Josaphat. Forthwith he as.sembles 
some fifty of the most eminent astrologers and magi, skilled 
in all the learning of the Chaldees. They all with one 
exception predict that the young prince would surpass in 
earthly power »nd glory all his predecessors. But the 
wisest and most learned of them all declared that the 
prince would embrace the Christian faith which his father 
was seeking to exterminate; and that the glory to which 
he was destined was not of this world, but infinitely higher 
and better than earth could afford. 

The king, dismayed at this prophecy, bethought him how 
to avert and defeat it. He brought up the prince from his 
infancy in a remote country palace, supplied with every 
indulgence and amusement compatible with the strictest 
seclusion ; for he was confined within the pleasure-grounds 
and gardens of the palaca He desired to keep him igno- 
rant of the ills and miseries of life, and promote a taste for 
pleasure and enjoyment. He was not to see or hear nny- 
thing of sickness or disease, old age or death, or of any- 
thing painful or unpleasant ; and above all, he should hear 
nothing of Christianity. His attendants and teachers were 
carefully chosen and straitly charged to carry out their 
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instructions. Thej were in all the bloom of yooth and 
health, and if any sign of sickness appeared, were imme- 
diately replaced. The king hoped that by this means his 
eon would become so devoted to pleasure that there woald 
be no fear of his ever becoming an ascetic. 

So the young prince grew up highly gifted in mind and 
body, learned in all the wisdom of the Ethiopians [i,e, 
Indians] and Persians, of an excellent disposition, and a 
very intelligent and inquiring mind. While he excited 
the admiration of his teachers and frequently puzzled them 
vnth his questions, he also caused them much disquiet. For 
he began to feel more and more the irksomeness of his 
confinement, becoming discontented and restlesSy and most 
anxious to know why he was shut up and imprisoned. 

At length he induced the most intimate and attached of 
his attendantM to reveal the mystery ; thus he learned of 
the persecution of the Christians and the prediction of the 
astrologer; and this made him more uneasy and restless 
than ever. Soon after, he saw the king his father, and 
bewailed the wearinoss and misery of his imprisoument, 
which was becoming utterly intolerable; imploring to be 
released and set free. The king was much disturbed and 
perplexed, but at last yielded so far that he permitted the 
prince to ride out with his attendants whenever he liked ; 
giving orders, however, that all painful and pitiable objects 
should be removed from his path. 

So the prince rode out, and in spite of his father's pre- 
cautions gradually acquired the knowledge of disease and 
death. 

During one of his expeditions he sees two men, one 
presenting the loalhaoiafe features of a leper, the other 
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blind ; he asks what they are, and is told they aro suffer- 
iug from disease: he next inquires whether all men are 
liable to it, and when he hears the truth, is struck dumb 
with dismay and returns to the palace. 

Another day he meets with misery in another form; a 
man bowed and broken and shrivelled with age; his 
scanty hair was white, he moved along with slow and 
tottering gait, he quavered and mumbled in his speech, his 
teeth were gone. Again the young prince asks what all 
this means, and is told this happens to all who survive 
their youth and health and strength. ^' And what is the end 
of this poor wretch ? " he asks. ^' Nothing else but death 
awaits him," they reply. " And is that the end of all men ? " 
he asks again; and is told that sooner or later all must 
die. Then the hopeless misery of human life came home 
to him in all its force, and he brooded over it till he fell 
into extreme melancholy and despair. Tet his natural in- 
stincts revolted against this awful doom of death as the 
end of all things, and he thought to himself : ^' One day 
death will carry me oiS too ; shall I indeed be annihilated ? 
or is there another lite, and another world ? " 

At this very time the word of God came to His faithful 
servant Barlaam, a hermit-priest full of grace and wisdom, 
who dwelt in the wilderness of Senaar. In obedience to 
the Divine monition he at once departed, and arrived in 
due course at the palace of the Indian prince in the dis- 
guise of a merchant. Having gained the ear of the 
favourite attendant already mentioned, he said he wished 
to present to the prince a goodly pearl of rarest virtues 
and even miraculous powers. When admitted to the 
presence of Josaphat, he announced himself as a messen^c 
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of God sent to comfort him in his darkness, perplexity, and 
distress, and to guide him into the way of peace and light. 
Then he gradually opened out to him the true view of life; 
which, wretched as it seems and is, God has designed as a 
trial, a discipline, a training for that unspeakably happy 
and glorious life which Christ has obtained for His faithful 
children by the sacrifice of Himself, and has revealed to 
us in Uis GKwpel ; for He is indeed that Pearl of great 
price set forth in His parable. Having given him a 
summary of sacred history, the hermit proceeds to unfold 
the doctrines and the mysteries of the Christian faith. 
Then, in ch. 12, he enlarges on the ascetic, solitary, 
and monastic life, as the only holy, the only happy life on 
earth, the only sure and certain way of salvation. All that 
previously happened had prepared the heart of Josapbat 
for receiving the Gospel, and after being duly instructed 
and grounded in the faith, he embraced it in the ascetic 
form presented by the hermit. 

The history of Josaphat and Barlaam contains forty 
chapters: the hermit appears lu ch. 6; and in ch. 16 
the prince declares his mind is made up to leave all and 
to follow him ; desiring to be baptized and depart to 
Seniiar forthwith. In reply the old man tells him a story 
of a certain young noble whose axse resembles his own. 

The father of this youth was a great noble, and was 
anxious that his son should wed a young lady of rank and 
beauty whom he considered in every way desirable. At 
last he urged it so strongly that his son saw no way of 
escape but by flight. So he suddenly left his home in the 
morning and set off on his travels alone. As the heat of 
the day came on, lie enw Ob hoviae at a little distance, and 
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asked leave to rest himself there, and the owner, an old 
man, kindly bade him welcome. Though everything within 
and without the house was neat and well-ordered, the owner 
was evidently very poor. By-and-by he saw his host's 
daughter, a comely young girl, busily employed out of doors, 
and singing pndses to Gtxl, as she worked, with a grateful 
heart. He went outside to make her acquaintance, and 
said, '^Maiden, you praise God as heartily and gratefully 
as if He had done great things for you; whereas I can 
see your lot is hard and poor." She answered him so 
wisely and well, so simply and earnestly (rehearsing all the 
goodness of Ghxl and His manifold mercies to her, crowning 
all with the opening of paradise and the hope of glory) 
that he was struck with admiration and wonder. Nay, 
more, his feelings were so moved, that his heart went oat 
to her at once ; not so much on account of her personal 
beauty, as of her happy, heavenly mind. He arranged with 
her father to make some stay there ; and the more he saw 
of the maiden the more he admired and loved her. At 
last he opened his heart to the old man and asked him for 
his daughter to wife. But the father replied, '^ Sir, this 
cannot be ; it is not meet for the son of a great lord to wed 
a poor maiden of low degree." The young man pleaded his 
cause most earnestly, but his host would say no more on 
the subject. For a considerable time the father tested and 
tried him in many ways, and at last became convinced it 
was no vain love, no foolish fancy, that actuated him, but 
that with full purpose of heart he was devot^Hl to the 
maiden, and loved her most of all for her goodness and 
piety. So when the young man again urged his suit, 
the father replied: "Sir, I see your heart is set on my 
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daughter; bat, if jou many her, yoa will \mnt to take 
her home to your father or elsewhere from me: now, 1 am 
Btrickeu with age, and she is mj only cfaild, I cannot part 
with her ; so, if you marry her, you must give up all and 
live with me." The young man answered, that he would 
cheerfully live with him, and be at his will and conform to 
his estate in every way. And, taking off his rich attire, he 
put on some poor garments with which the old man suj^lied 
him. And so the noble youth married the maiden of his 
choice, who, with all her poverty, was richly dowered with 
the beauty of holiness and heavenly grace. Soon aftor the 
old man took him into a secret chamber and gave him a 
glimpse of hidden treasures, marvellous riches such as he 
had never seen or heard of or imagined before, and said to 
him : '' All this and much more will I give thee, my son, 
seeing thou hast married my daughter and become mine 
heir." And the young man perceived that his inheritance 
was such as the world could neither give nor take aviaj. 

Josaphat understood the story aright, and, stedfast in 
his purpose to make his escape and wed holy poverty, 
inquired of Barlaam what further proof of his constancy 
be required. In ch. 18, Barlaam dwells again on the 
mortified life of hermits and ascetics as true Christianity, 
especially as set forth by S. Paul in his epistles : for they 
indeed have put off the old man and put on the new, they 
have passed from death unto life, they are dead to this 
life, and their life is hid with Christ in God. Josaphat 
asks how the hermits in the desert live and are dad? 
Barlaam adds to the details in ch. 12, showing that 
their food and clothes are designed to afflict and mortify 
their bodies in every way. Josaphat desires to see him in 
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the garb of the new man. So Barlaam takes off the 
merchant's habit he was wearing, and appears before his 
disciple in the beauty of holiness, the shaggy vesture of 
the desert, which was never taken off day or night, winter 
or summer, until it dropped to pieces of itself. A.n ancient 
goat-skin (from the heat of the sun and from constant wear^ 
almost incorporated with his fleshless bones) served him as 
a shirt, a rough and rugged hair-cloth descended from his 
loins to his knees, and a cloak of the same kind completed 
the vesture of this disciple of S. Antony, which in its 
ascetic extravagance seemed a travesty of Elijah or John 
the Baptist, and could only compare with the Yogees. 

So far from being appalled by this spectacle of horror, 
Josaphat is struck with wonder and admiration at the 
heroic piety of these heavenly athletes; with tears in his 
eyes he again besought Barlaam to free him from prison 
and make him his companion in the wilderness, and confer 
on him the life-giving grace of baptism. But Barlaam, 
by a parable of the tame gazelle and the wild gazelles, 
shows him that to take this step at present would be 
fraught with danger to himself and all concerned, in- 
cluding the monks that were still in the land. He further 
tells the prince that God willed him to be baptized forth- 
with, and remain to put in practice what he had learned, 
and undergo divers temptations and trials of his constancyi 
and fulfil his appointed mission ; that then the way would 
be opened out for his departure to rejoin his spiritual 
father, now over seventy years of age, and live with him to 
the end, and that in the next life they should be united 
again and never parted. So Josaphat is baptized, and then 
admitted to the Holy Communion, ch. 19. Before the 
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hermit departs, Josaphat begs for his leathern doublet and 
hair-cloth as a memorial of his beloved master, and to ward 
off the attacks of Satan; and receives the parting gift I 

as if it were the veritable mantle of Elijah himself. Th^i 
Barlaam fervently embraces and blesses him, and departs 
to his cell in the desert. 

This brings us to the end of the 21st cluipter : the rest 
of the story may be told in few words. The king is furious 
when he hears that his son has been christened and the 
astrologer's prophecy fulfilled. He tortures and puts to 
death many of the monks, and threatens Josaphat with 
the same fate; but all in vain. Then he tries him with 
all the allurements of beauty and pleasure and power and 
glory and riches ; but none of these things move him save 
one; the only real temptation to Josaphat being marriage 
with a beautiful princess, carried captive from her own 
land, whom he pities for her misfortunes, whom he longs 
to convert, and whom he is much inclined to love; but 
as he is pledged to an ascetic life, this is not to be 
thought of. Finally, having overcome all his trials and 
temptations by fervent prayer, he converts his father and 
many of his subjects, and follows his beloved Barlaam 
into the desert.. 

This remarkable history lias no date; but the ingenious 
compilers of Calendars and Legends of the Saints, as in 
the ^'Florarium Sanctorum," give the definite date of 
27 December A.D. 383 for Josaphat's decease, on authority 
best known to themselves. 

The scene is laid in 'Hhe interior region of Ethiopia called 
India." See above, p. 310. In the opening chapter it 
is described as "that part of India bordering on Persia," 
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namelj, Afghanistan. This accounts for the mention of 
^'satraps," and for Josaphat's proficiency in the learning 
and wisdom of the Persians. It may also account for the 
prevalence of Jewish names in the narrative.* The 
Afghans, who are finely built, long-boarded men, with 
markedly Jewish features, style themselves Beni Israel, or 
sons of Israel: claiming descent from Saul through his 
grandson Afghana, and having a tradition that they were 
transplanted to Ghor^ by Nebuchadnezzar. One of the 
tribes is called Yusyphzie or tribe of Joseph; and next 
to them are the Isakzie or tribe of Isaac. However, they 
have long lost both their language and their religion. 
They also call themselves Pukshtaneh, from their language 
(Pukhto or Pukshto) which has nothing in common with 
the Hebrew or Semitic : half of it is of unknown origin, 
and the rest is Persian. They use the Arabic alphabet; 
the Persian language is chiefly used in composition. 

S. John of Damascus, the chief upholder of image- 
worship in Eastern Christendom ,t was in part author, in 
part compiler of this famous history or spiritual romance. 
The records of his life are meagre, and remarkable for the 



* For instance, Iwotro^ or Iwcro^ar are G-reek forms of Jehoshaphat ; 
and Joasaph's father has his name Aficyyfip, "Father of Light," 
from Abner, son of Ner (as given in the Septuagint version), brother of 
Kish, and uncle of Saul. In like manner Barachias is the Qreek form 
of Barachiah. 

See a pamphlet on " The Afghans, the Ten Tribes and Kings of the 
East," by Sir G«orge Eose, (Hatchards) 1852 ; also " Across the Border, 
or P&thdn and Biloch," by Edward E. Oliver, (Chapman & Hall) 1890, 
pp. 96, 258. 

t In ch. 19, the Adoration of Images is set forth by Barlaam as an 
important part of the Christian religion. 
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absence of dates; stilly there are some data to guide as. 
SergiuSy his father, is spoken of by Theophanes (Ghnm. 
A.D. 691) as a Ohristian, and as logothete or chancellor to 
the Caliph Abd el Malek; and we can scarcely place the 
birth of John later than 700, since he took an active part in 
the iconoclastic controversy, which broke out when the 
Emperor Leo the Isaunan issued his first edict in 726. On 
the death of Sergius, his son was appointed privy councillor 
and prime minister to the Caliph. In 734 he placed his 
nephew Stephen in the Syrian monastery of S. Sabas in ibue 
valley of the Kidron ; and afterwards, like Josaphat, left his 
high place at court and retired to this monastery in the 
wilderness. This was most likely before 754, when the 
famous Caliph Almansur succeeded : Professor MuUer, 
however, assigns a late date to father and son, and places 
them both in the court of Almansur.* 

" The profitable History of Barlaam and Josaphat, com- 
posed by our holy father and poet, John of Damascus," had 
for its aim the promotion of ascetic and monastic religion. 
In the first ages Christians were persecuted and driven into 
the deserts, taking refuge in holes and caves of the earth. 
But in the fourth century, when persecution ceased, that 
Avhich was at first a necessity had become a habit ; and the 
ascetic a nd eremitic life was set up as the best and highest 
form of religion ; and, ere long, as the only safe, the only 
sure way of life — in fact, became identified with religion 
itself. And so the religion of Christ (who was not an 



♦ The reader will find a very able and interesting summary of the 
Life and Writings of S. John of Damascus in a little volume by the 
Eev. J. H. Lupton, published by the S.P.C.K. in 1880. 
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asceticy like John the Baptist) was presented in. this form to 
Josaphat. 

Dunlop accepts the belief that it was originally written in 
Sjriac bj Damascene, and afterwards translated into Greek 
by himself or a later writer. Its translation into Latin 
introduced it into Europe, where it became a general 
favourite; it was first printed in folio without place or 
date, but has been assigned to Spejer, circ, 1475 or 1480. 
The Greek text was first printed in 1832 bj Boissonade in 
vol. iv. of his ** Anecdota Graeca." 

The '^History" is diversified in Eastern fashion by 
various stories, apologues, fables, and parables, introduced 
as examples to point a moral or enforce an argument^ as 
well as to adorn the tale. They are remarkably curious 
and interesting, and have more widely affected European 
literature than the legend or romance itself. They are 
found in various medieval collections, especially the ^^ G^ta 
Eomanorum," and thence came into the hands of Boccaccio, 
Gower, and Shakspeare, for instance, who all three have the 
story of the chests or caskets related in ch. 6. The story of 
the King's Messengers, or the Trumpet of Death, in same 
chapter, has become popular through Mr. Adams' expansion 
of the allegory. The parable of Holy Poverty, or the 
Happy Marriage, given in our summary, is the most in- 
teresting and pleasing of all. The only story of a humorous 
and amusing kind among them is that in oh. 29. King 
Abner, in his distress at the conversion of Josaphat, constdts 
Theudas, a magician ; who tells him there is no use in 
taking severe measures with the Prince, that* he should 
be brought under the charm of feminine influence, the 
most prevailing and subduing power that man can come 
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under.* As. an example of this, Theadas relates the fol- 
lowing story : - 

A certain king, who had long been disconsolate for want 
of an heir, at last was consoled by the birth of a son. The 
astrologers and physicians declared that, if allowed to see 
the sun or any light before twelve years old, the child would 
become blind. So the king placed him with attendants in a 
dark chamber hewn out of a rock. At the end of the time 
he was taken out of his cell and introduced to the wonders 
of earth and sky, of nature and art, and gradually learned 
the names and properties of all that came under his notice. 
One day, seeing some beautiful women, he asked what they 
were, and was told in jest that they were '' daemons that 
beguile men." Soon after, his father asked him what he 
liked best of all he had seen, and he promptly replied, ^^ The 
daemons that beguile men " ; adding, " I am in love with 
them, there is nothing I care for so much." 

Burton gives it thus in his " Anatomic of Melancholy " : — 
" We read in the * Lives of the Fathers ' a story of a child 
that was brought up in the wilderness from his infancy by 
an old Hermite. When come to man's estate he saw by 
chance two comely women wandering in the woods, and 
asked the old man what creatures they were ; he told him 
Fayries, After a while, talking obiter^ the Hermite de- 
manded of him which was the pleasantest sight that ever he 
saw in his life, and he readily replied, the two Fayries he 



* The old metrical version in the Vernon MS. renders it :— 

" A young man may nothing so soon beguile, 
As woman's face when she doth smile." — ver. 583. 

We are reminded of ZerubbabePs dictum in 1st {i.e. 3rd) Esdras iii. 
12; iv. 14-42. 
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spied in the wilderness.* So that without doubt there is 
some secret loadstone in a beautiful woman, a magnetique 
power, which moves our affection." f 

It occurs in the '^ Seven Wise Masters" of Hebers ; in the 
*^ Cento Novelle Antiche," No. 13 ; and in the introduction 
to the Foui^th Day of the '^ Decameron^" where it is given as 
follows : — 

^'Filippo Balduccl, a Florentine, having lost his wife, 
renounced the world and retired to Mount Asinaio with his 
son, a child of two years old. Here he was brought up in 
strictest seclusion, saw no one but his father, and knew of no 
secular pleasures. When eighteen, the hermit, in his quest 
for alms, takes him to Florence that he might afterwards 
know the road, should there be occasion to send him. The 
youth admires the palaces and all the sights he beheld in 
that splendid city, and, meeting a bevy of beautiful girls, 
asked what they were. His father bid him cast down his 
eves and not look at them, and told him they were called 
goslings (papere). The youth no longer pays any attention 
to the other attractions of Florence, but entreats that he may 
take a gosling home with him to the hermitage." 

'^Barlaam and Josaphat" has been dramatized in the 
Sacre Rappresentaziom of Italy and the Saints Flays of 
France ; and in Spain, among Lope de Vega's Comedim de 
SantoSf we have '^ Barlan y Josaf 4." It has been translated 



* Daemonia, inquit, quae in hoc eremo nuper occurrebant. 

t Lond. 1651, folio, p. 468. Fart 3. Sect. 2. Memb. 2. subs. 2 
penult. A somewhat similar stoiy occurs in the De Vitis Patrum, 
Lib. V. § 21, col. 878, ed. Migne, Paris, 1860; in which dsemons 
appear in female form to a young monk in the desert, who had never 
«een a woman. Such apparitions were not unusual. Cf. § 36. 
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into many languages^ even into Irish, bat here we shall otdj 
notice the English versions^ and that very briefly. 

Amongst the ^' Altenglische Legenden/' published at 
Paderbom in 1875 by Dr. Carl Horstmann, are three 
metrical versions of Barlaam and Joea^^t. The first 
(p. 113) is from the Bodleian MS. 779, assigned to the 
dose oi the fifteenth or opening of the sixteenth century. 
It b^ns : — 

" Ihon Damascene telleth us the story 
Of Barlaam and Joeaphat, to have them in memory. 
Barlaam turned Joeaphat, the King*s son of £gipt» 
And fro £Eklse belief to Cristindom him kipt." 

The second (p. 215) is from the Vemcm MS., folio 100^ 
and begins: — 

** A good mon there was and a dene, 
A clerk men callen Ion Damascene, 
Compiled the story in good faith 
Of Barlaam and King Josafath. 
How Barlaam turned him to the Fey 
To believe in God verrey." 

The third (p. 226) is from the Harleian MS. 4196» 
fol. 1996, and begins : — 

" A grate clerk, Damascene, gert writ 
How saint Barlaam, the gude hermit, 
Techid Josaphat, a kynges son, 
The law of Crist, how he solde con." 

It is written in a northern dialect akin to Scotch : 
both second and third MSS. are imperfect. In 1877, 
Dr. Horstmann published an English prose version of the 
fourteenth century ; but this we have not seen. 

Next comes the '^ Golden Legend," Cazton's translation 
of the Legenda ilurea, printed in 1483, containing *<The 
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Ljf of Saynt Balaam/' with the colophon, Thus endeih 
the Story of Balaam and Josaphat, 

There odIj remains a chapbook entitled : — 
" The History of the Five Wise Philosophers : or, The 
wonderful Relation of the Life of Jehosaphat the Hermit, 
son of Avenerio, King of Banna in India. 

^^ The manner of his Conversion to the Christian Faith, and 
the horrid Peraecations he suffered for the same, with the 
Miracles he wrought : and how, after his turning Hermit, 
he lived in a Cell in the Desart thirty-six years. 

^^ A Treatise both Pleasanty Profitable^ and Pious, 

"By H. P^ Gent. 

" London: Printed for D. Page, T. Passenger, and B, Hurlock, living 
on and near London Bridge, 1672.** pp. 234. 24mo. 

The luckless Henry Peacham (best known as author of 
" The Compleat Gentleman ") translated this from some 
chapbook he picked up in his Italian rambles, as may be 
seen from the Italian names and words introduced. Thus 
Abener becomes Avenerio; the Prince's tutor is Baron 
Lionofiey another personage is Baron Nardon, and even 
Lucifer becomes Ludbello ; the Magi are styled Savii ; and 
we read of the adjoining " Province of GalUa,^* 

Peacham's father, likewise named Henry, was a Lincoln- 
shire rector; he himself was first a schoolmaster, then a 
private tutor, and afterwards a clergyman ; the details of 
his life are few and obscure. He is supposed to have been 
born about 1576, and died about 165L In his latter days 
he became very poor, and wrote a number of little chap- 
books. That with the catchpenny title, the "History of 
the Five Wise Philosophers,*' was a posthumous publication. 
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which probably first appeared in 1663.* It contains a pre- 
face by Nicholas Herrick, '^ who made it public," and was 
several times reprinted, but with wretched type and paper. 
Mr. Jacobs reprints a metrical version of this chapbook : — 

*' The Power of Almighty Qod set forth in the Heathen's 
Conversion ; shewing the whole Life of Prince Jehosaphat, 
the son of King Ayenerio of Barma in India. 

"By a Beverend Divine. 
** In Seven Parte. London : Printed in the year 1 788. Price Two-Pence." 

Three writers in this century have prominently brought 
before English readers this most remai-kable of all Legends : 
Mr. Dunlop in 1814 1; Professor Max Miiller in 1870; 
and Mr. Joseph Jacobs in 1896. 

The able and accomplished author of the '^ History of 
Fiction," after dwelling on the early Greek Bomances, 
especially on the " Theagenes and Chariclea " of Heliodorus, 
Bishop of Tricca, comes to that of 8. John Damasceney 
which is thus introduced : — 

'^ After the age in which Chariton and the Xenophons are 
supposed to have lived, more than three centuries elapsed 
without the production of any fiction deserving our attention. 
The first romance that appeared after this was of a totally 
.different nature from those that preceded it. The love that 
it breathes is not of an earthly, but of a heavenly nature ; 
and its incidents consist not in the adventures of heroes, 
but the sufferings of martyrs. 

* Kerslake of Bristol, many years ago, had an edition of 1663 and a 
reprint of 1813 in one volume. "We wrote at once, but it was already 
sold. 

t See Introduction to " Guy Mannering " above, p. 65. 
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^* In the times which succeuded the earliest ages of 
Christianity, the spirit of the new religion appears to have 
been but imperfectly understood by many of the most 
zealous of its ministers; and It is to the dispassionate 
investigation of modern times that we arc indebted for the 
restoration of its primitive simplicity and purity. 

'^As the first corruption of Christianity was owing to 
the Eastern Question, so with the TherapeutCB and other 
Oriental sects originated the notion so fatal to the practice 
of genuine religion, that the rejection of the Creator's 
bounties in this world, is the best title to an immeasurable 
beatitude in the next. 

'^ With a view of promoting a taste for monastic seclusion, 
St. John of Damascus (a pious monk of Syria, who lived in 
the eighth century) appears to have written his 'Lives of 
Barlaam and Josaphat.' " 

The effect of all this on Mr. Dunlop is to impart a rich 
ironic flavour to his analysis of the legend. He gives all 
that was known about it in his day, and pleasantly exem- 
plifies its influence upon the literature of Europe.* It may 

* He makes a strange mistake, however, in asserting that it " was the 
origin of the celebrated story of Hai Ebn Yokdhan." It was Tiot " by 
meditation/' that " Josaphat gradually acquired ideas of disease and 
death." On the contrary, it was by sight and instruction. See vol. i. 
p. 83 ; vol. iii. pp. 328-333. 

This very curious philosophical romance sets forth the crazy notion, 
that a '* Child of Nature,** or one left to grow up by himself without 
human nurture and instruction, would evolve all things out of his internal 
consciousness, or reason, by intuition. The original Bousseau who 
started this wild notion is said to have been one of the Neo- Platonic 
mystics of Alexandria. Mr. Dunlop observes: "The first part of 
Ebn Yokdhan is entertaining enough, and bears a considerable resem- 
blance to the adventures of Eobinson Crusoe; but, after all external 
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be noted that Dr. Felix Liebrecht, one of the foremost in ex> 
ploring the history of the legend, brought out a valuable 
translation — an enriched edition of Dunlop— in Berlin, 1851 . 
He had already made an excellent translation of the legend 
from Boissonade's Ghreek teAt collated with Schubart's Re- 
cension, and with various MSS. It was published in 
Munster in 1847.* 

The great Orientalist, who has made his home in England, 
did not take up the legend for its own sake, or as a special 
study, and subject for original research and investigation ; 
but only in a secondary and sulx^dinate way. Lecturing on 
the Migration of Fable9^ which necessarily involves their 
transmigration and tramformaiion^ he concluded with 
Barlaam and Josaphat as the most striking example and 
illustration of this: summing up in a picturesque way the 
remarkable discoveries made during the previous ten or 
twelve years by leading French and German orientalists, 
proving it to be a Christian adaptation or metamorphosis of 
the legendary life of Ghiutama Buddha. He had mastered all 
that had been written on the subject, and has the great merit 
of being the first to give to the English world, what was to 
all but a few, a strange and startling revelation, and giving 

wants are supplied, and he has leisure for mental speculation, the work 
becomes extremely mystical, and in some places unintelligible." 

See ** Philosophus Auto-didactus," Arabic text with Latin version by 
Edward Pococke, Ozon. 1671 and 1700, 4to. Translated from Arabic 
into English by Simon Ockley, Lond. 1708 and 1711. There is an 
earlier version, " The History of H.E.Y., an Indian Prince ; or, The self- 
taught Philosopher." Lond. 1686. 

The author, Abu Jaafar Ebn Tophail, or, in short, Abubekr, of 
Cordova, died in Seville in 1190. 

* His preface opens with an extract from Valentin Schmidt's 
review of Dunlop in \824, 
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it in masterly style. This most interesting and delightful 
Lecture was delivered in June 1870, and printed in the 
Contemporary Review of Jnly, and afterwards revised and 
reprinted in his '^ Selected Essays/' Lond. 1881. 

The third exponent of the legend sums up all that is 
at present known about it in a work which lately appeared, 
entitled : '^Barlaam and Josaphat: English Lives of Buddha, 
edited by Joseph Jacobs, London, 1896. Published by 
David Nutt in the Strand.** 8vo. pp. 188. The " English 
Lives " are that in the Golden Legend, and the Chapbcok 
in verse already noticed. Mr. Jacobs' monograph is a 
most convenient and valuable handbook to the history and 
literature of the legend. In a very compact form it give^ 
the result of immense industry and research, as well as of 
much careful consideration and criticism ; and the bewilder- 
ing mass of information and learned references is conveniently 
arranged. This excellent manual is quite up to date, and 
is in many ways so complete that it can never be super- 
secieQ. 

At the same time it must be confessed, that, with all 
the discoveries recently made, the whole matter is still 
extremely intricate, and involved in the greatest obscurity, 
which is not likely ever to be cleared except very partially 
and in secondary points of detail. The only thing at all 
clear about it is, that (Mr. Jacobs' title notwithstanding) 
the Greek legend, including all that can be traced to 
Buddhist sources, has little or nothing to do with the life 
of Gautama Sakya, afterwards known as the Buddha or 
'^ Enlightened." A brief outline will serve to show this. 

In the sixth century B.C. the Sakya tribe was settled in 
the province of Nepal, in a beautiful valley on the southern 
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slopes of the Himalajas, where dwelt a famous Kishi named 
Kapila ; here they had founded a city and called it Kapila- 
vastu, or ^'Kapila's dwelline;." The raja or chief of the 
tribe at this time was Suddhodana : he had two wives, but 
both were childless. At last the elder, in her 45th year, 
gave birth to a son, and died a few days after. When 
about 19, Gbiutama * married his cousin Yasodara, and, ten 
years after, his only child, a son, was born. He had long 
been brooding over the miseries of life and the ascetic 
teachings of the Brahman religion, and now received an 
intimation from the heavenly powers in four dreams or 
visions : in the first he saw a man broken down by age, 
then one suffering from incurable disease, then a corpse 
and last of all a Sramana or Bhikshu — that is, a mendicant 
hermit. So when his son was bom, instead of rejoicing, 
he was sad, for he thought of the child as a new tie which 
might become too strong for him to break. This determined 
him on immediate flight ; so without a farewell he rode off 
in the night, abandoning his wife and child, his father, his 
home, his rank and vcealth and power, to become a homeless 
wanderer, a mendicant ascetic or begging friar. This event 
is called in Buddhist records 'Hhe Great Renunciation," 
and gives title to the complete legend or collection of wild 
fictions afterwards invented. Gautama then wanders abont 
preaching and begging and making disciples; these he 
forms into a friary or brotherhood ; so years pass on. At 
last his father sends for him, wishing to see him before he 

* Gautama is still the family name of the Eajput chiefs of Nagaia, 
the village which has been identified with Eapilavastu. See General 
Cunningham's "Ancient Geography of India," vol. i. p. 417, quoted by 
Mr, Bhys Davids. 
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dies. This only brings fresh grief and troable to the Baja, 
for his grandson and heir is induced to enter the order, 
desert his home, and take to begging with his father. After 
the old man's death, his widow and Gautama's widowed wife, 
besides other ladies, enter the order as Bhikshunia or men- 
dicant nuns. 

Here we have a summary of all that can in any way be 
considered historical in the life of Gkbutama Buddha; the 
rest is mere romance, even the dream or vision of the 
earlier records is only an imaginative incident, introduced 
to account for and justify his suddenly deserting his home 
and family, as well as to give objective form to the train of 
thoughts which at this time filled and agitated his mind."* 
At a later period this was done in a yet more dramatic 
way, forming, in fact, the most picturesque and scenic 
chapter in the romantic legend, viz., the Four Excursions 
from the Palace; which bring before the prince first the 
misery and passingness of life, as manifest in old age, 
disease, and death ; then a hermit, proclaiming ascetic re- 
ligion as the only refuge from the miseries of life and the 
terrors of death ; and summing up with the ancient GaUia 
or traditional verse : — 

'*To regard all earthly things as perishable; 
To desire above all things the condition of Nirvana, 
Freed from hatred and love and every passion, 
Freed from all earthly objects of desire ; 
Frequenting desert caves or lonely forests, 
Or lodging on the cold ground among the tombs : 
This is the mind and this the life of a hermit." 



* See " Buddhism : Being a Sketch of the ;Life and Teachings of 
Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Barrister-«t-Law, and 
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** Then the prince, descending from his chariot^ drew near 
to the hermit, and bowing his head to the ground worshipped 
him, and having performed three circuits round him with 
all religious observance, remounted his chariot, and ordered 
the coachman to drive back to the palace." While Suddho- 
dana was holding a council of his ministers, the prince 
entered and announced to his father he had made up his 
mind to become a hermit and to seek Nirvana. On hearing 
this the Baja was greatly agitated, and the tears rolled down 
his cheeks as he sought to dissuade him, saying : '^ Mj son^ 
you are young, too young for this. In a few years I shall 
give up my kingdom and retire to the forest, and then 
you my son will succeed me." But the prince coldly 
replied that nothing could shake his resolve. ** Shall a man 
attempt to prevent another escaping from a burning house, 
and he not lesist? Maharaja! all earthly things are tran- 
sitory, and a man who knows this, and yet does not attempt 
to get free from the trammel of worldly cares and occu- 
pations, is no wise man." Then he repeated the GKitha he 
had just heard from the hermit.* The famous sigh of 
Buddha is sometimes called a hymn, but only breathes 
despair : " All is transitory, all is misery, all is void and 

late of the Ceylon Civil Service." Published by the S. P. C. K. Lend. 
[1878.] pp. 16, 17, 29, 30. 

The date, carefully suppressed by the Society, is given by Max 
Milller, " Sel. Essays," ii. 257. In a brief and condensed foim, this 
Sketch contains much valuable information. See also this learned 
writer's ** Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales," tr. from the Pali 
text of Dr. FausbSll, Lond. 1880. 

* See ** The Eomantic Legend of Sakya Buddha : from the Chinese- 
Sanscrit by the Kev. Samuel Beal, Chaplain in H.M. Fleet, Author of 
'Buddhist Pilgrims,' &c. Lond., Trdbner & Co., 1875." pp. 120, 121. 
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vanity, all is unsubstantial.'' It is the sigh of Ecclesiastes, 
but comes to a very different conclusion ; for Sakya-muni's 
only desire, his highest hope, was to gain Nirvana or ex- 
tinction.* 

Many events of Grautama's life, real or imaginary, were 
recorded in memorial mounds and towers and sculptures 
of various kinds. Thus, towards the close of the fourth 
century of our era. Fa Hian, the Chinese pilgrim, saw 
the towers which commemorated the Four Drives or 
Excursions still standing among the ruins of Kapilavastn. 
So the prince's cutting oS his hair and putting on the 
sordid garments of a hermit were likewise commemorated.f 
We must remember, however, that these memorials do not 
prove the historic truth of what they commemorate; they 
only witness to the belief of their founders. 

The Lalita Vistara and other fabulous histories know 
nothing of the persecuting king of Damascene's legend, 
but have the astrologers and the horoscope ; yet the prince 
is not secluded or shut out from intercourse with the world, 
so the Excursions from the Palace have not the point and 

♦ See Max Muller's article on "The Meaning of Nirvana," **Sel. 
Essays," ii, 280. In it and in pp. 168-73, 182-5, he pays due tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson, late British Minister at 
Nepal, who in 1824 made " the real beginning of an historical and 
critical study of the doctrines of Buddha." 

One who believes in the weary circle of endless transmigration will 
look upon the infinite rest of Nirvana as the greatest possible boon 
worth any pain or penance to gain. The dispute about the meaning is 
in every way a dispute about nothing ; for whether it be absolute an- 
nihilation, or absorption in Brahma, as a drop of water absorbed in the 
ocean, it is extinction of conscious individual being and personal feeling* 
so either way it comes to practical nothingness* 

t *' Bomantic Legend," pp. 152, 237. 
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force of the Greek legend; and the rest of the story, 
except his abandoning home to become an ascetic, is en- 
tirely different. The question then arises, whence comes 
the main part of the original of Barlaam and Josaphat? 
Mr. Jacobs will be our best guide to the recent discoveries 
and the answer they afford. 

An Arab bibliography mentions four versions: (1) A 
Buddha book, " Kitab al-Budd." (2) A " Kitab Yudasaf 
wa-Balauhar." (3) A poem with same title. (4) A book 
of "Tudasaf " alone. "It seems clear that there existed 
a double set of books in Arabic, one dealing with Buddha 
and his legend, the other placing Balauhar by his side." 

An Arabic version entitled "Kitab Balauhar wa-Buda- 
gaph" was printed in Bombay in 1889. Another Arabic 
version described as "the Halle abstract," edited by 
Dr. Hommell, was published in Vienna in 1888. An 
English translation appeared in J.R. A.S. xxii. 1 19-66. 

A Qeurgian version "Mudrost Balavara," or "The 
Wisdom of Balavar," was discovered and partly published 
by Mr. Marr in 1889. 

A Hebrew version made in the 13th century was printed in 
1518, and last in 1884, called " The Prince and the Dervish." 

"Almost any of these versions might be or represent 
the original form of the legend," i.e. of the late recast 
which formed the basis of the Greek text. 

The Georgian version is taken from the Arabic, but given 
in a Christian form, which gives it a special interest and 
importance; but unfortunately we have no dates to g;uide 
us. " The text differs widely from the Greek " ; that is, 
we suppose, in the Christian part of it, not in the main 
story. The parables form a striking feature of the recast : 
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the eleven in the Greek are also in the Bombay- Arabic and 
the Georgian. 

Tudasaph or Budasaph, ^' the man destined for Buddha- 
hood," is frequently referred to in Arabic literature as the 
founder of an Indian ascetic religion. The Greek form 
loasaph was taken for losaphat, the Greek form of the 
Hebrew Yehoshaphat, in Latin and English spelt Josaphat. 

Balauhar in the Arabic, Balavara in the Georgian, was 
identified in the Greek (and no doubt in the lost Syriac) 
version with S. Barlaam of Andoch, referred to in the 
homilies of SS. Basil and Chrysostom, and to whom a church 
in Edessa was dedicated in the veer 411. 

The Balauhar or Barlaam version of the legend was 
probably >vritten in the sixth century A.D., a thousand 
years after the time of Gttutama Buddha. It sets forth 
the persecution of the Buddhists by the Brahmans. Dis- 
sensions began about the beginning of our era, and became 
active persecution in the fifth, continuing to the seventh 
century, and ending with the expulsion of the Buddhists 
from India.* 

The persecuting king in the story is named Janaisar in 
Arabic, labenes in G^rgian, and Abenner in Greek. The 
Arabic name of the kingdom is Shawilabatt, said to be " a 



'*' " Hiouen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim (629-648 A.D.) found the 
powerful Buddhist king Kapisa mling over len kingdoms in Afghan- 
istan ; but many of the monasteries that he saw were in ruins, owing to 
constant wars : as were all in Sravasti and Kapilavastu. Shortly after 
he left India the Buddhists are said to have been cruelly persecuted 
and oppressed by the Hindus. The details of their extermination are 
not known ; but in the twelfth century, when Kashmir was conquered 
by the Moslems, there were no Buddhists left in India." — ^Rhys Davids, 
pp. 243-6. 
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reminiscence of Kapilavastu," which seems very doubtful: 
the king cannot be identified. It seems most likelj that 
the Indian original was translated into Fehlevi or old 
Persian, and thence into Arabic, Georgian, and Sjriac, in 
the reign of the famous Khosru Nushirvan (531-79). See 
pp. xxii, xli, liv, xcviii. " In short," concludes Mr. Ja€x>bs, 
'^ I regard the literary history of the Barlaam literature as 
completely parallel with that of the Fables of Bidpai.* 
Originally Buddhist books, (hey lost their peculiar traits 
before they left India, and made their appeal by their 
parables more than by their doctrines. Translated into 
Pehlevi in the reign of Chosroes, they passed into the 
literatures of all the great creeds." 

S. John Damascene, then, received a Buddhist boc^ 
which had lost its distinctive features, and was simply 
aecotic; or possibly a Christian version of it. Anyway, it 
was ready made to his hand, and he merely filled up the 
interspaces with some narrative details and dialogues, (as 
well as with Christian teaching. He tells us he received 
the history from Indian Christians, honourable men, in- 
capable of falsehood, who testified to its truth. The work 
is evidently that of a thoroughly earnest and devoted 
Christian of the ascetic school, and written bond Jide^ as 
the old English version gives it : — 

" Ion Damascene 
Compiled the story in good faith 
Of Barlaam and king Josafatb." 

It has not at all the air of one inventing a story or adapting 
a heathen myth to the service of Christianity. As Cardinal 



* See the learned writer's editions of Bidpai and .£sop, published by 
Mr. Nutt, and Max Miiller's " Selected Essays," i. 515, 550. 
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Bellarmine sajs : ^^ It has been doabted whether the narra- 
tive be true history or an imaginative work designed for 
the instruction of noble youths, like Xenophon's Life of 
Cyrus. But its truth is evident from the fact that, at the end 
of the history, S. John Damascene invokes the prayers and 
intercessions of the blessed Saints Barlaam and Josaphat, 
whose acta he had recorded; and the Catholic Church, in the 
Martyrology of 27 November, venerates ihem as saints." * 

Buddhism has undergone not ouly wonderful develop- 
ments, but radical changes and strange additions. Mr. 
Bhys Davids observes: '^The development of Buddhist 
doctrine which has taken place in the Panjab, Nepal, and 
Tibet is exceedingly interesting, and very valuable [? re- 
markable ] from the similarity it bears to the developments 
[and innovations] which have tak^^n place in Christianity 
in Boman Catholic countries. It has resulted at last in 
the complete establishment of Lamaism, a religion not only 
in many points different from, but actually antagonistic to, 
the primitive system of Buddhism; and this not only in 
doctrine, but in organization. The hierarchical system will 
be briefly considered in next chapter ; its doctrinal system, 
with which we have now to deal, has been chiefly modified 
by the gradual additions to its theory of the Buddhas, in 
which the legends regarding Gautama play little or no 

13art."t 

We cannot allude to Lamaism without noting the famous 

'^ Souvenirs d'un Voyage dans la Tartaric, le Thibet et la 



* Rofiweyd's note appended to the Abbot de Billy's Latin version of 
the legend inserted in his edition of the ** Vitse Patrum : sive Historise 
Eremiticse Libri Decern." 

t P. 199 ; see also p. 250. 
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Chine. Par M. Hue, Pr^tre Missionnaire de la Congre- 
gation de Saint Lazare." Paris : (Le Olerc.) 1850. 

It opens a new subject and lays it before the reader with 
a vivadtj and fulness of detail, which at once makes him 
at home with all the scenes through which the travellers 
pass, and fixes in hi^ mind a clear and lifelike picture 
of . Tartar, Chinese, and Thibetan character and circum* 
stances. 

The writers are two French Lazaristes, MM. Ghtbet and 
Hue, who in 1844 were sent from a small Christian settle- 
ment a little north of Pekin, to prepare the way for the 
conversion of the Tartars by studying their cbaracter and 
manners, and ascertaining as accurately as possible the 
extent and limits of the Apostolic Vicariat of Mongolia 
founded in 1842. Rounding the Oreat Wall, they worked 
their way through Mongolia to Lha«Ssa, the SpirU-landy 
which was their main object. After some stay they were 
expelled by the Chinese Commissioner, the well-known 
Ki-Chan, and sent back through the centre of Thibet and 
China to Macao, which they reached in October 1846. 
The " Souvenirs " give an account of their adventures from 
their first starting to their arrival at the frontier of China 
on their return. 

'^ The men are admirably suited both for their task and 
for relating it. Quick and industrious in observation, 
shrewd in their estimate of character, graphic in their 
language, of inexhaustible good-humour, loving the ups and 
downs of travel, not only for their object, but for their own 
sake, and keenly alive to the ridiculous, they are the very 
models of travelling companions; while a source of deeper 
interest arises from their unaffected piety, venting itself 
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freely but unobtrusively in touching thoughts, and proved 
by a long course of self-denying and courageous action. 
They are frenchmen all over — French in their dexteix)tis 
politeness, their promptitude and courage under difficulty, 
their ready perception and use of an advantage, their 
cheerfulness under fatigue and disappointment — ^Freileh 
finally, in the keen consciousness that they are Frehch, 
which leads them with some naivete to appropriate to their 
country all the inventions of modern Europe, and to cob- 
gratulate themselves that after a month in the metropolis of 
Thibet, they had taught its inhabitants ^ to speak with 
respect and admiration of the holy doctrine of Jehovah and 
the great kingdom of France.' 

^^ Their little caravan consisted of three camels, a white 
horse, and a black mule, on the last of which was mounted 
their only servant, Samdachiemba, of a cross-breed i*ce 
called Dchiaour, combining, says M. Hue, in some degree, 
/ the frank simplicity of the Tartar, the mischievous trickery 
of the Chinese, and the dauntless energy of the Thibetan ' 
. — a man of great personal strength, a dogged and capricious 
temper, and unshaken fidelity, with a Christianity very 
sincere, though considerably perplexed by the remnant of 
his Buddhist superstitions." * 

It is without exception the most extraordinary and sur- 
prising, the most interesting, amusing, and delightful record of 
travel that ever appeared. It introduces us into a new Avorld, 
Oriental indeed, yet replete with a variety of character and 
incident altogether new; it is true as truth itself, yet 



• * From an excellent reyiew in the Christian Itemembraftcer, April 
1852. 
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mtranger than fiction. We hub reminded alternately of the 
/^Arabian Nights/' of Cervantes, and of Le Sage. The 
two travellers were in every way fitted to deal with and 
deecribe the wonders of this new world; and in their 
fervent piety and devotion, their gaiety and vivacity, their 
pleasantries and joyeuseteSy they remind us of their 
countrymen, S. Francis of Sales and his friend Camas. 
While their cameleer and attendant, Samdachiemba, in 
some of his ways and characteristics, reminds as not a 
Utile of Sancho Panza. 

In spite of the divergence of Lamaism from primitive 
Buddhism, the spirit of Sakyamuni survives in Tibet and 
Mongolia. "The Mongols are indeed an essentially reli- 
gious people ; with them the future life is everything — the 
things of this world nothing. They live in the world as 
though they lived not ; they cultivate no lands, they build 
no houses, they regard themselves as strangers and pilgrims, 
merely passing through life ; and this feeling, vivid, intense, 
and all-pervading, vents itself in perpetual wanderings. The 
pilgrim instinct, which in all ages has inspired religious 
minds, is well worthy of consideration. Intensity and single- 
ness of faith produces a profound impression, a vivid and 
abiding sense of the condition of man as a stranger and 
pilgrim on the earth. And so the Catholic Church has intro- 
duced processions into the Liturgy as a memorial of pilgrim- 
ages, to remind us that this earth is a wilderness, where we 
begin as soon as born our travels to eternity. 

" It is written, * The yellow goat has no country, the Lama 
no family.' This belief of the Buddhists, which makes a 
religious a stranger and pilgrim on earth, is not merely a 
mystic idea con&iied to books, but is carried out in the man- 
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nersand customs of the Lamaseries. When a man has had his 
head shaved, and assumes the religious habit, he renounces 
his name and takes a new one. If yon ask a Lama of what 
oountry he is, he replies, ^ I have no country, but I pass my 
time in such a Lamasery.* This manner of thinking and 
acting is recognised even in China, where a religious is called 
by a name which signifies ^ one who has left his family.' "* 

The two missionaries were much struck with the innova- 
tions introduced by Tsong>Kaba into Lamaism, on account 
of their extraordinary likeness to Roman Catholicism ; but 
this is easily explained, as they are undoubtedly of Christian 
origin. They quote the " M6moires " published by M. Abel 
Bemusat in 1824, to show that they were partly copied from 
the Papal system, and partly proceeded from the fusion 
between the Nestolrians in Tartary and the Buddhists.f Yet, 
devotedly loyal to Rome as they were, Rome took alarm, and 
placed their book on the Index. As Max Mdller notes : — 
" The late Abb6 Hue pointed out the similarities between 
the Buddhist and Roman Catholic ceremonials with such 
nniveH that, to his surprise, he found hi« delightful ^ Travels 
in Tibet ' placed on the Index^^X 

It >vas mentioned above, that Mr. Adams of Bonchurch 
had expanded one of the Barlaam parables ; and here 
we may appropriately refer to one of his own, that most 
affecting and beautiful allegory, ^^ The Old Man's Home." 

* "Souvenirs," Paris, 1868, vol. i. ch. 2, pp. 48-50; vol. ii. ch. 8, 
pp. 362-3, The dreary, desolate aspect of Tartar scenery, with its 
boundless plains and deserts, conduces to this. See vol i. ch. 2, pp. 58-9 ; 
ch. 7, pp. 240-41. 

t " Souvenirs," vol. i. ch. 11. p. 396 ; vol. ii. ch. 3, pp. 112-14. 

X ** Selected Essays/' Lond. 1881, vol ii. p. 168. 
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The history is expressly dated April 18, 1843, and whether 
founded on fact or wholly imaginative is not mentione<l. The 
motto, taken from Heb. xi. 14, gives the keynote: "For 
they that say such things declare plainly that they seek a 
country." To which we may add the Prophet's complaiDt, 
Ezek. XX. : " Ah, Lord God ! they say of me. Doth he not 
speak parables ? " On the day named the author meets an 
old man of 93 sitting on a stone by the seaside at the Under- 
cliff, and is struck with his expression of childish simplicity, 
and still more with his replies when addressed, which leave 
him in doubt whether they proceeded from a wandering 
intellect, or from depth of religious feeling. After a very 
remarkable and interesting conversation, the author concludes 
his first chapter in much wonder and perplexity : " Again, I 
was in doubt whether to interpret his words literally or not ; 
but my belief now was that the old man almost imcon- 
sciously used the language of allegory. Long habit had so 
taught him to blend together the seen and the unseen worlds 
that he could not separate them." Emerging on the high 
road leading to Bonchurch, they are interrupted by a man in 
a cart, who jumps out and rudely seizes the gentle old man, 
and in spite of strong remonstrance hurries him off, declaring 
" He has been mad, quite mad, for more than fifty years, 
and escaped this morning from the asylum." The old man 
was so sorry to leave his kind friend that the latter promised 
to come and see him next day at N. (Newport ?) ; but 
the aged pilgrim tells him, "To-morrow I shall not be 
there ; I am going home, and this very evening I shall be 
there." 

Early next morning the author goes to N., and finds that 
tlie old man has mdec^d ^oi\e home. The head of the asylum 
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proves to be an intelligent, kind-hearted man, who looks 
on poor Kobin as having been undoubtedly mad, though he 
allows that ^^ his madness seemed principally to consist in his 
regarding metaphors as realities, and realities as metaphors/' 
And the nuthor concludes this fourth chapter in fresh per- 
plexity : " I made no further reply, for my own thoughts 
grew perplexed, as I tried to determine with myself what 
were truths and realities, and what merely shadows and 
metaphors of the things pertaining to our present existence." 
lie begins it in like manner : " I was still reluctant to admit 
his insanity, for it seemed to me that he had only so fully 
realised the presence of the uns^n world as to have for- 
gotten altogether the things of sight; in the things of 
faith." 

Allegories are usually highly aitificial affairs, intolerably 
dry and dreary. Chief among the rare exceptions are the 
" Pilgrim's Progress," the ** Vision of Mirza," and the " Old 
Man's Home." These may be read simply as stories, and 
very interestinnj and beautiful they are, apart from their 
allegorical meaning and profound significance.* 

The mingled emotions we felt on reading this pathetic 
story of Bonchurch found expression in the following 



* ' The Old Man's Home ' portrays the pilgrim spirit of the author, 
"who was slowly dying as he wrote. J. W. observes in a preface to the 
Allegories in 1849 : — *• Such is the skill with which this simple tale is 
written, that an erroneous impression at first prevailed that it was a true 
story, and the incidents real." And again, in his " Bonchurch, Isle of 
"Wight,** 1849, he tells us that "Many readers of the story were so cap- 
tivated with the apparent truth of the incidents, that they made minute 
inquiries as to the family of the Wakelings and pilgrimages to the Old 
Man's grave." Mr. Adams died of decline, aged 33, January 17, 1848. 
* The King's Messengers ' appeared only a few days before. 
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mottoes we wrote many years ago on the flj-leaves of our 
copy : — 

'* We fools accounted bis life madness, and his end to be 
without honour ; yet is be numbered among the children of 
GKxl, and bis lot is among the saints." — Wisdom v. 4, 5. 

'* As he was not of their mind wHb look upon the future 
life as a fable, so be became a fable unto the world through 
bis faith and hope of a blessed eternity." 

Said of S. Theodore, the Egyptian hermit, the disciple 
and successor of S. Pachomius. 

'^ Surely it is not a melancholy conceit to think we are 
all asleep in this world, and that the conceits of this life are 
as mere dreams to the realities of the next, as the phantasms 
of the night to the conceit of the day." — Religio Medici^ 
pt. 2, § 11. 

" Dbkam-Life." 

Half my life I live a beggar, 

Eagged, helpless, and alone ; 
But the other half a monarch, 

With my courtiers round my throne. 

Half my life is full of sorrow. 

Half of joy, still fresh and new ; 
One of these lives is a fancy. 

But the other one is true. 

Which, you ask me, is the real life, 

Which the Dream — the joy or woe ? 
Hush, friend! it is little matter. 

And indeed — I never know.* 



* " Legends and Lyrics," by Adelaide Procter. 
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Appendix to "Rasselas." 

Note 2. — ^Egyptian practice of embalming connected with a belief in 
the immortality of the soul and resurrection of the body. 

This practice, discasaed in the close of "Rasselas," was 
probably connected with an early revelation of the resurrec* 
tion of the body. Jones of Nayland, dwelling on the doc- 
trine of S. Paul in Rom. i. 20, and the natural evidences 
of revealed religion, observes : " Many animals, after a torpid 
state, scarcely distinguishable from death, recover the powers 
of life at the proper season by the influence of the sun. 
Some crawl for a time as helpless worms Dpon the earth like 
ourselves ; then they retire into a covering which serves as 
a coffin or sepulchre wherein they are invisibly transformed 
and come forth in glorious array, with wings and painti^d 
plumes, more like the inhabitants of heaven than such 
worms as they were in their former earthly state. This 
transformation is so striking and pleasant an emblem of 
the present, the intermediate, and the glorified states of 
man, that people of the most remote antiquity, the Egyptians 
most notably, when they buried their dead, embalmed and 
enclosed them in an artificial covering so figured and painted 
as to resemble the caterpillar or silk-worm in the inter- 
mediate state." * 

" Mr. Bryant informs us that one of the emblems among 
the Egyptians was [that known to us by the Qreek name] 
Psyche, who, though represented as a beautiful woman, was 
originally no other than the Amelia or butterfly. . . . 
This was deemed a picture of the soul of man, and of the 
immortality to which he aspired ; and more particularly of 

* Sermon iy. preached in Whitsun week, 1787. — " Theol. and Miscel. 
Worits," vol. iv. pp. 69, 70, Lond. 1826. 
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OsiriSy who, after being ooDfined in a coffin, enjoyed a renewal 
of life." * 

So the Greeks followed the Egyptians in calling the soul 
and the butterfly by one and the same namef ; and on some 
of their ancient tombstones we finil a butterfly carved over 
the name of the departed. Coleridge thus muses on this 
parable : — 

" The butterfly the ancient Grecian made 
The sours fair emblem and its only name — r 
But of the soul escaped the slavish trade 
Of mortal life! For in this earthly frame 
Ours is the reptile's lot, much toil, much blame. 
Manifold motions making little speed, 
And to deform and kill the things -whereon we feed." 

In the Clarendon Press List for January 1896, p. 88, we 
find nmon^ recent British Museum publications the famous 
" Book of the Dead," from the papyrus of Ani, dated "about 
B.C. 15C0 to 1400." The Egyptian text edited and trans- 
lated by Dr. Budge. " In the Introduction on attempt has 
been made to illustrate from native Egyptian sources the 
religious views of the wonderful people who more than 5,000 
years ago proclaimed the resurrection of a spiritual body and 
the immortality of the soul." 

According to Prescott, it was a belief in a resurrection of 
the body that led the ancient Peruvians to preserve the dried 
Corpses of their dead with so much solicitude — " Conquest 
of Peiu," b. i. c. 3. 



* "Analysis of Ancient Mythology," vol. ii. p. 388, quoted by Dunlop, 
•• Hist, of Fiction," vol. i. p. 124. 

t The country people in Yorkshire, Cornwall, and other parts of 
England call night-flying -white moths " souls." In Gloucestershire the 
green oak-moth is so called. It was an ancient belief that the soul 
fies away from the body of the dying in the form of a butterfly or bee. 
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LUCIAN.* 

Thebb iSy perhaps, none of the ancients who has written 
so like a modern, and in such accordance with the spiiit of 
modern times, as Lucian ; there is none who would be more 
generally appreciated at the present day ; and yet there is no 
writer of equal eminence who is so little generally known. 
The formidable number of his works seems to have deterred 
translators : in English we have few versions, and those for 
the most part coarse and inaccurate ; the Germans, how- 
ever, possess an admirable version by Wieland. A judicious 
selection of Lucian's works in a spirited and accurate ver- 
sion, rejecting the grossness which sometimes disfigures 
them, and occasionally abridging and condensing, would be 
a great boon to the general reader. Mr. CoUins's ^^ Lucian*' 
is on a very limited scale, but so far as it goes it is just 
what we want, and is one of the very best and most wel- 
come of that admirable series of '^ Ancient Classics for 
Engh'sh Readers " which he has projected and edited. This 
little volume consists of seven chapters : — I. Biographical. 
II. Lucian and the Pagan Olympus. III. Dialogues of the 
Dead. IV. Lucian and the Philosophers. V. Satires on 
Society. VI. Lucian as a Romance writer. VII. Lucian 
and Christianity. 

Every capable mind must appreciate Lucian's racy wit 
and humour, his delicious irony, his clear good sense, his 
charming style, and the inimitable ease and flow of his 



♦ " Lucian. By the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A." Edin. and Lond. 
W. Blackwood and Sons, 1873. The Review appeared in August 1874, 
and is here reprinted with some additions and omissions. 
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dialogue. But in other and higher respects he is seldom ap- 
preciated as he deserves. By maiij he is regarded merely 
as a witty satirist, an amusing comic writer : by others he is 
considered a thorough-going infidel, a universal scoffer, a pro- 
nounced atheist, wholly devoid of faith, and hope, and love. 
But this is entire misconception. Lucian was a man of the 
finest genius, and had a thoroughly healthy, wholesome 
nature, good-humoured and good-hearted ; but he lived in 
unhappy times and amid adverse circumstances. When 
Lucian wrote, the old mythology was breaking up: its 
ablest defenders gave it up in the letter, and endetivoured to 
allegorise, spiritualise, and refine it, but in vain. It was 
already passing into nursery lore, even as with us the once 
mighty Thor has become Jack the GHant-kiUer. The anthro- 
popathy of the old Greek pantheon was so gross and flagrant 
that it needed little in the way of caricature to expose its 
absurdity ; it sufficed to express it in plain prose, and in a 
colloquial way. Lucian quizzes mjrthologies, poets, philo- 
Ropherp, and historians as delightfully as Cerv^antes the 
romances of chivalry. But his genius was not essentially 
destructive. He keenly felt the contrast between the ideal 
and the actual, between man's heaven-born instincts and his 
present circumstances. in the depth of his heart there 
was earnestness and longing — a longing after the True, the 
Good, and the Beautiful; and his bafiied instincts vented 
themselves in keen irony and good-humoured raillery. In 
the " Hermotimus," which may be called the "Pilgrim's 
Progress " of heathen philosophy, we see the dream of his 
heart — a dream which he despairs of realising. Mr. Collins, 
who forms a very just estimate of our author, here observes: 
'* Lucian is ))e8t remembered as a satuist and jester, but 
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this dialogue is enough to prove to us that he was something 
more. He jests contiDually at the falsehoods >vhich were 
passed off as Truth . . . but if he could have been sure 
of her identity, there is no reason to think he would not 
have become her ready and willing worshipper." * It is 
evident that Lucian had only a most superficial and extra- 
neous knowledge of Christianity, and regarded it merely as 
a strange sect of those strange people the Jews. lie was 
never brought under its influence or made acquainted with 
its teaching. As Mr. Collins rightly remarks : — ^^ The abuse 
showered upon Lucian by Christian writers as a ' blasphemer' 
and an ^ Antichrist ' is due partly to his having had ascrit)ed 
to him a Dialogue called ' Philopatris/ in which the Chris- 
tians are maliciously accused of prophesying misfortunes to 
the State, and which bears internal evidence of having been 
written by one who had been at some period a professed 
Christian. As the author of this, they charged him with 
worse than infidelity — apostacy from the faith, and treason 
to his former associates. But it has been pretty clearly 
proved that this work is of much later date, and could not 
possibly have come irom the hand of Lucian '^ (page 178). 
It is but comparatively lately that the " Philopatris " has 
been given up ; Bishop Taylor ascribes it to Lucian, though 
with some hesitation ; and the learned Dr. Cave makes no 
demur, but quotes as Lucian 's the well-known description of 
S. Paul, " that high-nosed, bald-pated Galilean." 

♦ Even that quaint old humourist Burton, whose " Anatomy " is 
steeped in Lucian, decries his favourite author as " scoffing Lucian/' and 
spefJcs of "infidels and Lucianists." He says, "Gilbertus Cognatus 
labours much, and so doth Erasmus, to vindicate Lucian from scandal ; 
but all in vain. Lucian scofts at all ; Epicurus he denies all." See aUo 
Dean Boys' Works, London, 1622, pp. 77, 773. 
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Lucian may be fairly placed in the highest rank of ha- 
uiourists. We shall not here stay to discuss the relations 
between him and his great protot}*pe Aristophanes, their 
mental affinities and differences. In many respects the 
peculiar cast of his mind seems to ns most akin to that of 
Cervantes, the greatest master of humour the world has ever 
seen. His genius was high-souled and healthy, combinihg 
good feeling and good sense, and gifted with a fine poetic 
imagination. His humour is for the most part genial and 
playful; sometimes grave and grim, tinged with the deep 
sad irony which underlies all things human; sometimes 
wildly grotesque and extravagant. With all his disadvan- 
tages and defects, Luciim stands in striking contrast to the 
bestial herd of humourists represented by Rabelais and 
Swift, whose genius was simply destructive, and whose moral 
nature was diseased and depraved. Life presented itself to 
Lucian's mind as a dream or a drama. The " Dialogues of 
the Gods" are masterpieces of refined burlesque: the 
" Dialogues of the Dead " bring out most vividly the tragi- 
comedy of human life, and the mediaeval Dance of Death 
might fitly serve as prologue or as chorus. There is much 
in Shaks[>eare that reminds us of Lucian : it may be only 
what is common to master minds and great humourists in 
their sur^^ey of life ; but we have often thought that some 
streams from the Euphrates may have mingled with the 
waters of Avon* There is certainly much in common. 



* " The * Timon * of Shafcspeare is in many respects essentially di£fer- 
ent from any model with which we are acquainted, but it approaches 
nearer, as Mr. Skottowe first o])served, to the * Timon* of Lucian than 
the commentators have pointed out." — Knight's " Shakspeare." 

An American critic observes : — " Whether Shakspearo made any use 
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Thus, the grim, sententious humour, harsh and abrupt, as in 
the words, " This skull is Helen," recalls the gravediggers' 
scene in " Hamlet " ; or grotesquely polite, as when Hermes 
says to Prometheus, '^ Mount up now, like a good fellow, 
and have yourself nailed to the mountain," reminds us of 
the clown saying to Barnardine, " You must be so good, sir, 
to rise and be put to death." Or, again, when Megapenthes 
proposes to give a favourite friend as his hostage to death, 
Clotho replies, " Nay, nay, my good sir, there's no dying by 
deputy." Lueian is full of quaint sayings, pungent epigrams, 
and pregnant aphorisms. The well-known passage in the 
" Necromantia," comparing the life of man to a stage-play, is 
quite in Shakspeare's vein. That striking dialogue, which 
shows how death deals with beauty, seems to have been 
familiar to Shakspeare's greatest precursor. We may quote 
the half of this brief colloquy : — 

" Menippus and Mercury." * 

Men. I say, Mercury, where are all the handsome men and women ? 
Come — show me about a little, I am quite a stranger here. 

Merc. I haven't time, really. But look yonder on your right ; there 
are Hyacinthus, and Narcissus, and Nireus, and Achilles, and Tyro, and 
Helen, and Leda ; and, in short, all the celebrated beauties. 

Men. I see nought but bones and bare skulls — all very much alike. 

Mbbc. Yet all the poets have gone into raptures about those very 
bones which you seem to look upon with such contempt . 

Men. Anyway, show me Helen ; for I should never be able to make her 
out from the rest. 

Merc. This skull is Helen. 

of Lucian's ' Timon ' let Shakspeare scholars discuss ; but certain it is, 
that between the ' Timon ' of Lueian and the ' Timon ' of Shakspeare 
there is almost as wide an interval in character as in time." 

♦ There is at least one other dialogue on the same subject, viz., that 
between " Thersites, Nireus, and Menippus," which in any careful ar- 
rangement ought to follow the " Menippus and Mercury." 

A A 
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Mbn. And it was for this that a thousand ships were manned fix>m 
all Greece, and so many Greeks and Trojans died in battle, and so many 
towns w^re laid waste ! " 

It may be but a coiocidence, but this seems to have sug- 
gested the opening lines of that fine apostrophe to Helen in 
Marlowe's " Faustus " :— 

" Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ! " 

Lueian was essentially a poet, a dramatic poet, albeit in 
prose, and a genuine artist too. Who can study Lucian's 
characters, groups, and descriptions without recognising the 
fine feeling and imagination of the poet, the practised eye 
of the artist, and the skilful hand of the modeller and 
sculptor ? And so he is styled in the first (or, at least, one 
of the very earliest) of his pieces which appeared in an 
English dress : — " Necromantia : a Dialogue of the Poet 
Lueian. By John Rastall." Circ. 1620. Thus the dia- 
logue between "Neptune and Alpheus" is really a prose 
poem, more poetical than Ovid's " Arethusa " ; and we might 
name many others, such as " Doris and Thetis," " The 
Halcyon," and the two dialogues which centre in Protesi- 
laus. Lucian's consummate skill in plastic representation as 
well as his fine taste and critical powers are especially shown 
in his " Action," "Eikones,*' and "Zeuxis." His description 
of a group of Centaurs painted by Zeuxis glows with all the 
enthusiasm of an artist and a poet. The following extract 
would make a suitable motto for that strange production of 
wild and wayward genius, Hawthorne's " Marble Faun.'** 

* ** The Marble Faun " may be described as a beautiful dream change 
ing into a frightful nightmare, from which the reader rises bewildered, 
with a blended feeling of incoherence and of pain, "Would that the 
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^' The female Centaur, as far as she is animal, resembles a 
mare of the finest Thessalian breed, in all her wild and un- 
tamed beaut}' ; above she is a woman of surpassing lo^eli* 
ness, excepting only the ears, which are somewhat^ x>iP the 
satyr shape, sharp and pointed. The blending of the human 
and the animal natures is accomplished with such exquisite 
art, and the transition of one to the other so imperceptible, 
or rather they so gently lose themselves in one another, that 
it is impossible to discern where the one ends and the other 
begins."* 

" In order to understand properly the * Dialogues cf the 
Gods,* the * Marine Dialogues,' the ' Dialogues of the Dead,* 
and the ' Hetaeric Dialogues,' we must regard them as so 
many studies of form. , . , Not a few seem to have 
been composed merely for plastic effect — ^merely to show a 
rare power of representation — and so belong to the same 
class as the ' Imagines ' of our author, and the ' Imagines ' 
of Fhilostratus. So the dialogue between Aphrodit6 and 
Selen6 exists simply for the figure of Endymion ' Sleeping 



author's brighter, happier genius had triumphed, and given us a whole 
worthy of the many exquisite parts of this remarkable work ! Then 
we should have had a tale almost worthy of a place near Fouqu6's 
« Undine." 

* '* Horace has warned painters against combining a man's head with 
a horse's neck, or making a beautiful woman terminate in the tail of a 
fish. Yet in both these cases we know, from the representations of cen- 
taurs and mermaids, the combination is not incompatible with a certain 
kind of beauty. Indeed, there is something pleasing and interesting in 
the sight of the animal nature rising into the human. The reverse, which 
we sometimes see in Egyptian idols, the human form topped by the 
animal — a man, for instance, with a horse's head, or a woman with a 
fish's — ^would on the other hand be purely painful and monstrous.'' — 
" Guesses at Truth," p. 382, ed. 1867. 

AA 2 
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on a rook, with his chlamys under him ; in his left hand 
holding his hunting-spear, while his right, hent above his 
head, forms a becoming frame to his face, and all dissolved 
bj sleep, he breathes his ambrosial breath.* So the main thing 
in the dialogue between Aphrodite and Eros is the animated 
description of the procession of ' Magna Mater,' with Cupid 
mounting her lions and grasping their manes. So the 20th 
Dialogue merely serves to frame the picture of Ga.nymede 
carried off by Zeus.*' * 

Lucian's relations to art and literature, to Erasmus and 
the Reformation period, and to the great humourists of every 
age, would afford material for a delightful volume. Both 
Aristophanes and Lucian were prime favourites with S. Chry- 
sostom. Lucian's first appearance in print was in Latin, 
" De Veris Narrationibus," Venice, 1493. His dialogues in 
Greek first appeared at Florence in 1496. The number of 
editions of his various works which foUov^ed during the 
next fifty years show how highly he was valued. We can, 
however, only refer to the Latin version (" Opnscula Varia") 
by Erasmus and Sir Thomas More. Erasmus's first dedica- 
tion, to the Bishop of Winchester, is dated from London, 
January 1506. Dr. Woltmann, treating of " Holbein and 
his Time," observes :— 

" Other material also was afforded the artist by the newly-gained ac- 
quaintance with antiquity. Erasmus had published a Latin translation 
of Lucian's Dialogues, and had thus made an author who could not be 
better appreciated by any age than the present, the common property of 
the educated world. Lucian was a mind which perfectly suited the 
Renaissance epoch. It must have seemed to men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, as if the world, which lives in his writings, were no past age to 

* This paragraph we have taken from an able and excellent article on 
Lucian in the Southern Bevtew, Oct. 1869, Baltimore, U.S.A. 
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them. . . . The acute and clear-minded Erasmus, who was attracted 
to Lucian by so many points of mental affinity, understood also how to 
retain his elegance and masterly power of language in a Latin intelli- 
gible to all. But Lucian possessed another excellence besides those we 
have noted. At a period of debased and barbarous taste he preserved 
the old Greek feeling for Art pure and refined ; and he is one of the 
first, if not the very first, of all the judges of Art among the writers of 

antiquity who have come down to us His descriptions have 

often incited the imagination of the Eenaissance artists, especially of the 
Italian . school, to produce in painting what he has sketched in words. 
Pictures, such as Eaphael's ' Marriage of Alexander and Eoxana,' have 
been drawn from Lucian. And in the north, Froben, the publisher of 
Erasmus' translation, sometimes embellished the titles of his books with 
designs from Lucian, as he tells Sir Thomas More in a letter dated 
November 1518, which was prefixed to Hutten's dialogue 'Aula.' " * 

We have dwelt chiefly on points not noticed by Mr. Collins, 
and can but barely touch on the subject of " Lucian as a 
Romance- Writer." As Mr. Dunlop observes, the origin of 
that kind of Fiction known in France under the name of 
Voyages Imaginaires may be attributed to the True History 
of Lucian. Rabelais, Swift, Quevedo, and De Bergerac were 
all more or less indebted to him. Mr. Collins opens his 
chapter by remarking : " We can readily see, from the spii'ic 
and vivacity of Lucian' s Dialogues, what an admirable novel- 
ist be would have been ; . . . but this kind of litera- 
ture had yet to be born." And goes on to contrast his " two 
short romances, if they may be so called," with our notion 
of a novel. ^^ It must be remembered that the modem 
Novel, in all its various types, is the special product of modern 

* '* Holbein and His Time," translated by E. Bunnett, London, 1872, 
pp. 208-9. Dr. Woltmann is of opinion that " Lucian's Dialogues of 
the Dead," which exercised such great influence in Erasmus's circle, com- 
bined with the mediaeval '* Dance of Death " in influencing Holbein's 
mind, and suggesting his famous '* Lnagines, or Pictures of Death." — See 
p. 266. 
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society ; the love-tales which so largely form its staple, and 
the nice distinctions of character on which so much of its 
interest depends, spring entirely out of the circumstances of 
modem civilization, and could have no place in Greek or 
Roman life in the days of Lucian." 

Treating of Q-reek romance in early Christian times, 
Dunlop observes that its interest chiefly consisted in a suc- 
cession of strange and often improbable adventures; and 
then proceeds to compare it with modern romance : " The 
seclusion of women in those early times gave a certain uni- 
formity to existence, and prevented the novelist from paint- 
ing the minuter and finer traits of feeling and character, 
and all those developments which render a well- written 
modern novel so agreeable and interesting. Still, amid all 
their imperfections, the Q-reek romances are extremely pleas- 
ing, since they may be considered as almost the first produc- 
tions in which woman is in any degree lepresented as assum- 
ing ber proper station as the friend and companion of man. 
Hitherto she had been considered almost in the light of a 
slave ; but in Heliodorns and his followers we sec l.er an 
affectionate guide and adviser ; we find a union of heaits 
ngarded as a mainspring of our conduct in life — we are 
delighted with pictures of fidelity, constancy, and chastity, 
ju;d are encouraged to persevere in a life of virtue by the 
happy consequences to which it leads. In short, these early 
fictions are not merely valuable in themselves, but highly 
estimable in awaking the most pleasing sympathies of our 
nature, and affecting most powerfully the fancy and the 
heart." 

In the words of another excellent writer, " It is not until 
Christianity bad become the religion of the Empire of Home 
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realm in its thoughts and the higher aspects of its life 
then more Greek than Latin — ^that we discern the dawn et- 
the sentiment of love. This is the central idea of the new 
imaginative literature, the Q-reek novel, and not unfitly the 
first author is a Christian bishop. So pure an essence could 
not live in a corrupt air uncontaminated, it is often obscured 
and debased; still it asserts itself [here and there and 
from time to time, especially] in the purer atmosphere of 
late mediaeval thought. It lingered, for instance, until the 
Spanish ballad-writers, freeing Arab poetry from the shackles 
of Isl4m, produced at once the delicately-fragrant flower of 
Chivalry in the later period of the Romancero." * 

" When the Gk>ths — ^to use the name of the noblest and 
most historic of the Teutonic tribes— conquered the Komans, 
the conquest led to their embracing Christianity as it was 
then existing in Italy. This religion, while it tended to 
soften the manners of the northern tribes, was at the same 
time highly congenial to their nature, and their mythology 
also prepared them for it ; so that for the most part they 
received it gladly, and it took root as in a native soil. Thus 
the deference and chivalrous devotion to woman, character- 
istic of the Qt)thic races, blended with religious devotion 
in the idea of the Virgin Mother, and gave rise to many 
beautiful associations." — Coleridge.^ 

'^ It is in the sublime mysteries of the Incarnation and 
Redemption that we shall discover the cause of that eleva- 
tion of the female sex which has distinguished the nations 

* " Hebrew Ethics, in their relation to Love and Marriage, in evidence 
of the Date of Hebrew Documents. By Reginald Stuart Poole." An 
Article in the Contempw-ary Review for April 1881, vol. 39, pp. 631-2. 

t Notes of Lectures I. and II. in January 1818. 
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embracing Christiauity from all other people of the earth;" 
tmmKenelm Dighy,* 

Dean Borgon highly commends ^' an exquisite sermon '' 
we have not seen, entitled '' The Influence of Christianity 
on the position and character of Woman, by the Rev. W. 
Kay, Principal of Bishops College, Calcutta. Printed at 
the CoUege Press, 1869."t 

But even among Christians ideal love is a personal gift, 
for which the mass have no capacity ; and we are not to sup- 
pose it unknown to the heathen. Keble begins one of the 
most striking poems in his '' Christian Tear " with a quota* 
tion from Homer :— 

" * Father to me thou art and mother dear. 
And brother too, kind Husband of my heart I ' 
So speaks Andromache in boding fear, 
Ere from her last embrace her hero part." 

And we meet with an exquisite expression of true love in 
a most unexpected quarter — in the Essays (or Epistles^ as 
he calls them) of the famous Stoic, the sententious Seneca. 
Tenderly toucliing on the mutual affection between him and 
his young wife Paulina, he exclaims : " What can be more 
delightful than to be so dear to one's wife as for her sake to 
become dear to oneself ! " — Ep. 104. 

Here, in " him of Cordova," we have realised Plato's idea 
of love : " It is an ecstasy, a willing death, wherein the lover 
dies to self and self-interests, and finds a higher happier life 
in the beloved." 



* " Tancredus," London, 1846, p. 278. 

t " Lives of Twelve Good Men, 3rd edition, London, 1889," p. 
See also Note at end of "Last Days of Pompeii,*' where Bulwer Lytton 
refers to Chateaubriand. 
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Wordsworth has finely combined and condensed three 

passages of the ''Symposium" in a single stanza of his 

'' Laodamia " : 

" Learn by a mortal yearning, to ascend — 
Seeking a higher object. Loye was given, 
Encouraged; sanctioned, chiefly for that end: 
For this the passion to excess was driyen, 
That self might be annulled, its bondage prove 
The fetters of a dream opposed to love." 

Petrarch and poets of every degree have sung the Trianfo 
d^Amore : among them our Scottish minstrel, in whose song 
the crowning triumph is the acclamation of ''men below and 
saints above," that " Love is heaven and Heaven is love." 
But of all poets, romancers, novelists, and theologians, Dantb 
alone ventured to introduce the passion of love into heaven ; 
love perfected and glorified indeed, but intensely human. 
The ecstasy or transport of love — ^the highest happiness on 
earth — is most eloquent in the eyes : there the spirits meet, 
unite, and commune together. This forms the basis of a 
lovely metaphor and most profoundly true. For the eyes 
are the agents and talismans of this wonder-working power, 
this enchanting clairvoyance, this rapturous ecstasy, this 
ascent into heaven. 

Now what is here true in part, in foretaste and in meta- 
phor, we find in Dante's Vision having its true, perfect, 
and literal fulfilment in the life to come. The Pilgrim's 
guide in the Inferno and Purgatorio is Virgil; but it is 
Bbatbicb who transports him into every heaven of the 
Paradiso. When on the heights of Eden he meets his lost 
Beatrice, as he gazes into her eyes with rapture, he suddenly 
finds himself in heaven, transported by the attraction of 
love. And so he ascends from heaven to heaven by looking 
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into her eyes. In this way he finds himself unawares carried 
up into the third heaven, a special sphere of love, and after- 
wards into the seventh heaven of delight, and only knew of 
each fresh ascent by the increased loveliness in the face of 
his beloved. In the ninth heaven he had a glimpse of the 
DiHdne Essence, and the face of Beatrice became so full of 
beauty that Dante declares it unspeakable. Her looks 
carried him upward as before, till at last he finds himself 
beyond the stars, and in the Empyrean it^lf, the Heaven 
of heavens, — 

"The region of pure Light: 
light intellectual, replete with love; 
Love of true good, replete with joy ; 
Joy tkat transcends all sweetness of delight." 

Strange that in Dante's gloomy and repulsive picture of 
the Italian mind in the middle ages, steeped in " ferocious 
hates and bigotries," we have two revelations of love beyond 
the grave surpassingly tender and beautiful. " Tliere is no 
love-story so profoundly pathetic and affecting as that of 
Paolo and Francesca thu^ told and perpetuated in another 
world."* In its tenderness and tragedy it redeems the 
whole " Inferno " ; while the love of Beatrice and Dante 
in its tenderness and ecstasy beatifies and redeems the 

" Paradise." 

« 

* Leigh Hunt's " Stories from the Italian Poets : with Lives of th e 
Writers." Paris : Baudry's European Library, 1846, p. 23. See cUso 
pp. 32-4 and Appendix. Leigh Hunt expanded the episode into a beau* 
tiful poem in his " Story of Rimini." His presentment of the great 
epic poets of Italy is most admirable in design and accomplishment ; the 
best possible introduction and choicest summary for the general reader, 
and highly valued by students and scholars. 



